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LASTING  BEAUTY 


“  Staybrite  ”  Steel  is  not  a  mere 
coating;  its  stainlessness  is  in¬ 
herent — solidly  rustless  through 
and  through — and  it  virtually 
lasts  For  ever. 

Any  operation  in  the  working  oF  the 
other  nohle  and  decorative  materials  can 
he  carried  out  equally  well  in  “Staybrite” 
Steel,  the  most  beautiful  and  practical 
metal  For  a  whole  range  oF  domestic 
products. 


We  are  steelmakers  anil  produce  the  steels  from  which 
these  anil  other  i»ooils  are  fahricateil.  We  ourselves 
ill)  not  manufacture  the  tinisheil  articles,  but  will  glailly 
ijive  the  address  of  approved  manufacturers. 


“STAYBRITE” 


SUPER  RUSTLESS  STEEL 


REGO.  TRADE  MARK 


•  Owing  la  Ihi  largt  deman, !,  we  are  at  present  freatly  restricted  as  regards  the  purposes  for  which  this  steel  can  be  luppl  ed 

FIRTH  VICKERS  STAINLESS  STEELS,  LTD.,  SHEFFIELD 


tas/ai.  8ia 
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Wa-HOE" 


A  VERY  FREE  TRANSLATION  WOULD  APPEAR  TO  BE  ••  HULLO— WHAT  HAVE  WE  HERE  ?" 


Anyway,  I  feel  fairly  certain  that  you  said,  or  thought,  exactly  this  when  you  saw  the  heading. 
The  idea,  of  course,  is  to  focus  your  attention  on  this  advertisement  because  the  table  at  the 
bottom  ought  to  be  well-known  to  all  Food  Chemists,  but  it  doesn't  appear  to  be. 

I'm  afraid  I’m  being  instructional  again,  but  Humidity  Control  is  one  of  my  pet  fads,  and  we  do 
feel  that  the  information  may  be  very  useful  to  you  one  day.  R.B.B. 

FOR  NORMAL  TEMPERATURES.  TAKE  ONE  OF  OUR  NEW  DESICCATOR  CUPBOARDS. 

FOR  ELEVATED  TEMPERATURES.  TAKE  ANY  THERMOSTATIC  OVEN  (ONE  OF  OURS  FOR  PREFER¬ 
ENCE.  OF  COURSE)  AND  PUT  ANY  SEALED  CONTAINERS  IN  IT. 

THEN.  BY  USING  SOLUTIONS  AS  SPECIFIED  BELOW.  YOU  CAN  CARRY  OUT  TESTS  AT  ANY 
HUMIDITY  YOU  NEED. 


The  data  for  these  chemicals  have  been  extracted  from 
and  are  given  below  for  everyone’s  guidance. 


International  Critical  Tables. 


DATA  FOR  CONSTANT  HUMIDITY  CONDITIONS. 

The  air  in  a  sealed  container  in  which  a  saturated  solution  of  various  salu  is  kept,  tofether  with  some  of  the  solid, 
remains  at  a  constant  humidity.  If  wet  objects  are  Inserted,  their  surplus  moistura  foes  Into  the  solution  and 
more  solid  foes  into  solution  until  the  same  constant  humidity  conditions  are  restored  Likewiae,  If  dry  objects 
are  inserted,  more  solid  Is  precipitated  and  constant  humidity  is  restored. 

Useful  salts  with  their  percentafe  humidities  at  normal  room  temperatures  are  given  below.  The  temperature 
coefficient  is  normally  negllgibla  for  the  salts  given  hern. 


Substonce 

Humidity 

Lead  Nitrate  Pb(N03)j  .... 

98 

Sodium  Sulphite  NatSOj.yKjO 

95 

Sodium  Carbonate  NajCO,  ... 

92 

Zinc  Sulphate  ZnSOi.TH^O  1 ... 

1  90 

Potassium  Hydrogen  Sulphate 

KHSO, . 

86 

Potassium  Bromide  KBr  . 

84 

Ammonium  Sulphate  (NH|),S04  ... 

81 

Sodium  Chlorate  NaCIO,  . 

75 

Ammonium  Chloride  ^  . 

Potassium  Nitrate  NH4CI  t  KNO,  ... 

726 

Sodium  Nitrate  NaNO^ 

66 

Substance 

%  Humidity 

Sodium  Bromide  NaBr.2HiO 

58 

Calcium  Nitrate  Ca(N0])4.4H40  ... 
Sodium  Hydrogen  Sulphate  NaHS04. 

56 

H4O  . 

52 

Potassium  Thiocyanate  KCNS 

47 

Potassium  Nitrite  KNOj  . 

45 

Potassium  Carbonate  K.4C0,.2H40 
Sodium  Chloride  -  Potassium 

44 

Chlorate  NaCI  +KCIO3 

37 

Calcium  Chloride  CaCI,.6H,0 

32 

Potassium  Acetate  CH,.COOK 

20 

Lithium  Chloride  LiCl.HjO 

.15 

Phosphoric  Acid  H3P04..\Hj0 

9 

These  figures  in  general  are  correct  at  20  C.  The  variation  of  humidity  with  temperature  under  theta  conditions  is  not  great.  The 
worst  only  move  by  about  O'S  per  cent,  per  *  C.  and  many  of  them  are  u  low  as  0*02  par  cent,  per  *  C.  Where  data  are  available  we 
shall  be  pleased  to  assist  anybe^y  with  further  information  on  these  poinu  and  can  supply  data  for  some  further  percentages  as  well, 
if  required. 


TOWNSON  &  MERCER 

LIMITED 

390  SYDENHAM  ROAD,  CROYDON 


Telephone : 

Thornton  Heath  38SI  (5  lines) 


Telegrams  : 
Townson,  Croydon 


—  fOR  —  “ ^et^iee  to  Science 
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MANUFACTURING 

trades 


“Supplies  are  available — to  old  and  new  customers — tu 
far  as  supplies  permit. 

Ashex  Harmless  Food  Colours,  in  Liquid  and  Powdered 

types. 

Ashex  Concentrated  Essences,  for  aU  davouring  pur¬ 
poses,  in  Liquid  and  Powdered  types.' 

Liquid  and  Powdered  Siveetener*  for  all  manu-^ 

factoring  purposes.  ® 

Bulkin[i(  and  Filling  Af^ents.  for  most  puqtoses. 

Shortly  available — ronrenirated  animal  protein,  the  fireateat 
national  diet  development  for  year*. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  many  Food  Manufnrturen  of  the 
famous  Ashe  lAthoratories  Limited. 

follow  ASHt:  — the  f/reiilettl  name  in  modern 
foot!  produrtion 


ASHE  LABORATORIES 

120-2  VICTORIA  ST.  S.W.I. 
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.Aft  AnnouncemeHt 


The  KESTNER  EVAPORATOR  &  ENGINEERING  CO..  LTD.,  Chemical  Engineers,  of 
5,  Grosvenor  Gardens,  London,  S.W.  I,  would  like  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  design  and  construction  of  their  Chemical  Plant  units — Spray  Driers,  Evaporators, 
Stirrers,  etc. — which  are  regularly  advertised  in  this  paper,  are  based  on  the  practical 
experience  which  they  obtained  from  the  development  and  installation  of  numerous 
complete  process  plants. 

The  Kestner  Evaporator  &  Engineering  Company  make  a  speciality  of  complete 
installations  for  Food  and  allied  manufacturing  processes.  New  processes  are'  regularly 
developed  by  the  Company’s  staff  of  experienced  Chemists,  Physicists,  Metallurgists  and 
Engineers,  and  their  Works  are  specially  equipped  to  manufacture  the  corrosion-resisting 
materials  which  are  essential  in  the  manufacture  of  Chemical  Plant. 

Whilst  the  exacting  demands  of  the  Government  Departments  must  be  given  our  first 
consideration,  your  enquiries  for  any  type  of  process  plant  or  special  unit  for  the  Food 
Industry  are  especially  welcome  and  will  be  given  individual  attention — the  Kestner 
Organisation  is  always  at  your  service. 


London. 


June,  1942. 
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WILL  YE  NO*  COME  BACK  AGAIN  ?  Very  plaintive i  verv  ^mionching;buiU'^^ 

no  good  weeping  sentimental  tears.  Even  if  the  damn  case  does  come  back  again 

what  sort  of  condition  do  you  expect  it  to  be  in?  It  will  no  doubt  get  to  the  other  end 
all  right.  A  good  deal  battered  of  course :  not  to  mention  that  the  contents  will  probably  have 
suffered  somewhat.  You  cant  expect  the  cas*  ^  of  the  present  day  to  stand  up  to  the  blows  and 
buffets  of  many  journeys  without  some  form  cf  reinforcement.  No,  that  case  is  no*  coming 
back  again  in  any  fit  shape.  There* s  no  more  wood  on  it  and  there* re 

far  fewer  nails,  but  it  has  two  permanent  hands  of  Seal-Less  nailed  at  it  s 

weakest  point ;  a  few  small  nails  to  ^  tack*  the 
lid  on  and  two  more  bands  of  Seal-Less  to  hold 
it  safe  and  secure.  Tou*ll  be  seeing  this  case  so 
often  that  it  will  begin  to  took  like  a  relation! 

SUl-lESS  SIRAPPIN6  LID.,  IP  SOUTHWARK  STREET,  lONDON,  S.E.I.  TEIEPHONE:  HOP  1661-2 


cues 
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BOIL  IN  THE  MODERN  WAY 


Let  the  "KELLIE*'  Extra-Rap  i  d  Jam  Boiling  Pan  help  you 

Used  in  conjunction  with  our  latest  Automatic  Pan  Charging  Plants 
the  output  per  Boiling  Pan  will  easily  reach  4  tons  per  day  of  9  hours. 


ROBERT  KELLIE  &  SON,  LTD. 


DUNDEE 


THE  DUNDEE  FOUNDRY  DUNDEE 

Tclecraphicand  Cabl.  Addrcu;  “  KELLIE,"  DundM.  Tticphon*:  2819  (3  lln«) 

Manchctcr  Rcprttcntativc:  A.  E.  FIELDING,  QuMn't  Chambtrt,  2.  Ridf.fi.ld,  ManchMttr.  Taltphona:  Blackfriars  0449. 
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As  pioneers  and  inventors  of  the  “  Kellie*Yates  ”  Juice  and  Pomace  preparing, 
extracting  and  filtering,  distributing,  charging  and  boiling  plants  we  offer  clients 
unrivalled  technical  and  practical  advantages  based  on  our  accumulated  knowledge 
and  experience  and  many  years’  active  research  work.  Over  90  complete  installa¬ 
tions  are  now  in  operation  in  preserve  factories  throughout  the  world  producing 
high-class  preserves  of  finer  flavour  and  greater  clarity  at  a  fraction  of  their 
former  manufacturing  costs. 


LET  US  SEND  YOU  ILLUSTRATED  LITERATURE.  YOU’LL  BE  INTERESTED 


^''<*«f  Sfictr 

>**«•»  Cccktr. 


The 

Russian 


proverb  Measure  your  cloth 
ten  times;  you  can  only  cut  it 
once/^  is  a  useful  reminder  to 
those  who  have  no  automatic 
aid^  but  when  it  comes  to 
measuring  tea,  you'll  find  that 
our  Tea  Measuring  Machine  will 
measure  accurately  and  quickly. 
And  in  times  like  these,  its 
saving  will  soon  pay  for  its  cost 


WHO  ALSO 

CREATORS'OF  MODERN  KITCHEN  EQUIPMENT 

29-31  CREVILLE  STREET,  LONDON. E.C.L 

TtltpAoMt  :  H0Lbom3744(6lincs)  72r/«^raw/:  METALSPINNER.  LONDON. 


W.B«5/4» 
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IN  THE 
NATIONA 


RESTS  OF 
ECONOMY 


TIN  •  LEAD  •  ZINC  •  ALUMINIUM 
AND  ALL  NON-FERROUS  METALS 


It  is  very  necessary  that  such  metals 
which  must  be  imported  and  are  be¬ 
coming  increasingly  scarce  should  be 
conserved. 

In  most  conditions  black  steel  equip¬ 
ment  with  Lithcote  enamel  in  place  of 
such  metals  will  give  equal  service. 

You  will  be  co-operating  actively  In  the 
War  Effort. 


ij  u  A-u  f 


V  \j  U.  V4^'  t  <  I 

LlTllCOTE 

The  laslino  protective  lining  and  coating 


SOLE  LICENCEES  EOR  GREAT  BRITAIN 

NEWTON  CHAMBERS  &  CO.  LTD. 

THORNCLIFFE  IRONWORKS  * 

SHEFFIELD 


ASSOCIATES  &  LICENCEES  FOR  WEST  MIDI  ANDS 
WALES  &  SOUTH  WESTERN  AREAS 


EAGLE  WORKS 


PRODORITE  LTD. 

ORKS  WEDNESBURY. 


PROCESSING  PLANTS  AT  BOTH  THt  ABOVE  WORKS 
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UONTROL 


Always  on  the  job,  dependable,  untiring,  unfailing 
in  its  precision.  He  can’t  be  called  up  after  being 
thoroughly  trained  ...  he  is  “  permanently 
reserved.”  He  doesn’t  hold  his  hand  out  on  pay¬ 
day,  he  keeps  it  on  the  valve. 

What  is  this  “  universal  robot  ”  ?  .  .  .  The 
thermostatic  principle  in  the  Sarco  system  of 
temperature  control  .  .  .  thermometer  and  heat 
control  valve  in  one  .  .  .  inhumanly  accurate. 
Sarco  temperature  control  prevents  overheating, 
one  big  cause  of  fuel  wastage  ;  it  saves  money 
and  helps  the  National  drive  for  fuel  economy. 

You  can  acquire  his  services  for  little  more  than 
the  cost  of  two  weeks’  wages  of  a  skilled  plant 
attendant. 


For  advice  on  heat  control  ( in 
Storage,  Canning,  Refrigeration, 
Drying,  Jacketed  Pans,  Mixing, 
write  Dept.  F.  1 3. 
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Before  June  is  out 


Before  June  is  out  the  hours  of  black-  enough  for  making  certain  that  out- 

out  lengthen.  The  longest  day  has  put  is  maintained,  for  good  lighting 

gone ;  ahead,  once  again,  is  the  prob-  exhilarates  and  sustains  the  workers, 
lem  of  how  to  bring  daylight  seeing 
conditions  into  the  bUcked-out  factory. 

you  use.  Osram  is  a  worth-while 
Only  the  best  of  good  lighting  is  good  choice. 


THE  WONDERFUL  LAMP 

Advt.  of  The  General  Electric  Co.  Ltd.,  Magnet  Houu,  Kingstoay,  London,  ir.C.2 
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STAINLESS  STEEL 


3,000  gallon  Storage  Tank  nearing  completion 


FOOD  MANUFACTURING  EQUIPMENT 


The  various  types  of  Food  Plant  Equipment-  illustrated 
are  but  a  few  of  the  things  we  are  making  to  help,  not 
only  Food  Manufacturers,  but  also  the  National  effort. 


If  you  are  engaged  on  essential  work  our  Technical 
Service  is  at  your  disposal  at  all  times. 


Coffee  Percolators:  part  of  an  order  for  a  well-known  firm 
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NATIONAL  CONCENTRATED  FOODS 


A  Concentrated  Extract  with  high  Amino  Acid 
content.  Manufactured  by  Fredk.  Boehm  Ltd. 

Asa  basejncorporated  In  foodstuffs,  PROTEX  has 
been  accepted  as  a  standard  ingredient  by  the 
leading  food  manufacturers  and  is  valued  chiefly 
for  Its  power  of  enhancing  the  characteristic 
flavour  of  almost  any  food  preparation. 


YEAITIE  ^ 

A  Yeast  Extract  manufactured  by  the  Trent 
Yeast  Extract  Co.,  Ltd.,  from  Brewers’  .Yeast. 
Rich  in  Vitamin  B.  A  most  highly  concentrated 
food,  easily  digested  with  the  highest  nutritional 
and  health  value.  Possessing  a  pleasant  aroma 
and  flavour. 


Soles  Offices: 

FRED«.  BOEHM  LTD. 

ROWANHURST,  GROVE  ROAD,  BEACONSFIELD,  BUCKS 

Telephone :  Beaconsfield  378 
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There  is  plenty  of  urgent  production  to  be  done  to 
win  the  war  and  Benjamin  lighting  is  already  helping 
in  many  factories  to  speed  that  work.  It  can  help  you, 
too.  The  Benjamin  organisation  is  unique  in  the 
complete  industrial  lighting  service  provided.  Benjamin 
make  the  finest  reflectors  obtainable  and  have  ex¬ 
perienced  lighting  engineers  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

BEN/AMjN 

LIGHTING 

The  Benjamin  Electric  Ltd.,  Brantwood  Works,  Tottenham,  London,  N.I7. 

Telegrams:  “Benjalect,  Southtot,  London.”  Telephone:  Tottenham  5252  (5  lines).  1141 
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ARE  USED  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE 
OF  MOST  OF  THE 

WORLD-FAMOUS  FOOD  PRODUCTS 


FOR 

DRYING.  filtering.  DE- 
LIQUORING  OR  PRECIPITA¬ 
TING  ALL  KINDS  OF  FOOD 
PRODUCTS  DURING  PRO¬ 
CESSING  STAGES. 

USED  FOR 

filtering  frozen  eggs 

COFFEE  ESSENCE  GROUNDS 
BREAD  FOR  SAUSAGES 
POTATO  CRISPS  *  PULPS 
MEAT  EXTRACTS 
INFANT  FOODS 
RECLAIMING  SOLIDS 

FROM  liquor 
RECLAIMING  OIL  FROM 

OFFALS 

RECOVERING  CRYSTALS 
Etc.,  Etc. 

Almost  Unlimitod  Uses 


STANDARD  DESIGNS  IN  A 

variety  of  sizes  for 

STEAM.  BELT.  MOTOR  OR 
DIRECT  ELECTRIC  DRIVE. 


FIXED  OR  LIFT-OUT 
BASKETS.  VYITH  STAINLESS 
STEEL  OR  MONEL  FITMENTS 
THROUGHOUT. 


MAXIMUM  FILTRATION.  CLEANLINESS 

AND 

MECHANICAL  RELIABILITY  GUARANTEED 


ALSO 

special  designs  for 

SECRET  PROCESSES. 


Literature  and  Technical  Information  on  request 


Ask  for  Catalogua  No.  3V34 


CUSTOMERS'  PRODUCTS  TESTED  FREE  OF  CHARGE 


THOMAS  BROADBENT  &  SONS  LTD 


HHDDERSFIELD 


TELEPHONE  ; 

I  sat  (4  lines)  HUDDERSFIELD 


TELEGRAMS  ; 
BROADBENT.  HUDDERSFIELD 


LONDON  •  LEICESTER  •  MANCHESTER  •  NEWCASTLE  .  CLASCOW 


Fo 


CHIEFTAIN 


PRODUCTS  OF  INTERESTto 

Hfoodmanufactur^ 


YEASTS  for  ail 


purposes 


YEAST-SPREAD 


♦ 

For  Samples 
and  full 
Details 
get  in  touch 
with : — 


ECC  SUBSTITUTE 

POWDER  (Contains  no  Eggs) 

CONCENTRATED 

FLAVOURS 
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DOUBLE  SEAMING 

Friction  Rings  being  attached  to  I  Quart  Paint  Cans. 
Output — ISO  per  minute,  on  our  No.  SI  Ten-Spindle 
Automatic  Rotary  Seamer. 

CAMERON 

CAN  MACHINERY  CC. 
240  North  Ashland  Avenue 
Ohicaao  U.8.A. 
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WISDOM  SDOOESTED  Aluminium! 


Lightness  in  moving  parts,  without  sacrifice  of  strength, 
is  essential  for  efficiency.  Weight  costs  money  to  stan 
moving.  Weight  is  expensive  to  keep  moving  and  to  stop. 
Recognition  of  these  facts  led  to  the  application  of  high- 
strength,  corrosion-resisting  ‘  Noral  ’  aluminium  alloys  to  a 
wide  range  of  engineering  products,  including  mine  skips, 
machine-tool  parts,  crane  booms  and  excavator  buckets. 


Research  which  produced  in  aluminium  alloys  the  pro¬ 
perties  necessary  for  such  highly  stressed  machinery  has 
enabled  the  metal  to  meet  the  most  stringent  require¬ 
ments  for  war-time  uses.  This  work,  now  diverted  to 
current  applications,  continues.  Government  con- 
traaors  using  aluminium  are  invited  to  discuss  their  pro¬ 
blems  with  our  Research  and  Development  Department. 


NORTHERN  ALUMINIUM  COMPANY,  LIMITED  •  HEAD  OFFICE:  BANBURY.  OXFORDSHIRE 
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STAINLESS  ST 
PULPING 


Bur(h  Heath  2749. 


MANUFACTURERS  AND  BLENDERS. 
OF  RACKETED  TABLE  FOODS 

Contractors  to  H.M.  Government 

Trade  Enquiries  through  Appointed  Agents 

MARSHALL’S  MALTED  MILK,  LTD 

45Effra  Parade,  Brixton,  London.  S.W.2  Telephones:  Brixton  7441/2/3 
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YOU  BUY  FUEL  for  the  steam-heat  it  can  give  you.  It  isn’t  so  much  your  ration  of  fuel  as  your  ration  of  h^t. 

How  much  of  it  do  you  use  ?  How  much  of  this  heat  does  useful  work  and  how  much  goes  up  the  chimney 
or  down  the  drain  ?  Let  us  suppose  you’re  not  wasting  any  at  the  chimney  end.  Let’s  suppose  you  are 
generating  steam  as  eflSciently  as  possible  and  that  for  every  pound  of  coal  you  put  into  your  furnace  the  boiler 
is  turning  out,  shall  we  say,  9,000  heat  units  in  steam. 

When  the  steam  has  done  its  work  in  your  equipment  you  have  [”  — 

probably  used  between  8,000  and  8,300  of  these  heat  units.  The 
rest  of  the  heat  is  in  the  condensate  which  is  discharged  from  the 
equipment. 

What  happens  to  this  water  ? 

If  you  let  it  go  down  the  drain  instead  of  putting  it  back  into  the 
boiler  you  are  actually  throwing  away  something  like  8  to  10  per  cent, 
of  your  fuel.  Enough  to  make  your  hair  curl,  isn’t  it  ? 

With  steam  there  are  two  sides  to  watch — the  way  it  is  generated  and 
the  way  it  is  used.  The  economies  which  can  be  made  in  the  way  steam 
is  used  are  just  as  substantial  as  those  which  can  be  made  at  the  boiler  end. 

For  more  information,  will  you  please  fill  in  the  enquiry  form  and 
send  it  to  us  ?  We  will  show  you  how  correct  steam  trapping  (and 
air  venting)  can  save  fuel  and  production  time  at  the  steam  using  end. 

That’s  our  speciality. 
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SPIRAX  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

CHELTENHAM,  GLOS. 


LTD. 


o 


3  « 


o 

00-0 
G  V 


T.I.phon.  :  Cheltenham  5175  Teletramt:  5pirax,  Cheltenham 

^LONDON  OFFICE:  28  VICTORIA  ST.,  S.W.I.  Tel.:  Abbey  6101 


kPIRAX  STEAN  tRAPPING  AND  AIR  VENTING 
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YEARS  OF 
SUSTAINED  SERVICE 


It  was  in  1841  that  the  House  of  White,  Tomkins 
and  Courage  Ltd,  was  established, 

★  ★  ★  ★ 

Today  the  business  is  pre-eminent  in  its  field;  it 
having  been  built  up  by  supplying  the  highest  quality 
goods  at  reasonable  prices, 

^  ir  ic  ir 

Large  Mills  and  Factories  are  established  in  LONDODi, 
LIVERPOOL,  BELFAST,  TANDRAGEE  and 
REIGATE, 

★  ★  ★  ★ 

The  business  in  ESSENTIAL  OILS,  ESSENCES, 
FLAVOURINGS  AND  HARMLESS  FOOD 
COLOURS  is  conducted  from  North  Albert  Works, 
Reigate. 

★  ★  ★  ★ 


In  peace  and  war  the  best 
to  the  Trade  by 


service  is  given 


WHITE,  TOMKINS  &  COURAGE,  Ltd 

NORTH  ALBERT  WORKS,  REIGATE,  SURREY  // 

Phone:  Reigate  2242  and  2243  Grams:  Esswhite,  Reigate  U 


GATE 
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THE  ARMY  THAT 
DEPENDS  ON  LIGHT 


The  army  of  production,  because  it  fights 
indoors,  is  entirely  dependent  on  light.  As 
soldiers  can  advance  only  as  fast  as  their 
supply  columns,  so  the  Army  of  Production 
can  produce  only  at  the  rate  permitted  by 
the  standard  of  lighting  in  the  factory. 


PROMOTE  SAFETY.  In  a  big  punch-press 
room  accidents  dropped  11%. 

ELIMINATE  WASTE.  Mistakes  in  seeing 
are  costly  in  both  materials  and  men. 

REDUCE  WASTE  ENERGY.  Conserves 
worker.s‘  nervous  and  physical  energy  by 
better  working  conditions.  Helps  older 
workers  whose  eyes  need  more  light. 


The  man  at  the  lathe  is  the  partner  of  the  fighting 
man.  Eyes  and  light  are  partners  in  seeing.  Upon 
these  partnerships  to-day,  more  than  ever  before, 
depend  the  things  we  can’t  afford  to  lose.  Better 
lighting  can  eliminate  the  handicaps,  hazards  and 
hidden  waste  that  eyestrain  so  often  imposes  upon 
the  army  of  production. 


That’s  why  employers  of  men  In  vital  workers  whose 

Industries  are  discovering  how  B  T  H  The  man  at  the  lathe  is  tl 

Light-Conditioning  can  •  man.  Eyes  and  light  are 

INCREASE  MANPOWERwIthoutemplor.  hi np 

ing  a  single  new  worker.  How?  Here  is  ,(  eliminate  th 

an  example.  A  foundry  was  able  to  produce  hidden  waste  that  eyestrs 

more  castings  in  two  shifts  with  proper  jj,e  army  of  production, 

lighting,  than  it  formerly  produced  in  three.  '  * 

Let  B  7  H  Ughting  Engineers  help  you  to  plan 
efficient  lighting  for  production  and  walfara. 


MAZDA  Lamps 

with  MAZDALUX  Equipment 


3942  BTH  for  all  Electrical  Plant  and  Equipment 

vTHE  BRITISH  THOMSON-HOUSTON  CO..  LTD.,  CROWN  HOUSE.  ALDWYCH,  LONDON.'W.Cl,,. 
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T/je  Cider  Press 

see  here  the  simplest  form  of  Filter  Press. 

Layers  of  apple  pulp  are  laid  between  the 
coarse  filtering  mats  and  the  raw  apple  juice  u 
squeezed  out. 

Many  of  these  presses  are  still  in  use  and  much 
of  the  cider  drunk  locally  is  produced  by  this  method. 

In  these  days  of  modern  machinery,  such  presses 
seem  crude,  but  nevertheless,  they  are  the  basis  of  the 
filter  press  of  to-day.  The  difference  lies  in  their 
product  —  the  difference  between  the  rough  and 
cloudy  liquid  of  the  labourers’  pint  and  the  vintage 
champagne  ciders. 

If  you  have  a  problem  involving  filtration  of  any 
medium  to  “  vintage  ”  standards,  we  would  be 
pleased  to  hear  about  it. 


BRITISH  FILTERS  LIMITED 

AIRCRAFT  HOUSE,  MARKET  HARBOROUGH 

ROLLER  DRYING  MACHINES 


FOR  MILK  AND  OTHER  FOOD  PRODUCTS 


-BUT 

faithfully  reproduces  the 
flavour  of  this  popular 
vegetable  and  is  invaluable 
to  manufacturers  of 
sausages,  meat  pastes, 
sauces,  condiments,  etc. 

In  the  same  serieswe  offer: 
GARLIC  FLAVOUR 
and 

SHALLOT  FLAVOUR. 

WE  HOLD 
A 

MINISTRY  OF  FOOD 
LICENCE 

FOR  THESE  FLAVOURS 


BUSH<: 


HUfft 
lAVOURS 


W.  J.  BUSH  &  CO.  LTD.,  ASH  GROVE,  LONDON,  E. 8 
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FATS 


Carbohydrates  ■  20*0% 


MaWlOVR 


Supplies  are  now  available 

PROTEINS  .  .  43-5°o 


All  extremely  important 
in  food  production 
to-day  ! 


BRITISfl/Vol^V^^ 

LTD. 

Weify/n,  CHiUTin  VILLA.  CIJMTKI  ROAD.  Slorl(c»d  Hrr1< 

Telegrams:  TRUSOY,  BISHOPS  STORTFORD,  HERTS. 
Telephone:  BISHOPS  STORTFORD  1110 


All  enquiries  for  Scotland  to  be  sent  to  ;  THOMAS 
HOWDEN,  LTD.,  Craigentinny  Avenue  North,  Leith, 
Edinburgh.  All  other  enquiries  to  this  address.  Reci¬ 
pes  and  practical  advice  can  be  had  T)n  application 
from  our  representatives,  who  cover  all  districts. 


Shortage  of  timber  of  all  kinds  makes  it  VITAL  for  you  to  preserve  your  containers  as  long  as 
possible.  You  may  shortly  be  unable  to  buy  any  at  all. 

A  lining  of  Tetleys  enamel  will  help  enormously  in  this  direction.  •  In  addition,  sterility,  safety 
and  purity  are  ensured.  Scientifically  prepared  for  your  needs  it  is  easy  to  apply  and  Is  effective 
for  many  years.  It  is  especially  suitable  for  application  to  American  OAK. 

FREE  literature  sent  or  demonstration  given  entirely  without  obligation.  Write  to-day. 

JOSEPH  CHATER  &  SONS  LIMITED 


COMMERCIAL  ROAD.  LONDON 
SOLE  SELLING  AGENTS 


Euraoe:  JOHN  W.  PICKLES  A  SONS,  OSSETT,  YORKS. 
Thon*  i  OM«tt  111  and  2E2.  Auttniaeia;  A.  LAWRENCE 
A  CO.  LTD.,  LITTLE  ROURKE  STREET,  MELBOURNE. 


PItast  tend  for  the  free  booklet  "Contamination  OX”  showing 
untouched  photographs  of  Tetley's  enamel  in  use. 
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HHAT  HA^  LIOIITING  TO  IIO  WITH  FIGHTING? 

WITHOUT  CORRECT  LIGHTING  IN  THE  FACTORIES  THAT 
SUPPLY  THE  SERVICES,  OUTPUT  MUST  SUFFER. 

Good  lighting,  so  closely  allied  to  produaion  and  the  welfare  of  workers,  is  vital.  If  your 
installation  needs  better  planning — or  changes  are  required  here  and  there  to  take  care  of  new 
processes — or  extensions  are  necessary — consult  the  G.E.C.  Take  advantage  of  the  knowledge 
G.E.C.  lighting  specialists  have  gained  in  helping  wartime  factories  towards  full  production. 

FOR  ANY  STANDARD  OF  ILLUMINATION 

WITH 

Lamps  and  ^jsram  Fluorescent  Tubes 


Advt.  of  The  General  Electric  Co.  Ltd.,  Magnet  House,  Kingsway,  London,  W.C.2 
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Write  for  Publication  F.M.E.  66 

THE  BRUSH  ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING  CO..  LTD., 
LOUGHBOROUGH.  ENGLAND 


HOMOGENISERS 


HOMOCEIVMSATIOIV 

ImprovesFoodProd^ 


The  use  of  substitutes  in  processed 
food  is  unavoidable  to-day.  The 
problem  of  the  manufacturer  Is  to 
maintain  the  “.Appeal  tothe  Palate  “ 
and  Improve  the  keeping  quality. 
You  can  do  this  v/ith 


.-SUPERFINE  SOYA  FLOUR  = 


An . . 


Product 


The  Soya  Bean  has  been  called  **The  Magic  Bean**  because  it 
has  so  many  uses  —  but  no  single  Soya  bean  preparation  will 
serYe  eyery  purpose.  Our  slogan  has  always  been  **THE  BETTER 
LOAF**  and  Bread  has  always  been  our  chief  iob|  therefore  we 
concentrated  on  producing  a  Soya  Flour  especially  for  Bakers. 

Our  Superfine  SOYA  FLOUR  for  Bread 

1.  Improves  the  sheen  on  the  crumb  and  bleaches  the  colour. 

2.  Mellows  the  dough  —  making  it  easier  to  mould. 

3.  Gives  a  moister  and  more  velvety  crumb. 

A  Improves  the  keeping  qualities  of  the  bread. 

You  Just  try  it  and  See! 


THE  BRITISH  ARKADY  CO.  LTD. 

SKERTON  ROAD  •  OLDTRAFFORD  •  MANCHESTER  16 
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Aptr^cting  Kilns^Yt  Wode  A  The  Torhshire  Oo/esmon 


There  s  something  missing  .  .  . 

Almost  a  picture  of  rural  peace,  only  waiting 
for  completion  by  someone  down  at  the  Coun¬ 
cil  Offices,  who  will  dig  out  from  under  the  rods, 

in  mid  "sJrStalnLl  P°'«  °J.  ®  us  i"  black 

Steel  and  Aluminium  white  how  many  miles  Itjs  to  where. 

we  fabricate  (in  normal  At  about  the  same  time,  milestones  will  lose  their 
SLnS'vS  fJr  non-committal  stare  and  as  roads  and  loads 

Food  storage  &  processing.}  aresubjectsakin,  weatButterfieldswill  beabletotalk 

delivery  of  our  Road  Transport  Tanks  for  liquids  in 
bulk.  Meanwhile  these  sturdy  Tanks  will  continue 
to  give  existing  operators  reliable  service  under 
ail  conditions. 

HEAD  OFFICE:  SHIPLEY,  YORKS.  Phone:  Shipley  851  (5  lines) 

BRANCHES  :  Belfast,  Birmingham.  Cardi  ff,  Dublin,  Glasgow,  Liverpool. 

London,  Manchester,  Newcastle  -on  -  Tyne,  Nottingham 
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Of  topical  interest  to 

TIN  PRINTERS, 
OPEN  TOP  CAN 
MANUFACTURERS 
AND  FOOD  PACKERS 


Here  is  a  list  of  the  principal  Varnishes  and 
Lacquers  used  at  the  present  time  by  the  Tin 
Printing  and  Canning  Industry,  and  manufactured 
by  Robt.  Ingham  Clark  &  Co.  in  association 
with  R.  Gay  &  Co. 

FOR  TINPLATE  PRINTERS 

Pasteurising  Staving  Varnish  {^Deodorised) , 

White  Dial  Staving  Varnish,  Silver  Staving  Varnish, 
Pale  Elastic  Staving  Varnish,  Tinplate  Staving  Varnish, 
Nan-poisonous  Gold  Staving  Varnish, 

Gold  Staving  Varnish  {Self  coloured). 
Retorting  and  Acid  Resisting  Gold  Staving  Varnish, 
Coating  Sizes  for  Coloured  Staving  Enamels, 
Staving  Coating  Enamels  in  agreed  shades. 

Black  Stove  Enamels  {Dull  and  Glossy), 
Translucent  Coloured  Staving  Lacquers  in  agreed  shades. 

FOR  OPEN  TOP  CAN  MANUFACTURERS 

ORCHALINE.  An  anti-acid  Lacquer  for  the  insides  of 
Fruit  Cans. 

ANTISULVA.  A  sulphur -resisting  Lacquer  for  the  insides 
of  Vegetable  Cans. 

HAM  LACQUER.  For  internal  coating  of  Ham  Tins. 


TENTEN  LACQUER— FOR  BLACK  IRON  PLATES 

This  double-sided  Lacquer  is  an  outstand¬ 
ing  rust-preventative.  It  is  non-poisonous. 
Acid  Resisting  and  Odourless. 


All  the  above  specially  made  for  Sioving  in  Automatic  or  Box  Stoves. 


FOR  FOOD  PACKERS 

AIR  DRYING  GOLD  LACQUER  A  AIR  DRYING  BLUE  LACQUER 

Both  the  above  supplied  in  all  shades  for  the  exterior 
of  Food  Cans. 

ROBf  INGHAM  CLARK  &  Co. 
and  R.  GAY  &  Co., 
Witley  Court,  Witley,  Surrey. 

Telephone:  WORMLEY  280-4 

LONDON  OFFICE  :  6  ARLINGTON  STREET.  S.W.i 
(TELEPHONE:  REGENT  o88l> 


If  you  are  engaged  alto  on  Mumciom  and  Armaments  aork,  torite  for 
a  copy  of  our  "'WAR  SUPPLIES  CATALOOUE,"  it  contain., 
valuable  data  for  buyers  and  users  of  PeUntt,  Varnishes.  Lacquers 
etc.,  to  specification. 


Uf 


I 


Our  full  range  of  Glassware  includes 
bottles  and  jars  suitable  for  an/ 
food  product  as  they  display  the 
contents  effectively.  However, 
owing  to  present  conditions,  we 
would  ask  the  indulgence  of  our 
customers  regarding  designs,  sizes 
and  delivery. 

IRX  s  SHRIU 

LTD. 

Regd.  Office : 

ALBERT  GLASS  WORKS.  HUNSLET.  LEEDS.  10 

Also  at 

CLARENCE  GLASS  WORKS,  DONISTHORPE  GLASS 

WORKS 

Qramt ;  "Feeders,  Phone,  Leeds."  Cables  :  “Feodors,  Leeds.  " 

Phone  21568  (2  lines). 

London  Office : 

ST.  MARTIN’S  HOUSE.  29  LUDGATE  HILL.  E.C.  4 

Phone:  Citq  7170 


XXX 
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★We  are  manufacturers,  not  agents,  and 
have  been  manufacturing  for  the  past  35 
years.  Buy  from  the  makers  and  gain 
the  advantage  of  their  experience. 


One  Beth  Labeller  is  adjustable  to  all  round 
sizes.  Will  label  any  round  can  or  package, 
with  or  without  lids,  at  any  desired  speed 
without  skilled  operator  and  with  very  small  power. 
The  Paste  does  not  touch  the  tin,  therefore 
no  rust  is  formed  and  brightly  coloured  labels 
are  kept  bright. 

No  waiting  to  dry. 

Fitted  with  Castors,  if  desired. 

Complete  with  or  without  electric  motor-drive. 


THE  BETH  LABEL  &  WBAPPER  MACHINES 

LIMITED 


Dagmar  Road,  London,  X.4 


Telephone:  ARCHWAY  2933 
Telegrams:  “Labwrap,  Finspark.  London*’ 
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MINISTRY  OF  WORKS  &  BUILDINGS 


COMPULSORY  DISCLOSURE 


{Dcjerut  (Ctnerat)  Regulations, 
1939>  No,  s6aaa  S.  R.  &  O. 
1942  No.  761) 


OF  SCRAP  METAL 


EVERY  OCCUPIER  OF  PREMISES  in  the  areas  of  the  United  Kingdom  specified  below  must  furnish 
to  the  Ministry'  of  Works  &  Buildings  a  return  of  any  accumulation  on  those  premises  of  3  tons  or  more 
of  metal  suitable  for  scrap.  Returns  must  be  made  on  a  prescribed  form^  within  30  days  of  14th  May,  1942, 
or  of  any  subsequent  day  on  which  such  an  amount  of  metal  suitable  for  scrap  is  brought  on  the  premises. 

The  areas  to  which  this  notice  applies  are  : 

Th«  LONDO/I  CIVIL  DEFENCE  RE6I0N  Tha  County  of  NOTTINGHAMSHIRE 

The  County  of  ESSEX  The  County  of  MONMOUTHSHIRE 

The  County  of  DORSET  The  County  Borough  of  LEEDS 

The  County  Borough  of  BRISTOL  The  Counties  of  EAST,  WEST  and  MID-LOTHIAN 


Returns  from  other  areas  will  be  required  In  due  course 


Metal  is  deemed  suitable  for  scrap  if  it  is,  or 
forms  part  of,  any  building,  structure, 
machinery,  plant,  or  article  which  is  disused, 
obsolete  or  redundant,  or  otherwise  serving  no 
immediate  purpose. 


Aluminium  and  magnesium,  and  alloys  of 
either  of  them,  are  exempted  from  the  Order. 

Under  the  Order  “Premises”  means  any 
building  or  land  having  an  assessment  under 
Schedule  A  or  subject  to  a  valuation  for  rating. 


Returns  are  NOT  required  where 


(a)  The  Board  of  Trade  certify  that  the  metal  is,  or 
forms  part  of,  machinery  or  plant  that  is  disused  or 
spare  in  consequence  of  a  concentration  scheme  ap¬ 
proved  by  them. 

(b)  The  metal  forms  pm  of  stand-by  plant  or  equip¬ 
ment  held  by  Public  Utility  Undertakings  and  essential 
for  the  performance  of  the  statutory  obligations  of 
those  undertakings. 

'c)  The  metal  forms  part  of  a  machine  tool  of  any  of 


the  descriptions  specified  in  the  first  schedule  to  the 
Control  of  Machine  Tools  (No.  9)  Order  1941,  or  a 
cutting  tool  of  any  of  the  descriptions  specified  in  the 
first  s^edule  to  the  Control  of  Machine  Tools  (Cutting 
Tools)  (No.  i)  Order  1942,  or  any  Order  replacing  or 
amending  them. 

(d)  Returns  in  respect  of  the  metal  are  already  made 
under  the  Industry  (Records  &  Information)  Orders 
1940  and  1941. 


*  FORMS  on  which  returns  must  he  made  are  obtainable  from  the  Director  of  Demolition  and  Recovery  (Scrap 
Metal  Order)  Ministry  of  Works  &  Buildings,  Sanctuary  Buildings,  Great  Smith  Street,  London,  S.W.I. 


EMULSIFICATION 
and  OISPERSION 


COIlOID  MILIS  ITB^-  CRASTlEflMANOftWAY,'  SImi 


Phont 
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AUSTERITY 


is  the  Keynote  In  Canning  today,  as  in  so  many  other 
branches  of  our  daily  life.  Tinplate  gives  place  to  Black- 
plate  for  certain  packs— other  packs  are,  alas!  suspended 
“for  the  duration.” 

In  these  ever-changing  days  Holdens,  as  alvvays,  are  ready  to 
give  up-to-the-minute  advice 
on  any  aspect  of  Food  Lacquer 
and  Metal  Box  Varnish  prob- 
[  @  lems.  Pin  your  faith  to  these 

\  tried  and  trusted  old  favourites.  Vfe 


SUPER 
ZINNATINE 
Antl>ac{d,  non-poit* 
onous  gold  coating 
praarvM  th«  rich 
fresh  colour  and 
flavour  of  fruits. 


SULFATINE. 

Tha  sulphur-rat  Ist- 
Ing  ZINNATINE 
prasants  theta  black¬ 
ening  tulns  In  vaga- 
tabla  packs. 


Am  Aiioir  m  to  meoDucf 

TO  YOU  A  mu  TAt/fA/D  - 

ri756  DEEP  m  MPING 
GOID  UCQUER  ^ 
BUCKPUTE(.CENEMl 
PURPOSE  WORK .... 


ARTHUR  HOLDEN  l  SONS  LIMITED 


THE  P!  ON  EE  a  lACQUEP 
MANUEACTUPEPS 

BIRMINGHAM 
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A  well-known  Confectioner  writes  : 

**  It  is  quite  the  best  product  I  have 
ever  used,** 


:UMMING> 

)ar^ 


^  ^  Imparls  that  true 

(8^®^'*'*^  Butter  Flavour 

Aroma  to  all  confec¬ 
tionery. 

A  postcard  brinffs  you  literature  and  a  working  sample  by  return 
(Please  state  exactly  the  purpose  for  whieh  you  wish  to  use  TWINLINK) 


CUMMING,  PARSONS  LTD. 

ST.  MARY’S  STREET  DISTILLERY 
COLLYHIIRST  ■  MANCHESTER,  9 


TalaphoiM  i  COLlyhwrM  2404  4  2tM  Talacrami  <  DMI,  ManchMtM- 

Available  through  all  Wholesalers 


NON-SCORCH  461804  (Chevler  Regd.) 


PIPER  BttllG  USES 


INSURE  WITH 


Made  in  large  variety  of  shapes  and  sizes. 
Indents  through  Merchants  and  Shippers. 


MAKERS  ALSO  OF 
FLAN  AND  TART  TRAYS, 


Waxed  Jelly  Cases,  Cake  Frillings,  Plate 
Papers,  etc.,  for  Wholesale  and  Retail  Bakers 
and  Confectioners. 


THE 

LONDON & 
LANCASHIRE 


INSURANCE  C? 

LTP 


CHEVERTON  &  LAIDLER, 

Manufacturers  of  Paper  Food  Containers, 
Chevler  Road,  Princes  Risboro*,  England. 


For  Prospectus,  and  full  information  on  all 
classes  of  Insurance,  write  to: 


Keen  Agents  With  Bakery  connections  (export)wanted. 
Send  fullest  particulars  and  British  references. 


Chief  Administration  : 

7,  Chancery  Lane.  London,  W.C.2 
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“Rome  wasn’t  built  in  a  day!” 

.  .  .  nor  will  the  reconstruction  of  Britain  be  completed  in  a 
year  .  .  .  but  if  we  are  to  build  a  newer,  cleaner  Britain  that 
our  children  and  their  children  will  be  proud  of,  we  must 
build  with  vision!  Architect  and  scientist,  engineer  and 
builder,  must  co-operate  .  .  .  ^e  ordinary  man  and  woman 
must  see  that  this  co-operation  be  applied  intelligently  to  con¬ 
structing  a  country  in  which  everyone  can  live  in  contentment. 
Makeshifts  will  no  longer  satisfy  .  .  .  old-fashioned  buildings 
adapted  into  flats  or  offices  must  pass  away  .  .  .  modern 
constructional  methods  must  be  adopted  in  the  new  buildings 
.  .  .  and  in  this  modern,  clean  Britain,  clean  temperate  air 
must  be  supplied  to  all  buildings  whether  industrial  or 
residential. 

Mellor  Bromley  Air  G)nditioning  Division  have  not  been  to  see 
you  recently  .  .  .  petrol  shortage  .  .  .  the  call  of  the  services  .  .  . 
and  pressure  of  work  have  made  business  calls  difficult — but 
when  Peace  comes — Mellor  Bromley  Air  Conditioning  Division 
will  be  ready  to  supply  you  with  newer  and  more  scientific  air 
conditioning  plant.  , 

AIR  CONDITIO  I^ING  DIVISION 

MELLOR  BROMLEY  &  €«  Ltd.  LEICESTER 
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WAX 
IM  PREGNATED 
PACKS  &  PAPER  GOODS 


The'PEARL*  of  the  past .. 


The  PEARLS  of  the  present.. 


A'GHOST'of  the  past 


Boxes,  Tubes  —  All  types  of 
Paper  or  Cardboard  Articles 


The  ESSENTIAL  wartime  product 
for  ESSENTIAL  goods 
Sole  Manufacturers 

PEARLITE  Box  Co.  Ltd.  London  A  Manchester 
West  Road,  London,  N.17.  Tottenham  S051  -2 


hAanufaciurers  of:— 

FLAVOURS 

for 

Confectionery  and  Foodstuffs  ^ 


Distillers  of:— 

TERPENELESS 

OILS 

ETC.. 

ETC. 


S®FL@l^r  mBTED 


WADSWORTH  RO.,  PERIVALE,  CREENFORD,  MIDDLESEX 

S 

PHONE:  PERivale  1172-3 
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from  light  gouge  sheet  metal  Heat  Bxchangert,  Oil  Refitting 
work  to  heavy  forgingt,  the  Tanks,  Steam-jaeketed  Bolling 
following  are  typical  of  the  font.  Ducting,  Autoclaves, 
Stainless  Steel  jobs  going  Valves,  and  High-Pressure  and 
through  our  shops  at  the  pre-  Vacuum  Process  Vessels  of  all 
sent  time  —  Pipework,  Colls,  kinds. 

BOLTON’S  SUPERHEATER  & 


—no  matter  how  exacting  on  the  score  of  intricacy, 
will  be  met  to  your  complete  satisfaction  by  the 
BOLTON  organisation.  Our  resources  in  Stainless 
Steel  Fabrication  are  unique,  and  for  evidence  of 
our  versatility  we  invite  you  to  write  for  a  selection 
of  photographs. 


Boltons 


STOCKPORT 


CAMBRIDGE 

INSTRUMENTS 

FOR  FOOD  AND  DRINK  INDUSTRIES 


THIS  USEFUL  BOOK  902-r 

FREE  on  Request 


BAKERIES 
DAIRIES 
CANNING 
BOTTLING 
PRESERVING 
COLD  STORAGE 
SUGAR  BOILING 
SUGAR  REFINING 
.  BREWERIES 
DISTILLERIES 
TRANSPORT.  ETC. 
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Facing  first  page  of  Editorial 


Executives  of  every  food  Industry  are  bound  to 
find  valuable  information  in  this  publication. 
It  details  in  a  convenient  and  useful  way  where 
instruments  may  be  applied  with  economy  and 
advantage  in  the  manufacture,  preservation, 
storage  and  transport  of  food  and  beverages. 
Illustrated  throughout  with  actual  installations 
In  a  number  of  well-known  factories. 


CAMBRIDGE 


INSTRUMENT  CO  LTD 


iONMM*.  H»*d  Off  it*. _  IS  GROSVENOR  PLACE 
CAMBRioof  bShommatu '  L  O  N  O  O  N .  S.  W.  •• 
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The  National  Bread 

HE  eighty-five  per  cent.*  wheatmeal  loaf  is 
now  a  commonplace.  People  seem  to  be 
settling  down  to  its  consumption  quite  nicely. 
There  are,  of  course,  a  few  complaints,  one  of 
them  being  that  it  gets  dry  quickly  and  is  crumbly. 
The  bread  will  doubtless  improve  as  time  goes  on 
and  the  bakers  get  the  hang  of  the  new  flour.  The 
National  Association  of  Bakers,  Confectioners  and 
Caterers  has  taken  prompt  action  in  providing  a 
series  of  lectures  throughout  the  country  to  assist 
bakers  to  overcome  difficulties,  and  has  offered  to 
make  a  generous  contribution  to  federations  and 
local  associations  towards  the  cost  of  arranging 
meetings  for  the  same  purpose. 

The  trade  press,  as  a  whole,  has  taken  the  new 
Order  in  a  helpful  spirit.  The  N.A.  Review  has 
said  that  “  the  trade  is  ready  to  respond  ”.  A  writer 
in  the  British  Baker  expresses  himself  more  in 
sorrow  than  in  anger;  indulges  in  wistful  memories 
of  cottage  loaves;  promises  not  to  complain  about 
the  absence  of  white  bread  during  the  w’ar,  but 
warns  us  that  he  will  not  let  “  the  faddists — the 
doctrinaire,  short-sighted,  illogical  faddists — so  full 
of  incomplete  facts,  so  devoid  of  wisdom,  think 
that  we  will  not  welcome  back  with  open  arms, 
when  the  war  is  won,  the  white  bread  of  this 
country — the  best  bread  that  has  ever  been  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  world  ”. 

The  Lancet  discounts  some  of  the  fears  expressed 
by  some  members  of  the  medical  profession  that 
dire  things  like  spastic  colon  and  ulcerative  colitis 
may  be  the  National  bread-eaters’  future  lot.  But, 
pointing  out  that  85  per  cent,  flour  is  not,  like 
white  flour,  purine-free,  asks  how’  the  uric  acid 
formed  during  metabolism  will  affect  gout.  The 
suggestion,  however,  is  made  that  the  doctors  need 
not  worry  about  that  until  more  is  known  about 
its  pathology.  Here  is  one  more  of  what  Pro¬ 
fessor  Drummond  recently  described  as  “  discon¬ 
certing  gaps  in  our  knowledge  ”.  It  is  certain 
that  the  protagonists  in  the  dietetic  arena  will  be 
on  the  alert  to  record  results,  and  perchance  Some 
of  the  gaps  may  thereby  be  closed.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  we  feel  that  a  little  agnosticism  is  not  an  un¬ 
reasonable  attitude,  if  only  a  temporary  one.  We 
rely  upon  the  activities  of  the  experts  to  supply 
grounds,  in  due  course,  for  a  more  positive 
doctrine. 


Undulant  Fever  and  Pasteurised  Milk 

The  extraordinary  idea  is  apparently  firmly 
fixed  in  the  minds  of  many  laymen  that  Guernsey 
cows,  pedigree  for  choice,  are  miraculously  im¬ 
mune  from  disease.  Time  and  time  again  they 
have  assured  us  that  there  is  no  danger  to  be 
feared  from  unboiled  milk  obtained  from  some 
home  farm  or  other  having  a  herd  of  such  high- 
toned  cows. 

What  is  described  as  a  small  outbreak  of  undu¬ 
lant  fever  in  a  girls’  school  is  reported  in  the 
B.M.J.  (April  25,  1942),  in  which  milk  was  clearly 
the  source  of  infection.  The  milk  supplies  to  the 
school  were  obtained  from  the  home  farm  on  the 
estate,  and  unheated  milk  was  drunk  at  breakfast 
and  supper.  The  girls  had  been  accustomed  to  a 
pasteurised  supply  in  the  town  before  the  school 
had  been  evacuated  to  the  country. 

In  connection  w'ith  this  case  one  of  the  authors 
recorded  the  findings  in  a  boys’  boarding-school  in 
which  samples  of  blood  from  160  boys  were  taken. 
Since  it  was  ascertained  that  these  boys  had  con¬ 
sumed  raw  milk  over  a  period  of  years,  it  was 
thought  worth  while,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  20  to 
30  per  cent,  of  herd  samples  in  Great  Britain  are 
infected,  to  test  their  sera  for  agglutinins  to  Br. 
abortus  (Oxford  Standards  Suspension).  The 
results  were  as  follows : 

Total  number  of  sera,  160.  Negative  at  1  in  20, 
153.  Positive  at  1/20,  7  (4-4  per  cent.);  1/40,  4 
(2-5  per  cent.);  1/80,  3  (1-9  per  cent.);  1/160,  2 
(1-3  per  cent.);  1/320,  0.  There  was  no  history  of 
diagnosed  clinical  cases  among  these  boys,  but  it 
seems  clear  that  the  consumption  of  raw  milk  has 
produced  enough  latent  infection  to  raise  the  fre¬ 
quency  of  anti-bodies  to  Br.  abortus  to  a  level 
considerably  above  that  found  in  the  population 
at  large.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  certain  obscure 
ailments  in  the  past  were,  in  fact,  milk  Brucella 
cases.’ 

People  will  jog  along  comforted  by  the  fact  that 
you  have  to  drink  lots  of  raw  milk  to  catch  un¬ 
dulant  fever,  but  the  catch  in  it  is  that  you  will 
not  be  sure  to  which  class  you  belong  until  you 
are  down  on  your  back  with  it.  We  have  seen 
undulant  fever  working  on  several  friends  of  ours 
and  this  was  sufficient  to  convince  us  that  it  is  by 
no  means  a  pleasant  disease.  Prevention  is  easy — 
pasteurise  all  milk. 
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Egg  Substitute 

Stating  that  the  prosecution  had  been  impeded 
all  the  way  by  a  Ministry  of  Food  licence,  the 
Stipendiary  Magistrate  dismissed  summonses 
against  four  firms  for  offences  arising  out  of  the 
sale  of  an  egg  substitute.  The  product  in  question, 
which  was  stated  to  contain  96  per  cent,  dyed 
blended  flour,  3  per  cent,  bicarbonate  of  soda,  and 
1  per  cent,  gum,  was  licensed  by  the  Ministry,  and 
until  that  licence  was  revoked  and  a  sale  took 
place  after  revocation  there  was  a  perfectly  sound 
defence.  These  substitute  cases  appear  to  get 
more  complicated  every  day,  and  this  is  the  first 
time  we  have  noted  that  a  magistrate  has  men¬ 
tioned  hampering  of  the  prosecution  by  Ministerial 
action.  It  has  been  usually  maintained  that  the 
holding  of  a  licence  does  not  exclude  prosecution 
for  offences  against  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  upon 
which  the  prosecution  in  this  case  depended. 


Anti-Vaccination  Advertisements 

The  vaccination  controversy  has  been  going  on 
for  many  years,  oft-times  with  considerable  viru¬ 
lence.  It  has  recently  been  associated  with  the 
important  issue  of  the  right  of  free  expression  of 
sincerely  held  opinion.  The  Secretary  of  the 
National  Anti-Vaccination  League  has  protested 
against  the  attempts  of  the  Ministry  of  Health  to 
induce  those  newspapers  that  are  members  of  the 
Advertising  Association  to  boycott  the  League’s 
advertisements.  The  published  correspondence 
between  Mr.  A.  Morgan  Williams  and  G.  Russell 
Chapman,  Secretary  of  the  Advertising  Associa¬ 
tion,  is  interesting.  The  former  says  that  he 
understands  that  the  Press  is  a  prohibited  area  for 
the  Anti-Vaccination  League  for  ever  and  ever, 
and  that  this  is  a  gross  injustice,  if  correct.  The 
reply,  w’hich  Mr.  Morgan  Williams  characterises  as 
“  leaving  the  whole  thing  in  mid-air  ”,  was,  in 
effect,  that  the  Government  has  spent  a  lot  of 
money  to  persuade  parents  to  have  their  children 
immunised  against  diphtheria,  and  that  the  Adver¬ 
tising  Association  passed  on  the  Government’s 
views.  Further,  that  publishers  will  exercise  their 
undoubted  freedom  to  accept  or  reject  anti-vacci¬ 
nation  advertisements.  Constitutional  ways  of 
curbing  the  opposing  side  involve  a  Bill  in  Parlia¬ 
ment  and  a  first-class  controversy  (save  for  the 
implications  of  time  involved  in  wartime,  we  are 
inclined  to  ask:  ‘‘Why  not?”).  Mr.  Chapman 
finally  says  that  ‘‘  the  simple  facts  are  that  your 
money  is  being  used  by  the  Government  to  per¬ 
suade  people  to  have  their  children  immunised 
against  diphtheria.  A  private  body  comes  along 
and  tries  to  undermine  that  effort  by  counter¬ 
advertising.  Such  advertising  might  be  so  subtle 
and  clever  as  to  blind  the  Press  to  the  fact  that 
the  Government,  acting  for  us  all  and  in  our 
general  interests,  is  being  undermined 


Beer  or  Eggs  ? 

These  were  discussed  in  the  House  of  Lords  on 
May  12,  and  doubtless  a  few  hours  afterwards  in 
all  the  four-ale  bars  in  the  country.  More  beer 
was  being  drunk  than  before  the  war,  but  the 
excess  was  made  up  of  water,  which,  as  Lord 
W’oolton  said,  is  a  beverage  approved  of  by  the 
highest  authorities. 

During  the  debate  there  were  presented  some 
very  conflicting  statistics.  Lord  Arnold  said  that 
if  half  the  barley  used  for  beer  were  diverted  to 
poultry  food  it  would  feed  18,000,000  hens  and 
raise  the  egg  ration  by  4  eggs  per  week.  In  his 
reply.  Lord  Wooltoh  stated  that  it  would  merely 
raise  it  by  1  egg  per  month.  Lord  Woolton  should 
know,  but  we  should  like  to  know  the  figures  upon 
which  Lord  Arnold  based  his  sky-high  estimate. 

Lord  Arnold  also  said  that  he  put  the  heavy 
drinkers  at  5,000,000  to  7,000,000  out  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  16,000,000.  What  are  heavy  drinkers? 
How  many  pints  (or  quarts)  per  day  constitute 
their  consumption?  And  how’  many  moderate 
drinkers  are  there? 

Taking  for  granted  that,  even  after  counting  all 
classes  of  beer  drinkers,  their  percentage  of  the 
population  is  not  an  impressive  figure,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  this  minority  is  an  important 
one.  Included  in  it  are  those  agricultural  workers 
who,  after  arduous  ploughing  and  other  work,  go 
to  their  ‘‘  club  ” — the  village,  inn — and  indulge  in 
the  only  recreations  and  opportunity  for  discourse 
they  have.  They  are  duly  grateful  to  Lord  Wool- 
ton  for  his  refusal  to  ration  beer.  It  would  not 
only  be  beer  that  he  would  be  taking  away,  but 
the  only  social  amenities  available  to  an  impor¬ 
tant  section  of  the  community — a  section  con¬ 
stantly  being  spurred  on  to  more  and  more  effort. 

The  Nutritive  Properties  of  Mono¬ 
glycerides 

Some  interesting  work  designed  to  study  the 
comparative  utilisation  and  metabolism  of  syn¬ 
thetic  and  natural  glycerides  by  the  rat  is  described 
in  a  piper  by  W.  Q.  Braun  and  C.  L.  Shewsbury. 
Monostearin  and  monolinolein  were  used  for  the 
experiments.  The  monostearin  had  a  melting 
point  of  81°  C.  The  sample  of  monolinolein  was 
not  pure  but  contained  20  per  cent,  of’ mono-olein. 
Neither  sample  contained  diglycerides.  The  authors 
summarise  their  results  as  follows  :  (1)  Monostearin, 
monolinolein,  and  lard,  as  compared  in  the  rations 
studied,  were  found  to  be  practically  equal  for 
the  growth  of  rats.  (2)  Stearic  acid  from  mono¬ 
stearin  was  not  stored  to  any  appreciable  degree 
in  the  body  fat  of  rats.  (3)  Linoleic  acid  from 
monolinolein  was  apparently  stored,  directly  in 
the  body  fat  of  rats.  (4)  Fatty  acids  fed  as  mono¬ 
glycerides  appear  in  the  depot  fat  of  rats  as  tri¬ 
glycerides. 
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The  Rationing  of  Confectionery 

The  scheme  of  rationing  of  confectionery  will 
come  into  force  on  July  27,  and  it  is  expected  to 
effect  fairer  distribution  to  the  public,  especially 
in  regard  to  people  engaged  all  day. 

In  announcing  the  scheme  at  a  recent  Press 
Conference,  Lord  VVoolton  said  that  he  had  had 
many  appeals  from  the  public  to  put  chocolate 
and  sugar  confectionery  under  a  rationing  scheme, 
and  also  equally  strong  appeals  from  traders  who 
were  anxious  both  to  obtain  fair  supplies  and  to 
distribute  them  fairly  when  they  got  them. 

Some  repercussions  of  this  announcement  do  not 
coincide  with  the  opinion  of  the  traders  mentioned. 
Strong  opposition  was  expressed  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Portsmouth  branch  of  the  N.U.R.C.  It  was 
stated  by  the  chairman  that,  in  his  opinion,  points 
rationing  would  mean  the  death  of  every  retail 
confectioner  in  the  country,  because  it  was  obvious 
that  the  housewife  would  simply  deposit  her  points 
with  the  grocer  and  get  her  chocolate  ration  with 
her  grocery  order.  This  is  probably  what  will 
happen;  consumers  will  take  the  line  of  least  re¬ 
sistance  and  be  unwilling  to  make  of  shopping 
even  a  slightly  more  onerous  task  than  it  is 
already. 

Curing  Agents  and  Anaerobic  Spores 

Jansen  and  Hess  (1941)  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  “  both  theory  and  practice  of  curing  meat 
and  canning  cured  meat  teach  that  nitrate  is  an 
invaluable  ingredient  and,  for  most  cures,  should 
not  be  omitted  ”.  Tanner  and  Evans  (Zeritralbl. 
/.  Bakt.,  1933,  1934-A,  1934-B)  concluded  that  com¬ 
mercial  curing  mixtures  (sodium  chloride,  sodium 
nitrate  and  sodium  nitrite)  were  effective  in  pre¬ 
venting  growth  and  toxin  formation  when  the  pro¬ 
portions  of  curing  mixtures  to  medium  were  such 
that  the  critical  concentrations  of  sodium  chloride 
were  approximated.  Yesair  and  Cameron  state 
that  these  observations  would  suggest  a  non-speci¬ 
ficity  in  regard  to  the  inhibitory  action  of  the  salts 
which  were  studied,  and  have  proceeded  with  a 
series  of  experiments  on  the  subject. 

They  found  that  the  curing  salts  mentioned 
above  exercise  inhibitory  effects  in  different  de¬ 
grees,  individually  and  compositely.  In  a  meat 
infusion  agar,  greater  than  70  per  cent,  reduction 
in  spore  counts  was  brought  about  by  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  01  per  cent,  nitrate,  or  0  005  per  cent, 
nitrite,  or  2  per  cent,  chloride  of  sodium.  Salt 
combinations  representative  of  curing  practices 
may  result  in  a  growth  reduction  of  100  per  cent. 

The  effect  of  the  curing  salts  on  the  thermal 
death-point  time  of  the  test  organism  (which  was 
Cl.  botulinum  No.  62-A)  is  apparently  to  reduce 
the  time  at  temperatures  lower  than  230®  to 
235®  F.,  and  the  slopes  of  the  thermal  death-time 
curves  are  greater  when  the  salts  are  added. 
When  spores  of  Cl.  botulinum  are  incorporated  in 
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cured  meat  and  thermal  death  times  compared 
with  those  of  the  spores  incorporated  in  uncured 
meat,,  the  inhibitive  effects  of  the  curing  salts  are 
apparent,  but  when  the  heated  medium  is  sub¬ 
cultured  in  a  liquid  medium  there  is  no  destruc¬ 
tive  influence.  Resistance  values  determined  by 
subculture  after  heating  are  approximately  the 
same  in  the  cured  and  uncured  meat. 

Restaurant  Meals 

The  new  Order  fixing  a  maximum  price  on 
restaurant  meals  comes  into  force  to-day,  June  1. 
The  maximum  price  of  a  meal  served  in  a  public 
restaurant  will  be  5s.  A  house  charge  up  to  7s.  6d. 
is  to  be  allowed.  This,  it  is  stated,  is  to  meet  the 
claim  made  by  the  more  expensive  restaurants 
and  hotels  to  be  permitted  to  make  a  charge  more 
in  accord  with  what  they  have  hitherto  charged. 

“  Amenities  ”  are  to  be  charged  for  and  will  be 
limited  to  2s.  fid.  Tips  are  to  be  10  to  15  per  cent., 
so  that  in  some  establishments  at  least  the  basic 
charge  of  5s.  may  rise  to  about  Ifis.  In  fact, 
matters  will  be  more  or  less  as  they  were  before. 
One  sensible  provision,  however,  is  that  which  will 
prohibit  the  sale  of  fish,  game  and  poultry  dishes 
on  certain  days  of  the  week. 

The  suggestion  recently  made  that  the  best 
solution  might  be  the  imposition  of  the  double 
purchase  tax  on  all  meals  costing  more  than  2s.  fid. 
is  a  good  one,  enabling,  as  it  would,  those  who 
wish,  to  dine  “  not  wisely  ”  (in  view  of  w’artime 
conditions),  perhaps  not  “  too  well  ”,  but  certainly 
not  badly,  and  who  have  the  wherewithal  to  do  it. 

That  Wheat  Grain 

Dr.  Bailey,  Dean  of  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Director  of  Biochemical  Research,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota,  stated  recently  that  “  there 
is  a  sort  of  halo  or  glorification  of  vitamin  B  com¬ 
plex  which  is  not  justified  by  scientific  facts.  The 
wheat  grain  was  not  produced  to  feed  you  and  me; 
it  was  produced  for  renewing  the  species  of 
wheat  ”.  This  opens  up  quite  a  lot  of  questions. 
The  primitive  wild  wheat  did  not  make  a  very 
good  job  of  its  work  in  producing  more  wheat,  and 
it  is  possible  that  if  man  had  not  taken  a  hand  it 
might  have  died  out  long  since.  It  is  true  that 
wheat  was  not  made  for  man,  but  also  that  man 
developed  on  certain  lines,  due  in  part  to  the 
wheat  he  ate.  The  composition  of  wheat  changed 
as  its  cultivation  proceeded,  just  as  the  composition 
of  tomatoes,  with  respect  to  vitamins,  etc.,  has 
been  shown  to  undergo  considerable  changes  as  a 
result  of  modified  methods  of  cultivation.  Hence, 
by  these  modifications,  man  gradually  created 
other  necessities  for  his  bodily  well-being.  But 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  man  and  wheat  have 
much  to  thank  each  other  for,  if  evolution  is  worth 
anything. 
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Flavours  in  Wartime 

The  importance  of  flavouring  agents  in  food  has  been  accentuated  as  a  result  of 
the  war,  the  foods  having  naturally  agreeable  flavours  having  become  less  plentiful. 

The  author  discusses  the  sources  of  supply  and  present  availability  of  the  main 
flavouring  materials  at  the  present  time. 

H.  STANLEY  REDGROVE,  B.Sc.,  F.I.C.,  F.C.S., 

Author  of  Spices  and  Condiments,  etc. 


IT  IS  DlF'F'ICl'LT,  if  not  impossible,  to  over¬ 
estimate  the  importance  of  flavour  in  food  and  drink. 
The  aromatic  substances  to  which  flavours  are  due  are 
not  foodstuffs  in  the  sense  in  which  the  term  is  applic¬ 
able  to  either  carbohydrates,  fats  or  proteins ;  but  they 
arc,  equally  with  the  vitamins,  deservinj*  of  beinj* 
called  “  accessory  food  factors  Their  presence 
stimulates  the  secretion  of  the  gastric  juices  and  thus 
facilitates  good  digestion.  .A  flavourless  meal  is  an 
indigestible  meal,  and  its  real  food  value  is  thereby 
diminished. 

Natural  Flavours 

.Some  foodstuffs  are  naturally  endowed  with  agree¬ 
able  flavours.  One  might  instance  cheese,  butter, 
game,  and  many  ty|)es  of  meat  and  fish,  though  even 
in  the  cases  of  these  foods  the  flavour  may  be  en¬ 
hanced,  modified,  and  rendered  more  agreeable  by 
suitable  additions  of  aromatic  materials,  in  such  forms 
as  made  mustard,  sauces,  stuffing,  etc.  Other  food¬ 
stuffs  are  relatively  insipid,  and  call  for  the  careful 
.addition  of  suitable  flavouring  materials  in  order  to 
make  them  really  palatable.  This  is  more  especially 
the  case  with  foods  of  the  cereal  type. 

In  the  days  before  modern  refrigeration  was  evolved, 
and  fresh  meat  was  unobtainable  all  the  year  round, 
spices  were  in  big  demand  in  this  country,  not  only 
because  their  flavours  were  enjoyed,  but  also  to  preser\e 
dried  meat.  They  were  .also  highly  valued  in  medicine 
as,  to  use  modern  terminology,  carminatives  and  anti¬ 
septics.  If  we  turn  our  eyes  to  the  East,  we  also 
observe  spices  to  be  lavishly  employed  to  retard  the 
bacterial  decom|)osition  of  meat  and  to  be  greatly  in 
demand  by  those  races  whose  staple  diet  is  rice,  in 
order  to  give  variety  to  this  diet  and  to  render  it 
palatable. 

Wartime  Changes  in  Diet 

-As  a  result  of  the  war,  the  diet  of  this  country  has 
undergone  a  very  considcTable  change.  We  are  all 
eating  much  less  meat  and  far  more  cereals  and  other 
vegetable  foodstuffs.  Hence  the  war  has  accentuated 
the  import.ance  of  flavouring  materials  and  rendered 
the  need  for  an  abundant  variety  very  necessary.  Com¬ 
pare,  for  example,  the  composition  of  a  present-day 
sausage  with  a  pre-war  sausage  of  first-grade  quality. 
It  is  obvious  that  to  render  the  present-day  sausage  a 
suitable  article  of  diet  more  flavouring  material  is 
required  than  prior  to  the  war,  and  that  considerable 
care  in  the  selection  of  its  constituents  is  also 
demanded. 

Since  many  foodstuffs  are,  as  already  mentioned. 


naturally  endowed  with  full  and  satisfactory  flavours, 
it  is  not  possible  to  draw  a  hard  and  fast  line  of 
division  between  foods  and  flavouring  materials.  In 
which  category,  for  example,  should  we  place  the 
onion?  Its  fcxid  value  is  unquestionable,  and  so  is  its 
flavour.  It  may  be  served  as  the  main  constituent  of  a 
dish,  or  it  may  be  used  to  flavour  other  foods. 

Four  Groups  of  Flavourings 

In  general,  however,  flavouring  materials  may  be 
roughly  divided  into  four  main  groups — namely,  (i) 
flavours  derived  from  spices,  (ii)  flavours  derived  from 
herbs,  (iii)  flavours  derived  from  fruits,  and  (iv)  syn¬ 
thetic  flavours.  The  first  three  groups  are  "  n.">tural  ”. 
The  fl.avouring  material  pre-exists  in  the  portion  of  the 
plant  from  which  it  is  obtained,  though  slight  .adven¬ 
titious  chemical  changes  m.ay  be  involved  in  the  process 
of  winning  adopted.  In  general,  these  changes  are 
negligible  or  nil  in  the  case  of  cold  extraction  processes. 
They  may  be  more  pronounced  when  distillation  is 
adopted.  F'or  example,  acet-eugenol  is  one  of  the 
essential  aromatic  constituents  of  cloves.  C.areless 
distillation  may  result  in  its  destruction  to  a  large 
extent,  with  the  production  of  a  clove  oil  of  only 
second-rate  flavour. 

Spices  Defined 

The  term  “  spices  ”  seems  never  to  have  Ix'en  pre¬ 
cisely  defined,  but  is  sometimes  applied  to  dried  aro¬ 
matic  vegetable  |)roducts  of  exotic  origin.  I  prefer  to 
employ  it  for  all  dried  aromatic  vegetable  products 
other  th;in  thos«>  consisting  of  the  herbaceous  ])ortlons 
of  plants,  reservng  the  term  “  herbs  ”  for  the  latter. 
“  Fruits  ”  is  used  in  the  classification  in  the  com¬ 
mercial  rather  than  the  botanical  employment  of  the 
term,  since  the  so-called  aromatic  seeds  (caraw.ay,  dill, 
fennel,  etc.)  which  I  classify  as  “  spices  ”  are,  botanic- 
ally  speaking,  “  fruits”. 

The  word  “  synthetic  ”  is  also  rather  loosely  used  to 
designate  all  flavouring  materials  obtained  by  (deliberate 
chemical  changes,  not  necessarily  only  those  of  a 
building-u|)  nature.  In  general,  so  acute  is  the  human 
flavour  sense,  that  purely  synthetic  flavours  never 
compare  favourably  with  their  natural  counterparts ;  in 
actual  practice  they  are  usually  employed  only  after 
blending  with  suitable  flavouring  material  of  natural 
origin.  It  does  seem  possible,  however,  for  the  public 
to  develop  a  positive  liking  for  a  synthetic  flavour,  and 
I  believe  I  am  correct  in  stating  that  in  this  country 
the  flavour  of  synthetic  vanillin,  well  toned  up  with 
coumarin,  is  actually  preferred  to  that  of  natural 
vanilla. 
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Forms  of  Flavourings 

To  a  larj»e  extent,  for  t1avourin}4  her  dishes,  the 
British  housewife  uses  spices  and  herbs  in  their  crude 
form  after  they  have  hej-n  comminuted;  {ground  spices 
and  herl)s  are  also  employed  in  some  food  industries. 

I  was  informed  that,  prior  to  the  war,  hdk  in  some 
part  of  (ireat  Britain  liked  to  see  little  specks  of  sage 
in  their  sausages,  while  in  other  parts  this  appearance 
was  disliked. 

The  essential  oils  won  from  herbs  and  spices  by 
means  of  steam  distillation  represent  their  aromatic 
materials  in  a  highly  concentrated  form,  though  occa- 
sionallv,  as  already  indicated,  with  some  slight  losses. 
Losses  in  “  tastes  ”  as  distinct  from  flavours  are  often- 
greater.  This  is  sometimes  a  distinct  advantage — for 
example,  in  the  case  of  products,  such  as  cloves  and 
cinnamon,  containing  tannin,  which  renders  the  taste 
of  the  crude  spice  somewhat  astringent.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  loss  becomes  serious  in  the  case  of  spices 
such  as  ginger,  containing  pon-volatile  pungent 
material,  and  which  are  valued  on  account  of  their 
I)ungency.  In  cases  of  the  latter  type,  the  essential  oil 
cannot  be  used  to  replace  the  crude  spice;  but  highly 
satisfactory  pung(“nt  and  aromatic  material  can  be 
obtained  by  suitable  extraction  methods. 

In  general,  the  essential  oils  are  too  concentrated 
for  convenient  handling  by  food  manufacturers.  V’ery 
small  proportions  are  necessary,  and  the  satisfactory 
incorporation  of  a  small  quantity  of  a  fluid  in  a  large 
mass  of  material  is  definitely  a  precarious  undertaking. 
Hence  “  essences  ”  are  |)referred,  consisting  of  essential 
oils  or  blended  aromatics  dissolved  in  a  suitable  men¬ 
struum.  This  is  usually  dilute  ethyl  alcohol,  but  for 
some  juirposes  solutions  of  the  aromatic  materials  in 
fi.xed  vegetable  oil  are  to  be  |)refern*d.  'I'he  prep.'iration 
and  use  of  these  are  fully  described  in  Food  Industries 
Manual  (eleventh  edition). 

Rssences  can  also  be  prepared  by  maceration  of  the 
crude  herb  or  spice  in  alcohol,  and,  in  some  cases  at 
any  rale,  the  process  gives  products  of  better  flavour 
than  those  made  from  essential  oils.  Often  a  com¬ 
bination  of  the  two  processes  is  adopted,  the  extracted 
essence  being  fortified  by  the  addition  of  the  appropriate 
essential  oil. 

Fruit  Flavours 

The  case  of  the  fruit  flavours  is  different,  since  it 
does  not  seem  practicable  to  obtain  satisfactory  flavour¬ 
ing  material  from  these  by  means  of  distillation.  Ex¬ 
cept  in  the  case  of  the  Citrus  fruits,  the  flavour  is 
usually  contained  in  the  juice,  and  this  can  be  ctmcen- 
trated  by  suitable  means  for  the  j)rodurtion  of  flavour¬ 
ing  essences  and  fortified,  if  necessary,  by  the  addition 
of  suitable  synthetic  aromatics.  Research  directed  to 
the  production  of  synthetic  flavours  has  been  mainly 
concerned  with  fruit  flavours,  and  there  have  been 
many  notable  achievements,  not  all  of  which  by  any 
mearfs  have  received  the  light  of  publication.  One 
“  fruit  ”  (or  should  it  be  “  vegetable  ”?),  the  flavour  of 
which  has  so  far  eluded  the  art  of  the  chemist,  is  the 
tomato.  .\  satisfactory  synthetic  tomato  flavour  would 
be  very  welcome  at  the  present  time,  but  remains  to  be 
invented.  Perhaps  one  day  the  tomato  will  yield  up 
the  secret  of  its  peculiar  and  generally  popular  flavour 
to  the  analytical  chemist ;  meantime  it  is  remarkable 
that  many  folk’s  palates  accept  as  satisfactory  suitably 
coloured  citric  acid  crystals  as  a  substitute  for  tomatoes 
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for  flavouring  for  soups,  etc.,  no  doubt  enjoying  the 
acid  taste  developed. 

The  Citrus  fruits  (oranges,  lemorts,  limes,  grape¬ 
fruit,  etc.)  are  quite  exceptional,  since  the  bulk  of  the 
aromatic  oil  they  contain  is  concentrated' in  cells  in  the 
|H'el,  being  present  in  projjortions  so  great  that  direct 
ex|)ression  becomes  practicable.  The  juices  of  these 
fruits,  though  ple.asantly  flavoured  and  agreeably  acid 
to  the  taste,  actually  contain  very  little  essential  oil 
indeed.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are  relatively  rich  in 
ascorbic  acid,  notably  in  the  case  of  oranges  and 
lemons,  and  for  this  reason  the  juices  of  these  fruits 
have  assumed  positions  of  great  importance  in  modern 
times;  and  it  is  mainly  on  account  of  this  important 
characteristic  that  their  importation  into  this  country 
during  the  war  is  permitted. 

Control  of  Imports 

.All  imports  of  flavouring  materials  are  controlled, 
with  the  result  that  herbs  and  spices  are  difficult  to 
obtain  and  prices  have  risen.  However,  the  responsible 
powers  look  with  favour  on  the  continuance  of  ade¬ 
quate  supplies  of  flavouring  material  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  meat  and  vegetable  products,  and  of  the  Citrus 
juices  and  concentrates.  Healers  and  users  have  been 
assigned  their  quotas,  while  the  importation  of  pro¬ 
ducts  considered  to  be  unnecessary  has  been  prohibited. 

Of  other  fruit  juices  which  may  be  regarded  as  im¬ 
portant  from  the  point  of  view  of  flavour,  and  are  also 
important  sources  of  ascorbic  acid,  mention  must  be 
made  of  red  currant  juice  and  black  currant  juice, 
because  the  fruits  are  cultivated  in  this  country.  Black 
currant  juice  is  very  much  richer  in  the  vitamin  than 
any  of  the  Citrus  juices,  and  for  this  reason  its  ex¬ 
pression  for  general  distribution  has  been  prohibited ; 
the  product  has  been  reserved  for  the  manufacture  of 
syrup  for  the  use  of  infants  and  for  medicinal  purposes 
only.  Hence,  as  a  fl.avouring  agent  for  general  use, 
black  currant  concentrate  and  essence  has  been  tem¬ 
porarily  lost  to  manufacturers  of  such  products  as 
table  jellies  and  confectionery. 

Exotic  Spices 

The  East  is  the  proverbial  home  of  spices,  and  prior 
to  the  war  and  developments  in  the  Far  East  a  con¬ 
siderable  proportion  of  the  nation’s  supply  of  spices 
came  from  lands  now  in  enemy  hands.  F'ortunately, 
however,  spice  production  had  been  devel<i|)ed  in  other 
parts  of  the  world,  notably  .Africa  and  the  West  Indies, 
so  that  the  position  is  not  so  desperate  as  it  might 
otherwise  have  been. 

The  following  is  the  position  so  far  as  the  chief 
spices  of  exotic  origin  are  concerned  : 

Allspice  (Pitnento). — This  is  a  product,  not  of  the 
East  Indies,  but  of  the  VV’est  Indies,  especially 
Jamaica.  The  essential  oil  is  available,  as  well  as 
reasonable  amounts  of  the  spire  itself,  which  is 
specially  useful  owing  to  the  composite  character  of 
its  flavour. 

Cinnamon. — The  finest  quality  'comes  exclusively 
from  Cevlon,  and  the  essential  oil  is  still  being  distilled 
over  here  from  imjjorted  material. 

Cloves. — The  fine  Penang  cloves  are  temporarily 
lost  to  us,  hut  they  represented  but  a  small  fraction  of 
the  cloves  consumed  in  this  country.  Zanzibar  is  the 
largest  producer,  followed  by  .Madagascar  (now  in 
process  of  occupation  by  the  .Allied  Nations).  Both  the 
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spue  and  the  essential  oil  are  said  to  be  cominf*  in 
quite  well,  so  that  first-rate  vanillin,  made  from  the 
oil,  is  in  fair  supjjly. 

Ginger. — This  spice  is  scarce,  but  there  are  still 
some  stocks  in  the  country.  The  chief  centres  of  pro¬ 
duction  open  to  us  are  Jamaica,  India,  Sierra  Leone. 

Sutmegs  and  Mace. — These  spices  will  certainly  be¬ 
come  scarcer,  as  we  are  cut  off  from  supplies  from  the 
East  Indies ;  but  Grenada  remains,  and  there  are  fair 
stocks  over  here. 

Pepper. — Both  the  spice  and  its  essential  oil  have 
become  very  scarce  owinj^  to  the  position  in  Malaya. 
A  substitute  is  desirable.  Red  pepper  and  grains  of 
paradise  are  both  interesting  in  this  connection. 

Star-Anise. — The  product  exclusively  of  two  small 
districts  in  South  China  and  French  Indo-China, 
further  supplies  of  this  spice  will  be  unobtainable. 
Fortunately,  perhaps,  the  anise  flavour  is  one  not  in 
big  demand  in  this  country.  In  any  case,  star-anise 
oil  can  be  admirably  replaced  by  true  anise  oil  (from 
Pimpinella  .4Mf5um  Linn.)  of  Spanish  origin.  Actually 
this  latter  oil  is  a  finer  product,  hitherto  rather 
neglected  on  account  of  its  high  price  as  compared 
with  star-anise  oil. 

Vanilla. — It  is  interesting  to  note  that  beans  of 
quite  good  quality  are  on  offer  from  time  to  time  from 
Uganda. 

The  position  as  regards  herbs  and  spices  which 
could  be  grown  in  this  country  is  so  far  from  satis¬ 
factory  as  only  to  be  described  as  deplorable.  In  spite 
of  the  lesson  of  the  last  war,  the  nation  soon  slipped 
back  into  a  state  of  reliance  on  foreign  countries  for 
her  supplies  of  very  many  necessary  plant  products 
which  could  be  produced  here,  and,  in  some  cases, 
were  once  produced  here  in  substantial  quantities. 

Carjaway,  once  grown  on  a  commercial  scale  in  the 
Eastern  Counties,  is  now  practically  unobtainable, 
since  the  industry  was  allowed  to  pass  entirely  to 
Holland.  Possibly  the  best  substitute  is  dill,  though 
the  flavour  is  not  quite  so  spicy  and  agreeable.  Last 
year  I  noticed  that  some  makers  of  cakes  were  using 
dill  seeds  instead  of  caraway  seeds  to  decorate  the  tops 
of  so-called  “  caraway  seed  rakes  ”.  Some  dill  is 
grown  in  Suffolk,  but  I  am  informed  that  the  position 
as  regards  dill  is  just  about  as  serious  as  that  regard¬ 
ing  caraway,  the  small  amount  of  dill  produced  in  this 
country  presumably  being  reserved  for  medicinal  use. 
There  are  spasmodic  shipments  of  Indian  dill,  but  this 
is  an  inferior  article  of  relatively  poor  flavour,  and  its 
oil  contains  the  toxic  dill-apiol.  Little  progress  appears 
to  have  been  made  in  the  synthetic  production  of  car- 
vone,  the  characteristic  aromatic  constituent  of  cara¬ 
way  and  dill  oils. 

British  Herb  Production 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  propaganda  on  the 
part  of  the  Ministry  of  .Agriculture  and  in  horticultural 
journals  in  favour  of  increased  herb  production  in  this 
country,  and  a  number  of  small  books  on  the  subject 
have  made  their  appearance.  Emphasis,  however,  has 
been  laid  more  on 'medicinally  important  herbs  such  as 
digitalis,  stramonium,  and  belladonna,  rather  than  on 
those  chiefly  valued  for  their  aromatic  properties.  The 
Ministry's  Bulletin  No.  121 — apparently  a  hurriedly 
and  rather  shoddily  prepared  abridgement  of  Bulletin 
No.  7600  Herbs,  published  in  1036 — deals  mainly  with 
Medicinal  Herbs  and  their  Cultivation ,  but  some  aro¬ 
matic  plants,  including  caraway,  coriander,  dill, 
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parsley,  anise,  peppermint,  etc.,  are  included  because 
some  are  of  medicinal  interest.  By  far  the  most  useful 
book  on  the  subject  which  the  war  has  called  forth  is 
M  iss  I).  G.  Hewer’s  Practical  Herb  Groiving,  pub¬ 
lished  last  year.  This  is  veritably  a  practical  book  by 
.a  practical  herb-grower,  and  covers  economically  im¬ 
portant  herbs  of  all  types,  a  special  chapter  being 
devoted  to  the  subject  of  drying — a  subject  of  outstand¬ 
ing  imfjortance,  too  frequently  overlooked  or  inade-  • 
quately  treated  by  writers  on  the  subject  of  herbs 
lacking  practical  experience  in  tbeir  commercial  culti¬ 
vation. 

Probably  there  are  more  aromatic  herbs  being  grown 
in  private  gardens  and  allotments  to-day  than  for  a 
long  time  in  the  history  of  the  nation  ;  but,  looking  at 
the  matter  from  a  commercial  point  of  view,  the 
propaganda  does  not  appear  to  have  borne  much  fruit. 
.Actually,  of  course,  in  the  case  of  some  herbs,  the 
effects  of  increased  production  commercially  would  not 
be  immediately  felt. 

Oils  Which  Should  be  Plentiful 

There  should  be  no  shortage  of  such  oils  as  angelica, 
basil,  marjoram,  thyme,  sage,  fennel,  celery,  lovage, 
etc. ;  but  it  would  be  definitely  untruthful  to  say  this  is 
actually  the  case.  I  am  informed,  for  example,  that 
the  only  sago  oil  available  is  that  from  Spain,  which  is 
of  poor  quality  owing  to  its  cineole  content.  Basil  oil 
has  been  offered  from  East  .Africa,  and  marjoram  oil 
from  the  Belgian  Congo.  Thyme  oils  are  sometimes 
imported  from  the  East,  and  synthetic  thymol  is  also 
tavailable  as  the  basis  of  a  substitute.  .Angelica  and 
lovage  oils  are  both  scarce.  Fennel  oil,  of  sorts,  should 
be  plentiful,  as  the  plant  grows  wild  in  many  p.arts  of 
Britain.  Celery  seeds  from  India  are  usually  clean 
and  of  good  quality,  and  have  proved  satisfactory  for 
distillation.  Peppermint  oil  is  expensive  and  scarce, 
but  there  is  still  some  excellent  oil  to  be  had.  The 
dementholised  Japanese  oil  was  of  so  inferior  a  quality, 
usually  leaving  a  fishy  after-taste  in  the  mouth,  that 
its  loss  should  occasion  no  regrets. 

Onions  and  Onion  Flavouring 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  onion  shortages  of  iqqo 
and  1041  "  ill  not  be  repeated  in  1042,  as  undoubtedly 
onion  cultivation  is  now  receiving  greatly  increased 
attention.  .Meantime  work  has  gone  on  ap.ace  on  the 
production  of  improved  artificial  onion  essences,  so 
that  there  seems  no  reason  why  the  food  manufaeturer 
should  fear  having  to  dismiss  this  highly  imixirtant 
flavour,  from  his  repertory.  Moreover,  judging  from 
displays  in  the  shops,  garlic  would  appear  to  be  far 
more  plentiful  here  than  was  the  case  before  the  war. 
Possibly  English  folk  are  learning  to  appreciate  this 
most  apjjetising  of  all  flavours. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  fruit  flavours 
and  fruitrjuice  concentrates.  .As  already  mentioned. 
Citrus  juices  and  concentrates  are  being  imjKirted 
fairly  freely,  while  Citrus  oils  come  in  quite ‘good 
quantities  from  South  .Africa,  the  West  Indies,  Pales¬ 
tine,  and  California.  .Among  other  foreign  produce,  I 
believe,  stocks  of  pineapple  concentrates  are  available. 
Fair  quantities  of  soft  fruit  juices,  as  well  as  apple 
juice,  were  pressed  last  season,  and  one  leading  firm 
informs  me  that  concentrates  are  still  available.  What 
will  happen  this  season  is  difficult  to  foretell,  since  so 
much  depends  on  our  capricious  climate. 

{Continued  on  page  166) 
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Fruit  and  Vegetable  Juices  for  Health 

IF  the  entire  blackcurrant  crop  were  made  into  syrup,  it  would  provide  approxi¬ 
mately  one-fourth  the  entire  needs  of  the  nation  for  a  year.  So  states  the  author 
in  discussing  the  new  ways  and  means  of  utilising  large  stores  of  natural  sources 
of  vitamins  which  have  been  studied  at  the  Long  Ashton  Research  Station.  The 
author  also  describes  the  production  of  a  syrup  of  high  sugar  content,  in  the 
course  of  which  such  diverse  things  as  cider  and  condensed  milk  plants  have  been 
requisitioned  for  the  work.  The  availability  of  a  product  containing  £o-6o  per 
cent,  sugar  must  necessarily  be  of  interest  to  certain  sections  of  the  food  industry. 


The  feeding  of  post-war  Europe  was  discussed 
by  Dr.  Geoffrey  Bourne,  of  the  University  Labora¬ 
tory  of  Physiolof'j^  Oxford,  in  a  contribution  to  S’ature 
(February  14,  i()42),  in  which  he  refers  to  the  recent 
finding's  of  Widdowson  and  .Alington.  These  indicate 
that  “  since  the  war  the  restriction  of  fruit  in  the  diet 
has  not  been  compensated  for  by  an  increase  in  the 
amount  of  vejjetables  eaten,  and  therefore  that  the 
vitamin  C  intake  has  been  reduced  to  half  that  con¬ 
sumed  by  the  same  families  in  iq35  It  is  considered 
that  outbreaks  of  frank  scurvy  are  not  likely  unless 
there  is  a  serious  failure  of  the  potato  crop.  But  it 
was  stated  recently  by  Miss  Shepherd,  dietician  at  the 
Hammersmith  Post-Graduate  Hospital,  that  gini’ivitis 
was  very  prevalent,  this  indicating  that  some  slight 
deficiency  of  vitamin  C  already  existed.  Our  present 
problem  would  seem  to  be  closely  associated  with  the 
provision  of  sufficient  vitamin  C  for  our  own  j)eople 
(luring  the  rest  of  the  war. 


Vitamin  Supply  to  Children 

The  Ministries  of  Food  and  Health  have  carried 
through  an  enlightened  policy  of  vitamin  supply  to 
young  children  during  the  past  six  months.  Orange 
syruj)  and  blackcurrant  pur^e  and  syrup  have  been  pre¬ 
pared  ih  very  large  quantities  for  distribution  through 
clinics  and  food  offices,  and  despite  the  publicising  of 
the  scheme  by  the  popular  press  as  the  “  great  fruit 
iuice  flop  ”  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  a  very 
important  function  was  fulfilled  by  this  Government 
programme.  The  growing  pains  of  the  distribution 
scheme  were  not  unduly  protracted,  and  after  a  few 
weeks  a  steady  flow  of  purfe  and  syrup  was  finding 
its  way  to  those  whose  interest  in  the  well-being  of 
their  children  prompted  them  to  go  to  some  trouble 
to  obtain  the  necessary  permits  and  supplies.  The 
term  “  flop  ”  can  be  written  off  as  a  bit  of  unfortunate 
Journalese,  because  from  the  very  commencement  of 
the  scheme  the  factories  producing  the  blackcurrant 
products  have  been  working  at  the  highest  possible 
pressure  to  keep  up  with  the  demand. 
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Effects  of  Distribution  of  Blackcurrant  Products 

Naturally,  the  widespread  distribution  of  black¬ 
currant  products  throughout  the  country  in  this  way 
has  resulted  in  the  introduction  of  the  product  to  a 
large  number  of  doctors  and  health  workers  who  had 
never  before  thought  of  any  other  way  of  administering 
vitamin  C  than  in  synthetic  tablets.  The  first  reactions 
have  been  interesting.  .‘\  certain  number  of  cases  of 
diarrhoea  have  been  noted,  but  compared  with  the 
cases  where  no  trouble  was  encountered  the  proportion 
was  quite  negligible.  The  most  interesting  feature  of 
the  blackcurrant  story  during  the  past  six  months  is 
associated  with  the  overwhelming  demand  for  the 
various  products  from  adults — each  one  of  whom  was 
apparently  considered  to  be  in  need  of  the  product.  It 
should  be  mentioned  that,  by  arrangement  with  the 
.Ministry  of  FckkI,  the  firms  producing  the  purie  and 
syrup  for  the  official  scheme  were  allowed  to  manu¬ 
facture  a  relatively  small  quantity  of  their  two  pro¬ 
ducts  for  sale  through  chemists’  shops — the  only  pro¬ 
viso  being  that  suitable  steps  should  be  taken  to  ensure 
that  it  was  only  sold  for  medicinal  purposes.  The 
demand  has  been  phenomenal.  The  small  quantities 
which  have  been  distributed  have  been  swallowed  up 
almost  instantaneously,  with  the  natural  result  that 
the  general  public  have  been  under  the  impression  that 
there  were  no  such  products  available. 

What's  in  a  Currant  ? 

The  average  analysis  of  a  fully  piatured  blackcurrant 
syrup  of,  say,  six  months  of  age,  is  as  follows  : 

.Specific  gravity  . 

Invert  sugar  .  48  0  per  cent. 

Sucrose  .  3-0  ,,  ,, 

Citric  acid .  ''.1  ••  •• 

"  Tannin  ”  0-4  ,,  ., 

.Ash .  n-4  ,,  „ 

.Ascorbic  acid  .  70  mgs./ioo  c.c. 

This  syrup  has  proved  to  be  of  remarkable  value  in 
the  treatment  of  hyperacidity  and  duodenal  ulcers, 
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while  in  re<ent  montlis  the  author  has  on  sacral  occa¬ 
sions  been  Jisked  at  a  few  hours’  notice  to  send  samples 
of  the  syrup  to  hospitals  or  doctors  all  over  the  country 
for  the  treatment  of  patients  with  a  variety  of  illnesses, 
the  most  common  of  all  bein}^  pneumonia.  These 
occurrences  raise  the  inevitable  question  as  to  the 
actual  modus  opcraudi  of  the  syrup.  The  analysis 
fjiven  above  siij^fjests  that  the  syrup  is  rather  a  pot¬ 
pourri  of  materials,  all  of  which  have  some  medicinal 
sij'nificance.  Whether  the  net  result  is  attributable  to 
the  effect  of  one  specific  constituent  or  to  the  combined 
result  of  several  effects  is  not  yet  known,  and  the  posi-4 
tion  is  complicated  by  the  recent  observations  by  Dr. 
Pollard  at  I-onfj  .Ashton,  concerninj*  other  constituents 
with  very  marked  vitamin  potency  in  directions  other 
than  that  of  the  well-known  vitamins  such  as  .A,  B,  C, 
or  D.  'I'he  preliminary  experiments  of  Dr.  Pollard 
showed  a  very  remarkable  ranj^e  of  constituents  in 
very  small  quantities,  and  much  time  must  necessarily 
be  taken  before  each  new  material  is  isolated  and  iden¬ 
tified.  Hut,  having  already  proved  the  potency  of  one 
minor  constituent  in  the  blackcurrant,  it  would  not  be 
wise  to  confine  the  possibilities  of  active  constituents 
at  this  stage  to  those  already  mentioned.  Kvidence  of 
a  general  kintl  has  been  mentioned  from  time  to  time 
which  suggests  that  ascorbic  acid  in  the  form  of  a 
natural  fruit  product  has  effects  quite  different  (and 
more  beneficial)  from  those  of  pure  ascorbic  acid  in  a 
tablet.  The  net  result  of  these  various  observations  is 
to  suggest  that  the  vitamin  C  needs  of  the  nation 
should  be  provided  as  far  as  possible  through  the 
agency  of  natural  products. 


The  Blackcurrant  Crop 

It  may  be  presumed  that  the  crop  of  blackcurrants 
in  a  normal  season  is  about  6,of)o  tons.  If  converted 
entirely  into  syrup  and  purtie  this  tonnage  would  pro¬ 
vide  a  quantity  of  ascorbic  acid  of  b  to  8  tons, 
although  this  figure  is  necessarily  very  approximate. 
Dr.  Bourne  states  that  the  total  need  for  ascorbic  acid 
for  the  whole  natic.n  is  30  tons  per  annum,  although  it 
is  doubtful  if  more  than  half  this  amount  is  actually 
consumed.  The  quantity  of  vitamin  C  available  in  a 
normal  crop  of  blackcurrants  is  thus  seen  to  account 
for  an  appreciable  proportion  of  the  needs  of  the 
country.  f)f  course,  the  availability  of  the  vitamin  C 
content  of  the  currants  is  not  dependent  entirely  on 
the  use  of  a  puree  or  syrup  product.  It  does  mean, 
however,  that  with  the  latest  methods  emjiloyed  in 
making  these  products,  the  retention  of  the  vitamin  is 
very  high,  and  this  is  not  the  case  in  domestic  pro¬ 
cesses  or  even  in  commercial  jam-making  unless 
special  precautions  are  taken.  For  example,  it  has 
been  stated  that  blackcurrant  jam  can  be  made  with  a 
loss  of  only  10  per  cent,  of  the  ascorbic  acid  in  the 
fruit.  It  is  equally  well  known  that  the  jam  ran  also 
be  made  with  very  much  greater  loss  than  this ! 


Rose  Hips 

I  he  -Ministry  of  Health  was  responsible  last  year  for 
the  inception  of  an  ex|)erimental  processing  of  200  tons 
of  wild  rose  hips  collected  throughout  England,  Wales 
and  Scotland.  It  is  not  |)ossible  here  to  give  details  of 
the  processing  work  carried  out  at  Long  .Ashton  and 
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a  l.'irge  factory  in  Bristol  in  view  of  the  official  report 
to  be  |)uhlished  later.  It  can  be  said,  however,  that 
far  from  being  a  straightforward  procedure  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  stable  syruj)  from  rose  hips  is  a  very  com¬ 
plex  problem.  I  he  extract  contains  large  amounts  of 
indetermitiate  materials  which  have  a  most  potent 
effect  on  the  pH  system,  buffering  the  extract  to  a  />H 
of  about  (>-2  and  keeping  it  near  that  figure  even  after 
a  considerable  addition  of  organic  acid  such  as  citric 
has  taken  place.  If  blackcurrants  are  considered  as  a 
never-<'nding  source  of  interesting  compounds,  then 
rose  hips  must  rank  as  a  good  second.  Much  remains 
to  be  learned  regarding  the  actual  extraction  and 
stabilisation  of  the  vitamin,  but,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
author,  it  should  be  possible  with  adequate  |)lant  to 
produce  an  extract  containing  6  lb.  ascorbic  acid  from 
I  ton  mixed  hips. 

1,000  tons  hips  would  thus  yield  2-7  tons  of  ascorbic- 
acid.  No  accurate  estimate  of  the  ro.se-hij)  crop  has 
been  made  public,  but  if  an  outside  estimate  of  2,000 
tons  is  considered  possible  then  the  vitamin  C  extract- 
able  by  known  methods  would  amount  to  53  tons. 

The  lack  of  definite  information  is  felt  very  acutely 
at  this  moment  when  plans  are  bc-ing  made  for  this 
autumn's  programme.  Scottish  hips  have  been  re- 
[>orted  to  contain  three  times  the  amount  of  ascorbic- 
acid  and  very  much  less  pectin  than  hips  grown  in 
Southern  England.  This  is  probably  more  a  varietal 
difference  than  the  simple  effect  of  climate.  However, 
.Scottish  hips,  processed  at  Long  .Ashton  last  year,  did 
not  show  such  aclvantagc*ous  figures,  while  the  |)ec-tin 
content  was  such  that  the  extract,  perhaps  naturally 
enough,  rc'sembled  Scotch  porridge!  But  despite  this 
lack  of  dc'finition  in  the  information  regarding  the  raw 
material  and  its  later  processing,  sufficient  technical 
information  is  available  to  enable  the  rose-hip  scheme 
to  become  a  most  important  and  significant  («overn- 
ment  project. 


Carrot  Products 

It  is  a  far  call  from  blackcurrants  and  rose  hips  to 
carrots,  but  an  experiment  has  recently  been  carried 
out  which  may  be  of  interest.  In  view  of  the  prob¬ 
ability  of  an  enormous  surplus  of  c-arrots  this  .spring 
the  National  Vegetable  .Marketing  Company  became 
interested  in  a  suggestion  from  Long  .Ashton  concern¬ 
ing  a  method  for  utilising  such  surplus  carrots  as  were 
unfit  for  human  food  on  account  of  size  or  condition. 

The  carrots  were  to  be  treated  as  for  ap|)les  in  the 
cider  ‘  industry — i.e.,  washing  and  milling  and  press¬ 
ing,  and  drying  of  the  iKimace.  The  juice  was  to  be 
boiled  to  coagulate  and  precipitate  proteins,  etc.,  and 
then,  after  skimming  from  the  solids,  the  clarified 
juice  was  to  be  boilecl  down  to  a  soluble  solids  content 
of  75  |)er  cent,  and  a  natural  sugar  content  of  55  to  bo 
|)iT  c-ent.  Eventually  the  author  was  asked  by  the 
board  of  the  comfiany  to  undertake  on  their  behalf  the 
processing  of  3,cxk)  tons  of  carrots  by  the  Long  .Ashton 
method.  On  account  of  the  very  hard  weather  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  carrot  areas  in  the  late  winter,  the  carrot 
surjilus  did  not  actually  materialise,  and  the  pro¬ 
gramme  was  necessarily  reduced  very  considerably  in 
extent,  but  many  hundreds  of  tons  of  carrots  were  pro¬ 
cessed  and  accurate  costings  obtained.  Cider  factories 
were  linked  up  with  milk-condensing  plants— both  of 
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Dehydrated  sliced  oranges 
and  dehydrated  sliced  peels 
for  use  in  marmalade. 


Dried 


Citrus  Fruits  for 


Marmalade 


DL'RING  the  present  war  shipping  s|)aee  to  Great 
Britain  is  at  a  |)remium.  ('onsequentlv  the  exiwrt 
of  fresh  oranges,  lemons  and  graj)efruit  to  that  country 
is  f)racticallv  at  a  standstill.  From  accounts  received 
from  friends  in  Kngland,  marmalade  is  practically  un¬ 
obtainable.  Fresh  citrus  fruits  from  Spain,  Palestine 
and  Kgypt  are  very  scarce  because  such  fruits  must  be 
shipped  under  refrigeration. 

Marmalade  is  bulky  and  heavy;  consequently  it 
would  be  costly  to  ship  it  to  England  at  present.  It  is 
made  up  chiefly  of  sugar  and  water.  England  and  Ire¬ 
land  produce  considerable  beet  sugar,  but  no  citrus 
fruits. 

Because  of  these  considerations  it  occurred  to  us  that 
it  might  be  feasible  to  dehydrate  the  sliced  citrus  fruits, 
greatly  reducing  their  weight  and  volume  and  also 
making  them  practically  non-perishable  in  nature. 
'I'hey  could  then  b«>  packed  in  Ijoxes  or  cartons  for  ship¬ 
ment  by  ordinary  non-refrigerated  freighter  to  England. 

.Accordingly,  the  following  experiments,  among 
others,  were  conducted. 

Drying  Tests 

Whole  Valwria  oranges  grown  in  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  were  sliced  thin  and  dried  on  monel  screen  trays 
at  150°  F.  to  bone  dryness.  Other  slices  were  steam 
blanched  on  the  screen  trays  for  6  minutes,  and  still 
others  were  exposed  on  wooden  slat  trays  to  the  fumes 
of  burning  sulphur  for  30  minutes  before  drying.  They 
were  dried  in  all  rases  to  bone  dryness,  that  is,  until 
brittle  and  were  packed  in  sealed  containers. 

'I'he  sliced  fruit,  sulphured  in  SO,  fumes  before  dry¬ 
ing,  is  much  the  most  attractive  in  colour.  The 
blanched  slices  darkened  somewhat.  The  unblanched, 
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W.  V.  CRUESS  and  JAMES  SUGIHARA, 

Fruit  Products  Division,  University  oj  California. 

unsulphured  slices  were  fairly  satisfactory  in  colour. 
We  would  recommend  sulphuring  for  commercial  prac¬ 
tice. 

The  fruit  dried  rapidly  at  150°  F. ;  namely,  in  2J  to 
3  h«)urs  f»)r  the  blanched  and  3  to  31]  hours  for  the  un¬ 
blanched. 

Peels  were  also  dried  after  cutting  into  narrow  strips. 
The  purpose  of  such  product  is  for  addition  to  a  clear 
or  strained  extract  free  of  pulp  made  by  boiling  the 
dried,  sliced  whole  fruit  with  water.  The  mixture  is 
then  cooked  with  sugar  to  give  a  clear  jeMy  with  strips 
of  peel  suspemled  therein.  This  is  the  “  golden  shred  ” 
tyj)e  of  marmalade  of  England.  The  sliced  jieels  dried 
in  2  hours  at  150°  F. 

The  drying  ratios  were  as  follows  :  It  required  6  7 
lb.  of  raw,  sliced  grapefruit  or  8-5  lb.  of  the  blanched 
to  make  i  lb.  dry ;  6-5  lb.  raw  lemon  and  7-7  lb.  of 
blanched  ;  4-7  lb.  raw  sliced  orange  and  5-3  lb.  steam 
blanched  ;  and  3-0  lb.  thinly  sliced  |)eel  to  make  i  lb.  of 
the  dry.  Therefore,  it  can  be  seen  that  saving  in 
weight  by  shipping  the  dried  citrus  fruits  compared 
with  the  fresh  would  be  more  than  fivefold.  The  dried 
|)roduct,  as  f)reviously  stated,  does  not  require  refrigera¬ 
tion  during  overseas  shipment.  Yields  of  dried  pro¬ 
duct  were  greater  for  the  unblanched  than  the 
blanched  fruits. 

Marmalade  from  the  Dried  Products 

Evidently,  drying  did  not  noticeably. injure  the  fruit 
for  making  marmalade ;  as  is  indicated  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  experiments. 

In  one  experiment  the  three  dried,  sliced  fruits  were 
mixed  in  the  proportion  of  30  grams  by  weight  of 
orange,  10  of  grapefruit  and  to  of  lemon.  To  this  was 
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added  750  c.c.  or  grams  of  water ;  that  is,  15  parts  of 
water  to  100  parts  of  mixed  dried  fruits.  The  mixture 
of  water  and  fruit  was  boiled  slowly  for  i  hour,  water 
being  added  occasionally  to  prevent  scorching.  .At  the 
end  of  the  boiling  period  the  weight  of  fruit  and  liquid 
was  550  grams.  The  fruit  had  become  reasonably 
tender. 

There  was  then  added  400  grams  of  cane  sugar  and 
the  mixture  boiled  down  rather  rapidly  to  the  jellying 
point — namely,  in  this  case  220°  F.  or  about  8°  F.  above 
th^  boiling  point  of  water,  since  the  University  is  near 
sea  level.  The  marmalade  “  set  up  ”  to  a  very  firm 
jelly  consistency  of  good  flavour  and  colour.  The’  yield 
was  702  grams ;  or  15  grams  per  i  gram  of  dried  fruit. 
However,  the  pieces  of  peel  were  rather  tough. 

In  a  similar  test  with  the  same  proportions  and 
amounts  of  fruit  the  dried  fruit  was  soaked  overnight 
in  water  and  then  boiled  until  thoroughly  cooked  and 
tender,  about  60  minutes.  The  weight  of  cooked  fruit 
and  juice  was  600  grams.  To  this  was  added  600  grams 
of  cane  sugar  |  and  the  mixture  boiled  down  to  220°  F. 
On  cooling  it  also  set  up  to  a  firm  jelly  of  better  and 
more  tender  consistency  than  in  the  preceding  test. 
The  yield  was  considerably  greater — namely,  070  grams 
or  at  the  rate  of  iq  grams  per  i  gram  of  dried  fruit. 
The  pieces  of  peel  were  tender  and  of  good  colour  and 
the  marmalade  of  good  flavour.  The  marmalade  was 
of  the  pulpy  type  similar  to  that  of  some  English  m.ar- 
malades. 

A  Higher  Yield  Marmalade 

In  another  experiment  the  sliced,  dried  citrus  fruits 
in  the  proportions  cited  previously  were  soaked  and 
cooked  as  in  the  second  experiment  previously  de¬ 
scribed  ;  but  a  greater  proportion  of  water  was  used. 
The  hot  mixture  was  drained  through  cheesecloth  and 
lightly  pressed ;  525  c.c.  of  “  juice  ”  was  obtained.  Pre¬ 
viously  20  grams  of  the  thinly  sliced,  dried  orange  peel 
had  been  soaked  in  water  overnight  and  boiled  until 
tender  and  drained.  The  drained  peel  was  added  to  the 
juice  described  above,  together  with  625  grams  of 
sugar.  The  mixture  was  boiled  down  to  220°  F.  On 
cooling,  a  firm  jelly-type  marmalade  was  secured.  The 
appearance  and  flavour  were  excellent.  The  marma¬ 
lade  was  similar  to  the  golden  shred  marmalade  of 
England,  or  to  the  better  California  marmalades.  The 
yield  was  055  grams ;  or  at  the  rate  of  about  13  lb.  of 
marmalade  to  each  lb.  of  dried  citrus  fruit. 

Vitamin  C  Content 

Marmalade  is  not  eaten  for  its  vitamin  C  content; 
but  since  fresh  citrus  fruits  are  rich  sources  of  this 
vitamin,  it  is  of  interest  to  know  whether  much  of 
vitamin  C  remains  in  the  dried  product.  The  follow¬ 
ing  amounts  were  found  by  the  usual  method  of  ex¬ 
traction  with  dilute  acid  and  titration  with  standard 
dichlorphenol-indophenol  solution.  The  dried  sliced 
orange  showed  347  milligrams;  the  dried  grapefruit 
403  milligrams  per  100  grams  of  dried  product.  These 
would  correspond  to  about  72-9,  58-0  and  55-3  milli¬ 
grams  per  100  grams  of  fresh  fruit  respectively.  The 
dried  sliced  oranges  had  a  relatively  higher  vitamin  C 
retention  in  comparison  to  the  other  products,  as  the 
oranges  were  exposed  to  the  fumes  of  burning  sulphur 
prior  to  dehydration.  The  reducing  action  of  SO, 
inhibits  oxidation  and  destruction  of  vitamin  C. 
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Dried  Fruits  are  Satisfactory 

These  tests  showed  that  sliced  citrus  fruits  can  be 
dried  readily  and  that  the  dried  fruits  are  satisfactory 
for  making  marmalade.  If  the  fruit  is  lightly  sulphured 
in  the  fumes  of  burning  sulphur,  colour  retention  is 
practicallv  perfect  and  the  flavour  not  adversely  affected 
by  the  SO,.  The  British  jam  manufacturers  are  accus¬ 
tomed  to  the  use  of  sulphured  fruits  in  jam  making. 

Five  lb.  of  the  mixed  fresh  fruits  were  reduced  to 
about  I  lb.  in  drying;  a  fivefold  saving  in  shipping 
weight. 

In  making  marmalade  of  the  pulpy  type  approxi¬ 
mately  iq  Ib.  of  marmalade  was  obtained  from  each  Ib. 
of  the  dried  fruits  used  in  the  proportions  of  30  parts 
orange,  10  parts  lemon  and  10  parts  grapefruit  by 
weight. 

Of  the  golden  shred  type  marmalade  approximately 
13  lb.  was  obtained  per  each  lb.  of  the  dried  fruits  used 
in  the  above  proportions. 

We  recommend  to  the  British  buying  commission  for 
consideration  this  method  of  providing  citrus  fruits  for 
marmalade  making  in  Britain.  Dehydrator  capacity 
in  this  State  (California)  is  ample  for  the  purpose ;  and 
the  fruit  is  plentiful  during  the  winter  months. 

Reprinted  jrom  "  The  Conner/'  U.S.A. 
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which  type  of  factories  were  in  the  position  of  having 
their  milling,  pressing  and  condensing  plant  idle  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  the  carrots  were  available. 

Link-up  of  Cider  and  Milk  Plants 

The  link-up  of  these  two  manufacturing  units  was 
not  an  easy  matter,  but  the  very  highest  praise  is  due 
to  the  various  managements  concerned  for  the  splendid 
way  in  which  the  initial  difficulties  were  overcome  and 
quickly  followed  by  processing  on  a  standard  basis. 
The  thick  treacle  is  now  available,  and  the  National 
Vegetable  Marketing  Company  is  anxious  that  the 
product  should  be  available  to  as  wide  a  range  of  food 
manufacturers  as  show  an  interest  in  it.  Early  apf)li- 
cation  will  be  necessary  if  bulk  samples  of  the  treacle 
are  to  be  set  aside  for  prospective  purchasers. 

Source  of  Carotene 

It  is  desired  to  use  the  dried  pomace  as  a  source  of 
carotene.  The  freshly  prepared  product  with  8  per 
cent,  moisture  contains  an  average  of  80  to  too  mgs. 
carotene  per  too  grams.  The  oxidation  of  the  caro¬ 
tene  proceeds  rapidly  in  the  pomace  when  stored  in 
sacks,  and  may  reduce  the  initial  content  to  half  or 
less  in  two  to  three  months.  The  carotene  extraction 
should  obviously  be  carried  out  in  the  shortest  possible 
time  after  production  of  the  dried  pomace.  Steps  are 
now  being  taken  to  determine  whether  this  can  be 
done  on  the  experimental  material. 
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Food  Inspection 


There  is  probably  no  phase  of  public  health 
administration  which  has  received  greater  atten- 
tion  in  the  past  decade  than  that  of  food  inspection. 
In  addition,  the  provision  of  a  pure  food  supply  has 
never  before  excited  so  much  interest  in  local  adminis¬ 
trative  bodies,  food  manufacturers,  educational  societies 
and  the  general  public  itself.  This  appears  in  the 
original  preface  of  an  interesting,  instructive  and  up- 
to-date  contribution*  to  the  literature  on  the  different 
aspects  of  food  protection  and  of  public  health  adminis¬ 
tration,  now  in  its  second  edition.  Eight  years  had 
passed  since  the  publication  of  the  first  edition,  during 
which  period  new  legislation  came  into  force. 

Physiology  and  Comparative  Anatomy 

Volume  4  starts  off  by  dealing  with  the  physiology 
and  comparative  anatomy  of  food  animals  and  some 
usefid  illustrated  descriptions  of  the  digestive  and 
lymphatic  systems  are  incorporated.  It  might  be  of 
benefit  to  students  to  insert  in  a  future  edition  separate 
diagrams  of  the  important  internal  organs  of  the  ox, 
sheep  and  pig,  to  illustrate  the  differences  in  size, 
shape,  form,  etc.  .Age  indications,  sexual  differences 
and  ante-oiortem  inspection  are  then  discussed.  Under 
“  Breeds  of  Food  .Animals  ”  a  short  description  of 
each  breed  could  be  added  with  advantage. 

In  the  course  of  a  chapter  on  the  construction  of 
slaughter-houses,  the  various  methods  of  slaughter, 
dressing  of  animals  and  preparation  for  sale  are  de¬ 
scribed.  Valuable  suggestions  from  the  Memorandum 
and  Model  Rye-laws  of  the  Ministry  of  Health  regard¬ 
ing  the  erection  of  slaughter-houses  and  sketches  of 
the  various  mechanical  apparatus  used  for  the  stun¬ 
ning  and  killing  of  animals,  and  the  different  butchers’ 
tools,  etc.,  are  included.  The  author  approves  of  the 
inflation  of  calf  carcases  and  under  “  dressing  ”,  a 
diagram  of  the  calf  pump  tmd  attachment  is  shown  in 
the  text. 

Meat  Inspection 

In  the  chapter  entitled  ‘‘  .A  System  of  Meat  Inspec¬ 
tion  ”,  under  “  General  .Administration  ”,  the  remarks 
from  the  Report  of  the  Departmental  Committee  on 
Meat  Inspection  in  1020  as  to  the  staff  required  for 
meat  inspection  are  discussed,  and  arguments  concern¬ 
ing  public  and  private  slaughter-houses  are  well  stated. 
I’nder  ”  Routine  Inspection  ”  the  comprehensive  and 
valuable  system  of  meat  inspection  recommended  bv 
the  Ministry  of  Health  and  issued  to  local  authorities 
in  .March,  1022  (Memo.  62  Foods)  is  set  out. 

Physiological  abnormalities  and  malformations  in' 
animals  are  treated  fully,  and  very  useful  information 
on  immaturity,  emaciation  and  poorness,  abnormal 
odour,  taste  and  colour,  advanced  pregnancy,  foetuses, 

*  Practical  Food  Inspection.  C.  R.  A.  Martin, 
M.R.San.I.  Vol.  I,  Meat  Inspection.  Pp.  316,  with 
138  illustrations  in  text.  15s.  net.  Vol.  11.  Fish, 
Poultry  and  other  Foods.  Pp.  275,  with  58  illustra¬ 
tions  in  text.  I2S.  6d.  net.  Second  edition.  London. 
1040. 
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dead  and  moribund  animals,  wounds,  injuries,  etc., 
is  given. 

Other  chapters  deal  with  pathological  abnormalities 
and  infectious  diseases  respectively,  with  separate  sec¬ 
tions  on  chronic,  septic  and  contagious  diseases. 

The  inclusion  of  sqme  suitably  coloured  diagrams  of 
the  pathogenic  organisms  causing  the  various  diseases 
would  have  greatly  added  to  the  value  of  the  informa¬ 
tion  given  in  the  sections  on  diseases,  among  which 
the  important  subject  of  tuberculosis  has  been  treated 
at  considerable  length. 

Parasites  are  covered  well,  and  the  various  subjects 
adequately  dealt  with  are  :  Diptera,  Ixodidce,  Pediculi, 
Acari,  Linguatulce,  Cestoda,  Trematoda,  Sematoda 
and  Protozoa. 

The  section  on  the  preser\’ation  of  meat  is  as  com¬ 
plete  as  the  allotted  space  permits,  but  the  statement 
on  page  280  that  ptomaine  poisoning  may  be  caused 
by  the  consumption  of  decomposing  meat  does  not 
conform  to  the  views  of  modern  research. 

Fish,  Poultry  and  Game 

•A  large  variety  of  foodstuffs  is  discussed  in  the 
second  volume.  .As  the  author  mentions  in  his  preface, 
an  endeavour  has  been  made  to  incorporate  most  of 
the  important  developments  of  food-manufacturing 
technique  and  testing,  as  well  as  recent  legislative 
amendments. 

.Although  the  methods  of  meat  inspection  have 
altered  little  during  late  years,  many  changes  have 
taken  place  in  the  preparation  and  manufacture  of 
other  foodstuffs,  which  require  new  and  appropriate 
methods  of  inspection,  more  especially,  perhaps,  since 
the  introduction  of  the  Food  and  Drugs  .Act,  1038, 
under  which  legal  procedure  has  been  altered.  F(^ 
inspection  is  now  a  highly  specialised  work  in  the 
Public  Health  service. 

In  the  chapter  on  fish,  a  description,  with  sketches, 
and  the  distinguishing  features  have  been  given  of  the 
numerous  species  of  food  fishes,  together  with  separate 
.sections  on  marketing,  freshness,  decomposition, 
diseases,  parasites,  and  methods  of  preservation. 
Edible  molluscs  and  crustaceans  are  also  di.scussed. 

The  inspection,  diseases  and  parasites  of  poultry  and 
game  are  subjects  which  have  received  a  good  deal  of 
attention  in  past  years — consequently  up-to-date  prac¬ 
tical  hints  on  the  examination  of  these  foods  will  be  of 
value  to  all  engaged  in  inspectorial  duties.  .A  very  use¬ 
ful  section  on  rabbits  has  been  included. 

Canned  Foods 

Fruit,  vegetables,  cereals  and  canned  foods  are  dealt 
with.  Owing  to  the  enormous  increase  in  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  canned  foodstuffs  during  the  last  few' 
years  the  latter  chapter,  especially  the  section  on 
methods  of  examination,  should  be  read  with  interest 
by  all  who  have  to  handle  or  inspect  these  commodities. 

Milk  and  milk  products  have  been  lucidly  and  com¬ 
prehensively  described  under  the  following  headings  : 
Chemical  composition  and  analysis.  Production,  Dis- 

(Continued  on  page  162) 
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Food  Substitutes 

Opinions  on  the  ethics  and  practice  of  food  substitution  in  relation  to  present-day 
conditions  are  many  and  varied.  This  article  presents  the  views  of  the  works 
manager  of  a  well-known  food  manufacturing  firm. 

LIONEL  J.  DENT,  B.Sc.(Lond.),  A.I.C.,  M.W.M.A. 


THK  Food  Substitutes  Control  Order,  1941,  defines 
a  food  substitute  as  “  any  prejjaration  or  product 
offered  or  purportin}^  to  be  capable  of  beinj*  used  as  a 
substitute  for  any  food  ” ;  "  food  ”  havinf*  the  definition 
of  the  Food  and  Drug’s  Act,  1938—“  any  article  used  as 
food  or  drink  for  human  consumption  (other  than  drufjs 
or  water)  and  includin|f  (<i)  any  substance  intended  for 
use  in  the  composition  or  preparation  of  food,  (6)  any 
flavourin}*  matter  or  condiment,  and  (c)  any  colouring* 
matter  intended  for  use  in  food  ”. 

What  is  a  Food  Substitute  ? 

The  Order  covers  the  whole  field  of  f(K)d  production, 
but  it  should  be  carefully  noted  that  no  attempt  has 
been  made  to  define  a  substitute  as  such — the  words 
“substitute  for  any  food”  actually  appear  in  the  defini¬ 
tion  of  “  food  substitute  ” — but,  as  defitied  by  the 
Order,  food  substitutes  are  only  those  which  are  offered 
as,  and  claim  to  be,  such. 

The  significance  of  this  is  evident  if  one  studies  the 
Order  in  conjunction  with  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act, 
1938.  In  this  Act  it  is  laid  down  that  no  food  may  be 
offered  to  the  prejudice  of  the  purchaser  not  of  the 
nature,  substance  and  quality  demanded.  This  condi¬ 
tion  is  readily  determined  in  the  case  of  foodstuffs  such 
as  eggs,  milk  and  meat,  for  which  the  Public  .Analyst 
has  well-defined  standards,  or  in  the  case  of  manufac¬ 
tured  products  where  an  established  trade  practice  is 
well  known.  In  a  case  of  a  substitute  for  these  foods, 
however,  on  what  standards  are  they  to  be  evaluated? 
Before  the  Order  came  into  force,  a  worthless  [)re|)ara- 
tion  could  be  offered  as  a  substitute,  with  high  claims, 
on  just  the  same  terms  as  a  well-devised  production 
which  “  did  the  job  ” — the  public  could  not  discrimin¬ 
ate  without  actually  purchasing  the  worthless  article, 
,'md  the  Public  .Analyst  had  no  yardstick  by  which  to 
measure  a  “  substitute  ”. 

It  was  to  meet  this  difficulty  that  the  Substitutes 
Control  Order  was  introduced,  and  it  succeeds  in  this 
aim  by  ensuring  that  all  substitutes  are  ev.aluated 
against  their  claims  before  being  sold  to  the  public. 
Their  formula?  can  then  lx?  registered  and  a  standard 
for  analysis  so  obtained. 

It  is  quite  clear  then  that,  for  example,  margarine  is 
tint  a  food  substitute  in  the  meaning  of  the  Order,  but 
would  become  one  if  offered  in  terms  referring  it  to 
.butter.  This  fact  has  no  doubt  now  been  recognised  bv 
certain  manufacturers.  On  the  other  hand,  almond 
substitute,  though  manufactured  long  before  the  war, 
is  clearly  within  the  definition  of  the  Substitutes  Con¬ 
trol  Order,  and  can  only  be  manufactured  and  sold 
under  a  licence  given  after  thorough  examination  of 
the  preparation  and  its  recipe. 

In  short,  then,  it  is  the  claim  rather  than  the  nature 
of  the  product  that  brings  a  food  substitute  under  the 
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provisions  of  the  Control  Order,  and  the  authorities 
thereafter  agree  a  standard  with  the  makers  for  all 
products  on  which  such  claims  are  recognised  or 
allowed. 

Why  Substitutes  ? 

.\  genuine  d»“mand  for  food  substitutes  has  always 
exist eil  and  has  become  even  more  urgent  recently.  In 
pre-war  days  the  d(*mand  for  substitutes  vk'as  createil 
in  the  needs  of  price  competition,  and  s(»  we  hail  egg 
substitute  powder,  honey  substitute  and  so  on.  Con¬ 
venience  of  marketing  and  good  keeping  j)ro|)erties 
were  also  incentives  for  the  replacement  of  natural 
products  by  substitutes. 

Now,  of  course,  the  driving  force  is  that  of  supply  : 
anything  that  will  take  the  place  of  a  foodstuff  in  short 
supply  will  inevitably  be  in  demand,  by  the  public  and 
therefore  by  the  manufacturers.  One  cannot  deny  that 
the  efforts  made  by  the  sensational  press  to  arouse 
prejudice  against  food  substitutes  in  the  minds  of  the 
public  have  been  at  least  partially  successful,  while  in 
other  quarters  the  disfavour  attaching  to  substitutes 
springs  more  from  an  ultra-critical  and  conservative 
outlook.  Nevertheless,  food  substitutes  have  a  very 
important  part  to  play  in  supplementing  supplies  in 
wartime  when  the  nation’s  diet  tends  to  become  in¬ 
creasingly  monotonous  and  uninteresting. 

Nutrition  and  Effectiveness 

It  will  be  generally  agreed  that  over  and  above  the 
legal  requirements  that  no  food  shall  be  harmful,  or 
shall  be  misrepresented,  a  positive  nutritional  value  is 
desirable.  f)n  the  other  hand,  a  food  substitute  must 
above  all  be  effective,  measured  in  terms  of  the  palate 
apiH^al,  appearance  and  form  which  it  confers.  We 
must  here  remember  that  many  effective  additions  to 
fiKMlstuffs  have  no  real  nutritional  value — to  claim  a 
positive  nutritional  value,  even  in  the  case  of  such 
essentials  as  water  or  salt,  would  be  dangerous. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  along  with  the  job  of 
allocating  and  controlling  food  materials,  the  Ministry 
and  its  advisers  have  the  task  of  providing  all  with  a 
diet  which  will  maintain  health  and  efficiency.  That  it 
has  been  successful  in  this  is  shown  by  the  Minister’s 
recent  claim  that  the  nation  is  now  as  a  whole  better 
fed  than  ever  before. 

It  is  evident  that  any  serious  disturbance  of  the 
balance  of  the  nation’s  food  should  be  carefully  watched 
— that  substitutes  should  only  be  used  to  augment  and 
add  variety  to  the  standard  basic  rations  which  have 
been  carefully  worked  out.  Any  possibility  that  the 
primary  food  should  on  account  of  cost  or  convenience 
be  replaced  by  a  substitute  would,  at  present  nutritional 
levels,  constitute  a  danger. 
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An  Example  of  Effective  Substitution 

It  will  be  instructive  to  examine  in  detail  a  wartime 
food  specification  which  illustrates  many  of  the  points 
under  consideration — that  of  the  meat  content  of  saus- 
itfies,  now  restricted  to  30  per  cent.  In  the  first  place, 
it  is  evident  that  the  authorities  attach  considerable 
importance  to  variety  and  attractiveness  in  the  nation’s 
food — that  three  wartime  sausaf^es  with  a  little  bread 
are  considered  to  be  better  than  one  pre-war  sausajje 
and  a  lot  of  bread!  Secondly,  while  the  “  filler”  is 
evidently  a  substitute  for  the  meat  previously  used,  no 
attempt  is  made  to  define  the  nutritional  value  of  the 
filler  or  to  relate  it  to  meat — ”  effectiveness  ”  is  the 
only  criterion,  and  sausa>*e  rusk,  which  is  both  cheap 
and  effective,  is  unversally  used.  Lastly,  note  that  the 
sausaf'e  is  extra  to  the  meat  ration. 

The  principle  exemplified  above  is  of  the  f<reatest  im- 
|M)rtance ;  it  means  that  the  efforts  of  the  food  industry 
should  be  directed  towards  the  production  of  the  most 
attractive  and  appetisin}»  j»oods  possible  from  the 
materials  available.  These  |)roducts  may,  and  prefer¬ 
ably  will,  simulate  articles  previously  made  from  raw 
materials  which  are  no  lonj»er  freely  obtainable,  and 
which  had  in  many  cases  a  hifjher  food  value. 

The  plain  fact  is  that  the  chemist,  food  expert  and 
manufacturer  are  on  their  mettle  to  produce  cakes  with¬ 
out  Cfifis  and  butter,  ire  creams  without  milk  and 
cream,  pies  without  meat,  and  jam  without  fruit  and 
sugar,  without  prejudice  to  the  palatability  of  the  article 
and  by  the  use  of  wholesome  materials  suitable  for 
human  consumption,  with  nutritional  value  as  far  as 
possible  approximating  to  the  original. 

It  is  said  of  a  certain  famous  chef  that  he  once  for  a 
wager  prepared  and  served  an  army  boot  for  dinner, 
and  it  was  voted  delicious.  While  so  startling  a  tour 
tie  force  goes  beyond  present  requirements,  we  are  un¬ 
doubtedly  moving  towards  siege  conditions,  and  the 
f(wd  industry  must  lead  rather  than  follow  in  the  utili¬ 
sation  of  available  and  perhaps  unusual  materi.als  in 
meeting  the  nation’s  food  requirements. 

So  long  as  these  preparations  are  regarded  as  adjuncts 
to  the  nation’s  diet,  to  tempt  the  palate  and  to  attract 
the  eye,  they  will  continue  to  play  a  valuable  part  in 
maintaining  morale  on  the  food  front. 


pH  Control  in  Sweet 
Manufacture 

Kyi  ii'.MF.NT  is  now  available  by  means  of  which  the 
influence  that  pH  plays  in  the  manufacture  of  candy 
and  allied  processes  can  be  determined  accurately  and 
speedily.  For  example,  in  making  invert  syrup  for 
candy,  the  optimum  pH  for  maximum  inversion  and 
highest  quality  of  syrup  is  2-5.  Since  the  amount  of 
acid  required  to  produce  this  pH  varies  with  the  buffer 
action  of  the  sugar  used,  pH  control  is  essential. 
Neutralisation  of  inverted  syrups  with  sodium  bicar¬ 
bonate  should  be  controlled  to  prevent  discolouration 
due  to  excess  alkalinity. 

In  the  manufacture  of  hard  candies,  since  the  inver¬ 
sion  of  sugar  during  boiling  is  directly  proportional  to 
the  hydrogen  ion  concentration,  it  is  important  to  know 
the  /)H  of  corn  syrup,  especially  if  large  quantities  of 
this  material  are  used  in  the  manufacture.* 


The  regulation  of  the  acidity  of  the  mi.xed  cane  sugar 
and  glucose  melts  by  means  of  suitable  additions  is 
coming  into  wide  use,  and  /)H  tests,  which  can  be 
carried  out  very  rapidly,  are  necessary  for  the  control 
of  this  0[)eration. 

Similarly,  /)H  plays  an  important  part  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  fondants,  fudges,  and  creams,  all  of  which 
owe  their  consistency  in  part  to  the  degree  of  inversion 
which  the  sugar  used  in  their  manufacture  has  under¬ 
gone. 

Test  Papers 

Theoretically,  as  mentioned  previously,  litmus  and 
other  test  papers  can  be  used  for  determining  the  pH 
of  a  solution.  In  practical  application,  however,  the 
error  is  usually  too  great.  One  of  the  chief  reasons  for 
the  inaccuracy  of  litmus  is  that  the  range  is  so  wide 
that  the  colour  changes  are  not  distinct.  This  range  is 
pH  4'6  to  8-4  which  amounts  to  3-8  units.  It  is  almost 
impossible  to  tell  the  difference  in  the  colours  produced 
by  solutions  having  /)H  values  which  differ  by  i-o  /)H 
unit.  In  fact,  it  has  been  shown  in  tests  made  on  many 
different  solutions  that  solutions  which  specially  pre¬ 
pared  litmus  indicated  to  be  alkaline  were,  in  fact,  acid, 
and  vice  versa. 

Perhaps  the  simplest  method  of  determining  /)H 
values  is  by  colorimetric  comparison.  This  is  simple, 
economical  and  rapid,  and  is  accurate  provided  that  the 
observer  can  read  and  match  colours.  It  consists  in 
matching  the  solution,  a  reading  from  which  is  desired, 
with  various  standards.  Such  a  method  makes  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  an  observer  to  obtain  results  without  an  ex¬ 
pensive  outlay  in  equipment  or  the  ser\ices  of  someone 
specially  trained  in  this  type  of  work. 

Electrometric  Method 

.Another  method  is  the  electrometric.  This  provides 
a  particularly  convenient  means  of  measuring  the  effec¬ 
tive  acidity  or  alkalinity  of  solutions,  factors  quite  dis¬ 
tinct  from  the  total  acidity  or  alkalinity,  and  in  many 
cases  more  important.  The  total  acidity  or  alkalinity 
of  a  solution  (the  ‘‘  total  reaction  ”)  expresses  the  total 
arid  or  base  present,  while  the  effective  acidity  or 
alkalinity  (the  ‘‘  actual  reaction  ”)  refers  to  the  acid  or 
base  present  as  ions — that  is,  dissociated. 

The  concentration  of  the  hydrogen  ions  in  a  solution 
is  a  measure  of  the  dissociated  acid,  and  theref<»re  of 
the  effective  acidity,  while  the  concentration  of  the 
hydroxyl  ions  in  a  solution  is  a  measure  of  the  dis¬ 
sociated  base,  and  therefore  of  the  effective  alkalinity. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  always  both  hydrogen 
ions  and  hydroxyl  ions  present  in  definite  relation  to 
each  other,  so  that  if  the  concentration  of  one  is  known 
that  of  the  other  can  be  determined  also. 

The  electrometric  method  measures  the  hydrogen  ion 
concentration  by  determining  the  electromotive  force, 
or  voltage,  developed  at  suitable  electrodes  immersed 
in  the  solution.  Though  this  method  requires  rather 
more  elaborate  plant  than  the  colorimetric,  it  has  the 
advantage  that  it  will,  through  suitable  electrical  con¬ 
nections,  provide  a  continuous  indication  of  hydrogen 
ion  concentration,  and  also  a  permanent  record,  if 
desired,  for  subsequent  reference. 
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The  Utilisation  of  Whey 

Cheese  whey  is  a  highly  nutritious  product  containing  one-half  of  the  milk 
nutrients  and  has  hitherto  been  used  mainly  for  animal  feeding  or  else  wasted. 

Its  composition  is  such  that  it  should  be  used  in  the  human  dietary.  In  this 
article  the  authors  describe  how  whey  can  be  utilised  for  this  purpose. 

PROF.’D.  MURRAY  SMILLIE  AND  JOHN  WIGHT. 

Dairy  Research  Laboratories,  ii’est  of  Scotland  Agricultural  College,  Aucbincruive,  j^  r. 


The  wartime  urgency  of  making  the  most  of  our 
home  supplies  has  necessitated  the  reconsideration 
of  our  pre-war  values.  This  pressing  need  to  exploit 
to  the  full  all  possible  sources  of  human  food  has  again 
directed  the  attention  of  dairying  interests  to  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  whey.  It  is  now  generally  recognised  that 
this  by-product  of  the  cheesemaking  process  contains 
considerable  quantities  of  valuable  food  materials. 
Foods  do  not,  however,  sell  on  food  value  alone,  and 
our  attitude  to  whey  is  the  result  of  the  treatment 
meted  out  to  this  by-product  by  the  dairy  industry  in 
days  gone  by. 

Development  of  Processing 

The  development  of  whey  processing  in  this  and 
other  countries  arose  solely  from  the  economic  necessity 
of  disposing  of  the  immense  volumes  of  whey  produced 
at  our  larger  cheese  factories..  The  possible  food  value 
of  such  whey  was  not  a  consideration  present  in  the 
minds  of  the  whey  owners,  who  were  primarily  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  nuisance  liability  of  the  whey.  The 
clamant  need  was  for  a  method  of  processing  which 
got  rid  of  the  whey  satisfactorily.  Little,  if  any,  con¬ 
sideration  was  given  to  the  wider  question  of  whether 
the  whey  was  ultimately  put  to  the  besP  possible  use, 
or  whether  the  best  method  of  processing  from  the  food 
value  point  of  view  was  adopted. 

Allen*  has  summarised  the  difficulties  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  remunerative  methods  of  condensing  and  diy- 
ing  whey.  The  relatively  low  solids  necessitate  the 
removal  of  a  larger  amount  of  water  during  the  pro¬ 
cessing  than  is  the  case  with  other  dairy  products,  con¬ 
densed  or  dried.  The  available  market  for  the  finished 
material  was  undevelojied  and  the  financial  returns 
from  the  whey  products  were  low.  Technical  difficul¬ 
ties  not  associated  with  the  drying  of  milk  arose  in 
whey  processing.  It  had  been  assumed  that  whey 
would  dry  in  the  same  way  as  whole  or  separated  milk, 
and  the  failure  to  recognise  inherent  differences  in  the 
cheese  by-product  has  often  given  a  very  inferior  and 
unsuitable  article.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  these 
unsatisfactory  features  are  more  often  associated  with 
the  roller-dried  powders,  and  th.at  recent  consideration 
of  the  problem  has  aimed  at  effecting  improvements  in 
the  methods  of  treatment. 

Sixty  Million  Gallons 

When  it  is  remembered  that  whey  contains  more 
than  one-half  of  the  total  solids  of  whole  milk  and  that 
over  seventy  million  gallons  of  milk  are  converted  into 
cheese  annually  in  Britain,  releasing  sixty  million  gal¬ 
lons  of  whey,  it  is  evident  that  a  very  considerable 
amount  of  milk  solids  is  available  to  us.  The  authors* 
pointed  out  recently  that  well-nigh  twenty  thousand 


tons  of  milk  food  solids  are  present  in  our  whey  sup¬ 
plies.  These  solids  have  an  exceptional  food  value  and 
would  form  an  important  supplement  to  our  wartime 
diet,  which  may  suffer  severely  by  the  reduction  in  our 
supplies  of  milk  and  eggs. 

The  problem  to-day  is  to  decide  to  what  degree  the 
food  residues  in  our  voluminous  whey  can  best  be  made 
available  to  the  public  and  how  the  food  manufacturer 
can  assist  in  this  problem. 

The  Composition  of  Whey 

The  composition  of  whey  varies  slightly  with  the 
nature  of  the  cheesemaking  procedure,  but,  as  an  aver¬ 
age,  it  may  be  stated  as  follows  : 

Per  Cent. 

Fat  .  0-32 

Protein  .  0-90 

Lactose  ...  .  4-^ 

.Ash  .  o-6o 

Water . 93’38 

While  whey  is  commonly  regarded  as  a  very  watery 
fluid  of  little  substance  it  has  a  much  greater  food 
value  than  its  composition  and  latent  energy  indicate. 
Kay*  points  out  that  unless  it  is  dried  or  condensed 
and  used  as  human  food,  nine-tenths  of  the  vitamin  B, 
three-quarters  of  the  lactoflavin  and  as  much  as  90  per 
cent,  of  the  calcium  of  the  original  milk  will  be  fed  to 
pigs  or  run  to  waste. 

The  lactose  present  fulfils  certain  physiological  func¬ 
tions  in  the  diet.  It  increases  the  absorption  of  calcium 
and  phosphorus  in  the  body.  Half  of  the  protein  in 
whey  is  present  as  lactalbumen,  which  is  essentially 
similar  to  egg  albumen  and,  as  such,  will  reinforce  our 
cereals.  The  mineral  constituents  are,  like  those  of 
milk,  varied  and  many,  and  must  prove  of  the  greatest 
value  these  days  of  somewhat  limited  milk  rations. 

.Attempts  and  suggestions  to  make  use  of  whey  for 
human  consumption  may  be  grouped  under  two  main 
heads.  The  earlier  attempts,  based  doubtless  on  the 
assumption  that  it  was  not  economic  to  dry  or  con¬ 
dense  it,  aimed  at  the  separation  and  utilisation  of  one 
or  more  of  the  whey  constituents — e.g.,  lactose  or 
albumen — while  the  more  recent  tendency  commerci¬ 
ally  has  been  in  favour  of  those  methods  of  whey  pro¬ 
cessing  which  conserved  all  the  solids  of  the  whey. 
The  latter  practice  is  obviously  more  commendable, 
provided  the  finished  products  are  in  a  form  readily 
adaptable  to  human  needs  and  economic  costs  do  not 
render  the  operations  impracticable. 

Albumen  and  Lactose 

It  must  not  be  assumed  that  attempts  to  utilise  whey 
in  human  consumption  are  now  being  made  for  the 
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first  time.  While  a  study  of  the  dairying  and  patent 
literature  shows  a  rich  list  of  references  to  the  extrac¬ 
tion  of  albumen  from  whey  by  many  diverse  methods 
and  in  various  forms*,  simple  methods  would  seem  to 
have  existed,  probably  for  centuries,  in  different  parts 
of  the  world.  The  practices,  followed  on  many  cheese¬ 
making  farms  where  the  supplies  were  relatively  small, 
do  not  seem  to  have  been  feasible  or  economic  when 
cheesemaking  became  concentrated  in  the  creamery 
and  large  volumes  of  whey  accumulated.  It  is  well 
known  that  a  flocculent  precipitate  of  albumen  is  pro¬ 
duced  when  whey  is  heated  to  c)o°-95°  C.  In  this  co¬ 
agulated  albumen  the  greater  part  of  the  residual  fat  in 
the  whey  is  entrained,  and  the  material  may  be  re¬ 
moved  by  skimming  or  caused  to  settle  to  the  bottom 
yf  the  tank  to  be  recovered  when  the  clearer  whey  is 
discharged. 

A  whey  product,  known  in  some  districts  as  “  fleet- 
ings  ”,  was  |)roduced  on  many  cheese  farms  by  heating 
and  straining  the  whey.  In  (iermany  and  Switzerland 
c/ger  cheese  is  made  extensively  from  whey,  while  from 
the  whey  of  sheep’s  milk  in  Rumania  and  in  Italy  we 
find  urda  and  ricotta.  New  attempts  to  make  and 
fiopularise  fleetings  in  the  Midlands  of  England  are 
being  made  at  present,  and  the  suggestion  that  it  can 
play  the  role  of  cake-filler  is  well  worthy  of  attention. 
When  mixed  with  lactic  culture  and  fermented  milk, 
and  drained  in  the  manner  adopted  in  the  manufacture 
of  cream  cheese,  a  product  of  greater  consistency  which 
might  play  the  part  of  a  spread  in  place  of  butter  is 
obtained. 

These  products  are  of  very  considerable  food  value, 
and  where  facilities  for  large-scale  whey  processing  are 
not  available  their  manufacture  should  be  considered. 
By  suitable  modification  the  food  manufacturer  should 
be  able  to  make  these  nutritious  and  pleasing  to  even 
the  most  fastidious.  It  is,  however,  unlikely  that  all 
the  whey  could  be  accounted  for  in  this  manner  or  that 
it  could  be  regarded  as  a  full  solution  of  the  whey 
problem. 

This  early  practice  of  utilising  the  albumen  as  human 
food  is  no  doubt  partly  traceable  to  the  ease  with  which 
it  may  be  recovered  from  the.  whey.  The  modern  In¬ 
terest  in  albumen  arises  from  the  fact  that  its  heat  pre¬ 
cipitation  and  subsequent  removal  by  filtration  are 
necessary  preliminary  steps  in  some  of  the  methods 
used  in  the  extraction  of  the  whey  lactose.  The  albumen 
recovered  commercially  has  been  used  as  a  food  for 
stock  and  has  been  ground  with  lime  for  use  as  a  fer¬ 
tiliser.  Such  methods  of  disposal  have  not  resulted  in 
iiny  great  financial  return,  and  alternative  uses  for 
albumen  have  been  considered  by  many  workers.  The 
separation  of  albumen  in  a  soluble  form  in  which  it 
might  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  white  of  egg  has  been 
studied  by  a  number  of  investigators,  but,  although 
some  of  the  methods  suggested  have  produced  a  type  of 
soluble  albumen,  it  is  doubtful  if  any  of  them  have  been 
commercially  successful.  The  fact  that  a  perfect 
albumen  may  be  obtained  at  very  small  cost  as  a  by- 
[iroduct  of  the  meat-packing  industry  has  rendered  it 
uneconomic  to  produce  albumen  from  whey,  but  the 
conditions  of  wartime  may  render  a  fresh  approach  to 
the  question  quite  timely. 

Lactose  has  received  greater  attention  than  any  other 
of  the  whey  constituents.  It  is  the  component  present 
in  greatest  amount  and  whey  forms  the  sole  source  of 
supply.  The  extraction  of  lactose  has  been  the  basis  of 
most  schemes  of  whey  utilisation,  but  there  is  no 
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reason  why  its  production  should  be  greatly  increased 
in  wartime  unless  new  national  uses  render  this  essen¬ 
tial.  in  the  past  lactose  extraction  has  given  a  residual 
whey,  the  potential  food  value  and  commercial  possibili¬ 
ties  of  which  have  never  been  fully  realised  or  exploited 
in  the  human  dietarv’.  This  residual  whey,  when  con¬ 
centrated,  could  well  form  a  source  of  all  those  food 
factors  associated  with  the  vitamin  B  complex,  and  the 
exploitation  of  this  residual  product  in  the  national  in¬ 
terest  merits  greater  attention  than  it  has  hitherto 
received.  It  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasised,  in  the 
light  of  our  present  nutritional  knowledge,  that  the 
food  value  of  whey  is  not  merely  a  question  of  its 
albumen  and  lactose. 

Whey  Cheese 

The  people  of  Scandinavia  would  seem  to  be  the  only 
enthusiasts  for  making  full  use  of  whey  in  its  en- 
tii^ty.  'I'he  well-known  dairy  product,  Mysost,  enjoys 
great  popularity  as  an  article  of  food  in  the  regular  diet 
of  the  Norwegian.  This  whey  cheese  possesses  a 
unique  flavour  and,  containing  as  it  does  all  the  whey 
ingredients,  is  of  the  highest  food  value.  To  the 
British  public  the  taste  of  .\Iysost  is  unusual,  and  may 
not  be  too  acceptable  at  first  owing  to  the  concentration 
of  whey  salts,  but  a  modified  process  of  manufacture 
should  render  the  cheese  more  generally  acceptable  to 
our  consumers.  Food  manufacturers  are  strongly  urged 
to  consider  the  advisability  of  popularising  Mysost  in 
this  country.  Its  manufacture  consists  essentially  of 
evaporating  whey  to  about  one-tenth  of  its  original 
voluine.  This  is  carried  out  in  large  shallow  pans, 
steam-heated  underneath.  In  the  later  stages  of  heat¬ 
ing  the  concentrating  mass  is  stirred  vigorously  with 
heavy  mechanical  stirrers  to  give  a  smooth  consistency 
and  promote  the  formation  of  small  lactose  crystals. 
The  addition  of  a  small  proportion  of  ordinary  sugar 
syrup  and,  in  some  types,  of  some  goat  milk  or  of  a 
small  quantity  of  cream  improves  the  quality,  flavour 
and  texture  of  the  cheese.  In  its  softer  form  in  jars  or 
cartons  it  may  be  used  as  a  spread,  while  in  its  firmer 
consistency  it  is  sold  in  blocks  and  may  be  cut  in  thin 
slices  and  used  in  sandwich  form. 

This  ap|)ears  to  be  the  only  case  in  which  whey  solids 
are  used  in  a  direct  manner,  and  the  .\/ysost-making  of 
the  Scandinavians  is  perhaps  the  forerunner  of  the 
modern  methods  of  whey  utilisation. 

Dried  and  Condensed  Whey 

The  various  forms  of  dried  and  condensed  whey  pre¬ 
parations  made  commercially  in  this  and  other  coun¬ 
tries  contain  all  the  whey  solids,  with  the  exception  of 
the  milk  fat  previously  removed  by  mechanical  separa¬ 
tion  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  whey  butter.  This 
practice  is  more  profitable,  and  the  removal  of  the  fat 
•from  processed  whey  has  no  particular  disadvantage 
either  technically  or  financially. 

Commercial  processed  whey  is  obtainable  in  powder 
form,  in  the  condensed  form  known  as  whey  paste  and 
in  the  more  recent  sweetened  condensed  whey.  A  brief 
description  of  the  manufacture,  properties  and  possible 
uses  of  these  products  should  prove  of  interest  to  the 
food  manufacturer. 

Whey  powder  is  now  made  in  three  different  ways. 
The  cheapest  and  least  satisfactory  from  many  points 
of  view  is  the  roller-dried  product.  It  is  made  with 
relatively  less  costly  machinery  in  the  cheese  factory  at 
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the  point  of  whey  jiroduction.  The  equipment  consists 
of  lar^e  steam-heated  revolviiif*  rollers,  as  used  for 
milk-drying.  To  these  the  whey  in  its  ori}*inal  condi¬ 
tion  after  separation  is  fed  directly,  and  on  dryin}*  is 
removed  from  the  roller  surface  by  special  scrapers. 
Later  improvements  have  been  sogj^ested  to  condense 
the  whey  partially,  prior  to  its  bt‘ing  fed  to  the  roller 
surface.  Roller-dried  whey  powder  is  decidedly  darker 
in  colour  than  the  better  quality  spray  jxjwders,  owing 
to  the  caramelisation  of  the  lactose  by  the  higher  tem- 
j)eratures  reached  on  the  rollers.  It  is  a  less  attractive 
article.  .\  large  proportion  of  the  protein  is  insoluble, 
but  this  point  is  really  of  much  less  importance  than  is 
generally  believed.  'I'he  |K>wder  may,  however,  retain 
up  to  15  per  cent,  free  moisture.  This  latter  point  is  of 
importance  commercially,  since  it  renders  the  jjowder 
liable  to  mould  and  cake  during  storage.  During  the 
drying  on  the  rollers  the  whey  comes  off  as  a  plastic, 
gummy  substance,  which  is  subsequently  ground  to 
fine  powder  form.  These  whey  granules  are  perhat)s 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  manufacturing  confec¬ 
tioner  as  a  possible  base  for  certain  types  of  confec¬ 
tions. 

Precondensing  Methods 

The  precondensing  of  whey  prior  to  its  complete  dry¬ 
ing  on  the  rollers  is  a  more  efficient  method  of  manu¬ 
facture  and  gives  a  superior  product.  Other  patents 
have  been  granted  for  drying  whey.  Kraft  Company^ 
j)atented  a  method  in  which  dried  whey  is  added  to  a 
concentrated  whey  which,  on  further  heating,  gives  a 
non-hygroscopic  powder  by  a  new  continuous  process. 

The  spray-dried  whey  is  prepared  on  similar  lines  to 
those  used  in  the  production  of  spray  milk  powder.  \ 
preconcentrated  whey  is  sprayed  into  a  chamber  where 
it  comes  into  contact  with  heated  air.  The  misty  drops 
of  whey  form  into  a.  dried  powder,  settling  out  in  a  very- 
fine  state  of  division,  retaining  only  3  per  cent,  mois¬ 
ture.  In  appearance  it  is  of  a  rich,  creamy,  fluffy  and 
attractive  character,  of  great  solubility  and  commands 
a  price  very  considerably  higher  than  the  roller  powder. 
.■\s  the  result  of  the  higher  price  it  is  reserved  for  special 
markets  and  purposes,  being  used  in  the  production  of 
modified  foods  for  infants  and  in  other  milk  beverages. 
The  manufacture  of  the  jjowder  by  the  spray  process 
necessitates  the  most  elaborate  machinery,  and  it  is 
extremely  unlikely  that  there  will  be  any  great  expan¬ 
sion  in  its  production  under  present  conditions.  Whether 
the  material  already  produced  is  being  put  to  the  best 
possible  uses  nutritionally  and  nationally  may  be  a 
matter  of  controversy. 

The  most  common  form  of  condensed  whey  is  that  in 
which  the  whey  has  been  condensed  under  vacuum  to 
about  one-tenth  to  one-twelfth  of  its  original  volume. 
On  cooling,  the  lactose  crystallises  out  and  a  somewhat 
pasty  mass  results.  The  composition  varies  consider¬ 
ably  with  the  degree  of  condensation  practised  by  the. 
manufacturers,  from  the  semi-.solid  form  to  the  more 
pasty  consistency,  and  total  solids  of  from  50  to  60 
per  cent,  may  be  present,  including  40  to  45  per  cent, 
lactose,  7  to  8  per  cent,  protein,  7  to  8  per  cent,  milk 
ash  and  i  per  cent.  fat.  The  product  has  in  the  past 
been  used  mainly  as  a  supplement  in  stock  and  poultry 
foods,  but  condensed  wheys  of  a  superior  quality  have 
been  produced  during  the  war  by  certain  manufacturers 
for  use  in  confectionery.  There  seems  reason  to  believe 
that  greater  quantities  of  good  quality  condensed  whey 
could  be  utilised  in  confectionery. 


Sweetened  Condensed  Whey 

In  recent  years  efforts  have  been  made  to  prepare 
from  whey  new  products  which  would  ensure  more  re- 
munemtive  returns.  Such  efforts  have  progressed  along 
two  distinct  lines.  In  one  the  aim  has  been  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  fine  chemicals  such  as  lactic  acid,  which  is  prov¬ 
ing  of  considerable  value  in  many  industrial  and  in 
certain  food  processes,  and  lactates,  now  being  incor¬ 
porated  into  baking  powders.  Only  the  largest  dairy 
firms  can  provide  the  heavy  capital  for  the  requisite 
elaborate  equipment  for  such  manufacturing  processes. 

The  other  line  of  approach  is  of  more  immediate 
interest  to  the  food  manufacturer  at  the  present  time. 
The  object  has  been  the  production  of  more  attractive 
whey  products  which  would  find  greater  favour  with 
the  food  manufacturer  and  provide  new  uses  for  whey.* 
It  is  no  secret,  for  example,  that  stocks  of  roller-dried 
powder  have  failed  to  find  a  market,  and  the  whey 
policy  of  the  .Ministry  of  Food  has  recently  undergone 
modification  in  the  hope  of  disposing  of  the  accumu¬ 
lated  stocks.  One  of  the  most  promising  of  the  new 
products  is  sweetened  condensed  whey,  and  the  pioneer 
in  this  sphere  is  an  .Xmerican  investigator,  Webb,  who 
has  given  an  excellent  review  of  his  work  and  reviewed 
the  possibilities  of  the  new  product  and  its  uses.* 
Kamsdell  and  Webb  describe  the  process  of  manufac¬ 
ture  and  some  of  the  properties  of  the  new  dairy  pro¬ 
duct.*  Sweetened  condensed  whey  is  made  on  the  same 
principles  as  sweetened  condensed  milk  and  contains 
added  sugar  in  amount  equal  to  the  total  whey  solids 
already  present.  The  investigators  point  out  that  their 
work  was  undertaken  in  the  hope  that  it  might  help  to 
fill  the  need  for  a  cheap  and  simple  method  of  preserv¬ 
ing  whey  for  human  food.  The  whey  was  pasteurised 
by  the  holding  method,  additioned  with  sugar,  con¬ 
densed,  cooled  and  well  stirred  for  a  period  to  ensure 
small  lactose  crystals.  The  product  kept  well  at  room 
temperature  for  over  three  months  with  only  a  slight 
darkening  in  colour.  Lower  temperature  storage  gave 
longer  and  better  keeping  properties. 


Unsweetened  Condensed  Whey 

Whether  the  Ministry  of  Food  would  sanction  the 
incorporation  of  sugar  in  a  condensed  whey  in  these 
days  of  rationing  is  not  known,  but  a  case  could  be 
made  for  this  new  manufacturing  process  if  it  resulted 
in  any  consider.able  quantity  of  whey  solids  being  added 
to  the  human  dietary.  It  would  not,  of  course,  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  increase  to  any  great  extent  the  total  amount 
of  whey  condensed,  since  the  available  machinery 
would  be  the  limiting  factor.  The  advance  would  lie 
in  the  provision  of  a  supply  of  whey  suitable  for  direct 
incorporation  into  foods  for  human  use.  As  has  already 
been  pointed  out,  it  is  too  frequently  assumed  that  whey 
is  fit  only  for  animal  use.  Even  the  policy  of  the  .Minis¬ 
try  of  Food  seems  to  favour  the  granting  of  a  priority  to 
whey  processing  for  animal  food  purposes.  \VVbb  has 
discussed  the  use  of  a  plain  condensed  whey  in  certain 
foods.  His  condensed  whey  differs  in  the  degree  of 
condensation  from  the  product  of  that  name  in  this 
country.  In  Britain  condensed  whey  is  in  the  form  of 
a  thick  paste,  relatively  difficult  to  work  with.  Webb 
in  .America  proposes  the  marketing  of  a  fresh,  lightly 
condensed  product  which  could  be  delivered  twice 
weekly  to  restaurants,  etc.,  for  addition  to  their  home- 
produced  soups. 
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Lactose  from  Whey  Powder 

1  he  possibility  of  usinjj  dried  whey  as  a  source  of 
lactose  has  been  investif<ated  with  relatively  little  suc¬ 
cess.  More  recently  Leyiton  and  Lei}*hton'  described 
a  method  in  which  lactose  is  obtained  from  spray-dried 
whey  powder  in  a  very  pure  condition  by  means  of 
alcohol.  What  is  of  more  interest  to  the  food  manu¬ 
facturer  is  that  the  insoluble  protein  material  left  as  a 
residue  has  hifjh  whipping  properties,  and  that  the 
liquid  remaining  after  the  crystallisation  and  separa¬ 
tion  of  the  lactose  may  be  distilled  to  give  a  liquor  of 
very  high  vitamin  jMttency. 

Possible  Uses  for  Whey 

I  he  most  obvit)us  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  most 
satisfactory  method  of  utilising  whey  is  to  use  it  in  the 
fresh  liquid  contlition.  Certain  practical  considerations 
.may  render  this  difficult.  Whey  production  is  concen¬ 
trated  in  large  units  well  removed  from  the  town,  and 
large  volumes  of  rajiidly  souring  whey  are  released 
within  comparatively  short  intervals  of  time  daily. 
Nevertheless,  liquid  whey  can  be  of  very  considerable 
value  to  the  baker  wh«»  wishes  a  substitute  for  butter¬ 
milk  now  no  longer  available.  In  the  case  of  the 
favourably  situated  creamery,  or  where  the  transport 
problem  is  not  insuperable,  efforts  should  be  made  to 
dispose  of  the  fresh  liquid  whey  to  the  baker  during  the 
cheesemaking  season.  One  large  bakery  concern  in 
.Scotland  purchased  large  supplies  of  liquid  whey  last 
summer,  and  there  appears  no  reason  why  this  practice 
should  not  be  extended.  'I'he  increase  in  this  trade 
would  prove  one  of  the  most  useful  and  economical 
methods  of  whey  disposal.  The  whey  must  be  pasteur¬ 
ised  to  a  high  temperature  in  the  creamery  before  dis¬ 
patch,  to  arrest  the  lactic  acidification  and  improve  its 
flavour  and  keeping  |)roperties.  .Such  treatment  has 
the  ailditional  benefit  of  increasing  the  baking  value 
over  that  of  raw  unpasteurised  whey  by  rendering  the 
albumen  of  the  product  insoluble. 

The  new  whey  treatment  recommended  by  the  present 
writers  and  patented  by  the  governors  of  the  West  of 
•Scotland  .Agricultural  College  has  given  a  product  prac¬ 
tically  identical  in  general  appearance  with  milk  itself. 
It  has  given  very  satisfactory  results  when  taking  the 
place  of  liquid  milk  in  our  wartime  ice  cream. 

In  fact,  one  may  well  look  forward  to  its  taking  the 
place  of  liquid  milk  in  our  post-war  ice  cream,  thus  re¬ 
leasing  further  liquid  milk  supplies.  The  new  product 
should  fill  a  [)lace  in  the  soda  fountain  and  iced  drink 
businesses,  mixing  as  it  does  much  more  readily  with 
all  types  of  fruit  juices.  Our  work  was  really  an 
attempt  to  make  liquid  whey  a  saleable  product,  since 
it  has  always  been  regarded  as  of  little  fo<»d  value  and 
of  less  commercial  interest.  The  production  of  a  new 
milk-like  dairy  product  was  a  possible  means  of  market¬ 
ing  a  very  considerable  proportion  of  our  vast  whey 
supplies  in  a  form  familiar  to  the  ixjtential  users.  When 
used  in  ice  cream  the  maximum  demand  will  coincide 
with  the  period  of  greatest  whey  production.  In  its 
“  buttermilk  ”  or  fermented  form  it  has  taken  the  place 
of  buttermilk  in  baking.  Buttermilk,  with  its  developed 
lactic  acid,  has  long  been  held  in  high  esteem  by  the 
baker,  but  the  cessation  of  cream  production  and  butter¬ 
making  and  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  skim  milk 
powder  in  baking  has  compelled  the  baker  to  resort  to 
substitutes  involving  labour  in  preparation  and  the 
•  ompoundiiig  of  new  formul.x.  The  provision  of  an 


alternative  containing  the  milk  solids  and  the  lactic 
acid  of  the  original  buttermilk  gives  a  product  with 
which  the  operator  is  familiar. 

It  is  of  interest  to  the  manufacturer  to  know  that 
one  large  confectionery  concern  was  prepared  to  take  a 
daily  supply  of  the  new  milk-like  whey  in  its  sweet  con¬ 
dition,  which  would  have  necessitated  a  daily  process¬ 
ing  of  very  large  quantities  of  chee.se  whey.  The  sweet 
form  has  given  much  better  results  than  any  sample  of 
condensed  whey  hitherto  tried  in  toffee-making  by  the 
manufacturer. 

In  discussing  the  best  utilisation  of  whey  there  are 
several  points  to  be  borne  in  mind.  Whey  is  seasonal 
and  of  limited  supply.  The  capacity  of  the  industry  to 
preserve  the  whey,  in  one  or  other  form  to  ensure  ade¬ 
quate  keeping  properties,  and  give  continuous  supplies 
throughout  the  yeai'cannot  be  greatly  increased  in  war¬ 
time.  .At  the  height  of  the  cheesemaking  season  in 
.May  and  June  the  available  condensing  and  drying 
machinery  cannot  cope*  with  all  the  whey  supplies,  and 
every  effort  should  be  made  during  this  period  to  dispose 
of  as  much  whey  as  possible  in  its  liquid  state  and  re¬ 
lieve  the  strain  on  the  drying  plants.  The  food  manu¬ 
facturer  is  perhaps  less  interested  with  the  dairy  prob¬ 
lem  of  whey  disposal.  He  is  concerned  with  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  suitability  of  whey  and  its  products  as  food  for 
direct  or  indirect  use  for  human  consumption. 

The  Flavour  Difficulty 

The  main  difficulty  facing  the  food  manufacturer 
making  use  of  whey  products  is  the  pronounced  salty 
flavour  which  most  of  them  possess.  In  spite  of  their 
high  food  value,  the  manufacturer  will  not  use  them 
unless  he  ran  sVicressfully  hide  the  unusual,  unattrac¬ 
tive  flavour.  This  may  be  possible  by  the  incorporation 
of  selected  flavouring  materials  or  by  a  special  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  whey  prior  to  its  processing. 

Powdered  whey  and  specially  fermented  condensed 
whey  have  been  incorporated  into  processed  (crustless 
«)r  |)asteurised)  cheese  to  improve  the  food  value  of  this 
article  by  giving  a  really  “  full-milk  ”  cheese.  Dried 
whey  has  been  added  to  bread  for  many  years  with 
distinct  benefit  to  the  consumer.  The  roller-dried, 
finely  ground  powder  may  be  used  for  this  purpose 
quite  satisfactorily.  .An  attempt  to  persuade  the  baker 
to  utilise  the  accumulated  stocks  of  roller  powder  is 
now  to  be  made  by  the  authorities. 

Whey  from  Lactose  Extraction 

In  the  manufacturing  proce.sses  for  the  extraction  of 
lactose  a  residual  whey  of  very  high  food  value  remains. 
Its  .satisfactory  disposal  still  constitutes  a  problem.  The 
usual  practice  is  to  convert  it  into  special  cattle  feeds 
by  the  absorption  of  the  residual  whey  by  selected 
cereal  by-products— e.g.,  bran.  The  incorporation  of 
this  whey  residue  in  foods  fit  for  human  consumption 
would  indeed  be  a  great  step  forward,  and  it  should 
not  be  beyond  the  ingenuity  of  the  food  manufacturer 
of  cereal  breakfast  foods  to  so  modify  his  metho<ls  of 
preparation  as  to  permit  of  the  utilisation  of  whey 
solids  of  high  vitamin,  protein  and  mineral  value  in  a 
form  suitable  and  attractive  to  the  consumer.  It  is 
suggested  that  oatmeal,  for  example,  could  easily  and 
readily  be  reinforced  without  any  increase  in  price  with 
a  small  proportion  of  dried  whey.  Such  addition  would 
improve  tremendously  the  value  of  this  breakfast  food, 
even  though  it  did  necessitate  a  new  name  for  the 
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article  to  avoid  any  risk  of  misdemeanour  under  the 
Food  and  Drugs  Acts. 

The  projMirties  of  sweetened  condensed  whey  should 
prove  of  particular  interest  tp  the  food  manufacturer. 
This  contains  38  |)er  cent,  sucrose,  38  per  cent,  whey 
solids  and  24  per  cent,  water.  The  mixture  may  be 
added  to  any  food  where  both  whey  solids  and  sugar 
are  desired.  It  seems  to  [)ossess  particularly  good 
whi()ping  properties,  with  a  high  overrun  and  good 
standing-up  properties.  It  has  distinct  uses  as  an 
icing  material,  but  wartime  regulations  may  prevent 
its  utilisation  for  this  puqjose.  Webb  comments  on 
the  suitability  of  a  dehydrated  whipped  sweet  whey  for 
use  in  the  making  of  certain  porous  candies. 

Concentrates  for  Soups 

Plain  whey  concentrates  have  been  found  particu¬ 
larly  useful  in  the  making  of  certain  cream  soups  in 
the  manufacture  of  which  coagulation  of  milk  casein 
has  previously  caused  considerable  difficulty.  The 
whey  protein  gives  a  relatively  soft,  flocculent  coagula¬ 
tion  when  the  soups  are  sterilised,  and  gives  a  creamier 
soup.  The  addition  of  whey  solids  to  tomato  soup 
results  in  a  product  which  retains  the  full  tomato 
flavour  and  is  more  easily  sterilised.  The  soup  may  be 
boiled  and  held  hot  for  a  time  |)rior  to  serving,  without 
any  risk  of  undesirable  protein  aggregations.  Simple 
cream  tomato  soups  may  be  made  from  tomato-whey 
juice  with  slight  additions  of  flour,  which  should  be 
useful  in  these  days  of  communal  feeding.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  a  soup  of  tomato  and  whey  will  pos¬ 
sess  the  highest  nutritive  properties  and  prove  suffi¬ 
ciently  attractive  to  please  the  consumer.  The  question 
arises  whether  our  wartime  organisation  could  not 
arrange  for  the  utilisation  by  army  units,  works’  can¬ 
teens,  etc.,  in  suitable  districts  of  fresh  supplies  of 
condensed  whey.  The  marketing  of  all  our  whey 
powder  for  use  in  the  army  diet  is  one  way  in  which 
this  valuable  material  could  get  across  to  human  use. 

Whey-Fruit  Mixtures 

Of  particular  interest  to  certain  sections  of  the  cater¬ 
ing  trade  is  the  work  of  Webb  in  his  endeavours  to 
make  attractive  products  with  whey  solids  and  fruits. 
The  foaming  properties  of  whey  have  been  found  very 
valuable.  It  may.be  argued  that  the  provision  of  such 
luxuries  as  fruit  mixtures  is  not  essential  in  wartime. 
Nevertheless,  if  these  are  to  be  made  available  they 
should  be  as  nutritious  as  possible.  Mixtures  of  fruit 
juices  and  whey  are  simple  and  cheap  to  prepare,  and 
are  highly  nutritious.  Store  “  body  ”  is  imparted  to 
these  fruit-juice  drinks  if  the  new,  milk-like  whey  pro¬ 
duct  is  added  in  place  of  plain  whey.  Fresh  fruit  whips 
can  be  made  by  the  use  of  sweetened  condensed  whey 
and  gelatin  iti  place  of  egg  white.  Jam  and  sweet¬ 
ened  condensed  whey  may  be  whipped  together  to  give 
dessert  dressings. 

The  examination  of  the  work  of  Webb  in  .America 
promises  a  definite  future  for  certain  forms  of  whey  in 
this  branch  of  catering,  and  attempts  to  can  some  of 
his  products  are  of  great  interest  to  the  food  manufac¬ 
turer. 

Cheese  whey  is  a  highly  nutritious  product  contain¬ 
ing  one-half  of  the  milk  nutrients.  Hitherto  it  has 
been  used  mainly  for  animal  feeding  or  wasted.  Its 
composition  is  such  that  it  should  be  used  in  the 
human  dietary,  and  the  whole  field  of  whey  processing 


is  discussed  with  a  view  to  improvement  in  our 
methods  of  whey  utilisation.  There  is  room  for  de- 
velopment  and  exploitation  of  whey  by  the  food  manu¬ 
facturer. 
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Food  Inspection 

(Continued  from  page  155) 

tribution.  Sterilisation  of  utensils.  Bacteriology  of 
milk.  Bacteriological  standards.  Methods  of  examina¬ 
tion,  Treatment  of  milk,  .Milk-borne  diseases,  and  Pre¬ 
served  milk.  Cream,  butter  and  cheese. 

In  the  chapter  on  miscellaneous  foods  are  detailed 
the  methods  of  inspection  and  in  certain  cases  of  manu¬ 
facture  or  |)reparation,  together  with  conditions  of  un- 
■soundness  or  decomposition  of  the  following  foods  : 
.Meat  products,  eggs,  bread,  yeast,  confectionery, 
sugars,  jams,  marmalade,  fermented  liquors,  aerated 
waters,  vinegar.  The  essential  characters  of  each  food 
have  also  been  recounted. 

Food  Poisoning 

Under  the  Food  and  Drugs  .Act,  1938,  food  poisoning 
has  been  made  compulsorily  notifiable.  The  chapter 
on  this  subject  will  doubtless  be  of  interest  and  of  prac- 
tical  importance  to  all  engaged  in  the  food  industry 
and  particularly  to  Public  Health  officials. 

The  legislation  controlling  the  purity  of  food  is  con¬ 
tained,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  Food  and  Drugs  .Act, 
1938,  The  difficulties  which  students  and  others  have 
in  studying  and  understanding  the  various  laws  and 
regulations  are  well  known.  The  various  .Acts,  etc., 
relating  to  food  need  to  be  set  out  in  as  simple  a  form 
as  possible,  .and  in  this  the  author  has  been  successful. 

The  two  concise  and  authoritative  monographs  are 
veritable  mines  of  information  on  the  science  of  food 
inspection,  but  they  are  worthy  of  a  more  complete 
index  and  a  few  blank  pages  at  the  end  of  each  volume 
for  notes  would  have  Ix'en  useful  for  students.  A  use¬ 
ful  glossary  of  terms  for  the  use  of  students  has  been 
Included  at  the  end  of  each  volume.  Coming  from  the 
pen  of  a  practical  food  inspector,  who  has  drawn 
liberally  upon  his  lengthy  experience  and  upon  data 
collected  during  his  official  duties,  the  books  are  of 
especial  value  to  meat  and  food  inspectors  engaged  in 
every-day  practice.  The  demand  for  a  second  edition 
— which  has  been  brought  up  to  date  by  a  careful 
revision  of  the  first  edition  and  by  the  introduction  of 
details  of  fresh  legislation — is  an  indication  of  the  use¬ 
fulness  of  the  work  .and  the  appreciation  accorded  it. 

E.  B.  D. 

Food  Manufacture 
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The  National  Bread 


From  Mr.  Thomas  H.  Fairbrother 

TO  I  HE  EDITOR  OF  FOOD  MANUFACTURE 

Dear  Sir, —  I  have  read  with  interest  Sir  Ernest 
flraham-Little’s  letter  on  National  Bread  in  your  May 
issue,  and,  for  once,  I  am  in  ajjreement  with  his  state¬ 
ment  that  bread  is  an  “  unsuitable  and  indeed  unsafe 
vehicle  for  irresponsible,  compulsory  and  undisclosed 
medication  in  an  experiment  upon  forty  million 
jieople 

He  was  referrinj*  to  the  compulsory  addition  of 
7  ozs.  per  sack  of  creta  pra;parata  to  national  wheat- 
meal  Hour. 

I  fear,  however,  that  this  compulsory  addition  of  a 
calcium  salt  has  been  forced  upon  the  Ministry  of  Food 
by  the  decision  to  increase  the  extraction  of  flour  from 
75  to  85  per  cent.  It  would  be  still  more  necessary  to 
supplement  the  diet  with  more  calcium  if  the  bread 
were  made  wholemeal,  for  which  Sir  Ernest  Graham- 
Little  so  devoutly  pleads.  There  is  no  question  that 
the  phytic  acid  present  in  wholemeal  upsets  the 
calcium-phosphorus  ratio  by  throwing  out  the  calcium. 
.Sir  Ernest  and  his  friends,  therefore,  must  admit  that 
the  calcium  in  the  diet  must  be  augmented.  They  say 
not  in  bread.  Then  how? 

The  most  suitable  natural  source  of  calcium  to  the 
body  is  via  milk  and  milk  products,  but  if  we  milled 
only  wholemeal  there  would  be  a  hopelessly  inadequate 
supply  of  rattle  food,  and  the  already  short  milk  supply 
still  further  depleted.  .Sir  Ernest  and  his  friends  have 
killed  the  cow  that  gave  the  precious  milk. 

If  Sir  Ernest  Graham-Little,  for  a  change,  would 
embark  on  a  little  constructive  criticism,  let  him  tell  us 
how  the  calcium  shortage  caused  by  the  use  of  whole¬ 
meal  is  to  be  made  up,  if  not  by  an  addition  to  bread, 
which,  I  agree,  is  quite  unsuitable.  If  he  can  supply 
an  answer  to  this  he  will  please  and  possibly  surprise 
most  nutritionists. 

I  can  supply  a  very  simple  answer.  Go  back  to 
white  bread,  and  so  use  the  calcium  available  unspoiled 
by  phytic  acid,  and  also  provide  25  per  cent,  of  whole¬ 
some  food  for  cows  to  give  more  milk  and  thus  calcium, 
;ind  for  pigs  to  give  more  pork  and  vitamin  B,. 

Yours  faithfully, 

THOM.XS  H.  FAIRBROTHER,  M..Sc.,  F.I.C., 
Director  and  Chief  Chemist,  McDougalls,  Ltd. 

From  Dr.  E.  Graham-Little 

Sir, — Mr.  Fairbrother  writes,  “  There  is  no  question 
that  the  phytic  acid  present  in  wholemeal  upsets  the 
calcium  phosphorus  ratio  by  throwing  out  the  calcium,” 
and  therefore  ”  the  calcium  in  the  diet  must  be  aug¬ 
mented  ”.  These  dogmatic  assertions  are  by  no 
means  as  axiomatic  as  Mr.  h'airbrother  claims,  nor  is 
there  any  evidence  whatever  for  regarding  a  diet  con¬ 
sisting  j)rincipally  of  wholemeal  bread  as  being  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  dangers  which  Mr.  Fairbrother  en¬ 
visages. 

It  is  pertinent  in  this  connection  that  Professor 
Drummond,  chief  scientific  adviser  to  the  Ministry  of 
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Food,’  in  his  interesting  historical  survey  with  the  title 
“  The  Nation’s  Health  ”,  published  in  the  spring  of 
1940,  makes  a  very  significant  comparison  between  the 
“  nutritive  value  of  the  poor  man’s  diet  ”  before  and 
after  the  introduction  of  the  steel  roller  mill  in  the 
eighties.  He  shows  that  the  amount  of  calcium  per 
day  provided  by  the  1871  (wholemeal)  diet  could  be 
estimated  as  0-7  grammes ;  after  the  introduction  of 
roller  milled  flour  as  0-5  grammes.  .\  comparison  in 
the  same  work  of  “  stone-ground  white  flour  ”  with 
“  straight-run  roller  milled  bleached  white  flour  ” 
gives  the  figures  for  calcium  in  the  first  product  as 
50  mg.  per  kx)  grammes ;  for  the  second  product  only 
22  mg. 

very  impressive  jilea  for  return  to  wholegrain 
bread  was  conveyed  in  a  communication  to  The  Times 
on  October  26,  1940,  by  the  late  Sir  William  Bragg, 
then  President  of  the  Royal  Society.  He  wrote : 
“  Science  is  built  on  the  accumulation  of  experiences, 
and  every  scientist  knows  that  he  must  not  base  his 
conclusions  only  on  the  last  few  experiments  in  the 
laboratory ;  he  must  take  into  account  all  that  has 
been  done  before.  .  .  .  Practice  is  based  on  the  e.x- 
periments  of  innumerable  years.  Now,  in  this  matter 
of  food  the  .scientist  is  at  the  present  time  insisting 
that  certain  old  ways  are  best,  and  it  is  queer  he  should 
be  supposed  to  be  trying  to  introduce  fads  that  have  no 
merit  but  novelty.” 

Sir  William  noted  the  modern  deterioration  of  the 
nutrition  of  'our  people  “  as  compared  with  any  time 
within  the  last  200  years  ”,  and  attributed  this  un¬ 
happy  result  to  the  change  from  the  former  national 
diet  of  “  milk,  vegetables,  fruit  and  wholemeal  which 
has  been  replaced  by  white  bread  and  meat  as  the 
principal  foods  for  a  great  deal  of  the  population  ”. 

The  Minister  of  Food  himself,  in  his  sj)eech  on 
December  19,  1940,  admitted  that  he  “  had  been  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  unanimity  of  scientific  opinion  on  the 
nutritive  value  of  wholemeal  bread  ”  as  compared 
with  the  white  bread,  which,  at  the  time  of  his  speech, 
was  supplied  to  95  per  cent,  of  the  jwpulation.  Mr. 
Fairbrother,  although  he  professes  to  agree  that  bread 
is  a  wholly  unsuitable  vehicle  for  irresponsible  medi¬ 
cation,  asks  me  to  suggest  ‘‘  how  the  calcium  .shortage 
caused  by  the  use  of  wholemeal  is  to  be  made  up,  if 
not  by  an  addition  to  bread  ”.  1  challenge  Mr.  Fair- 

brother  to  produce  a  shred  of  evidence  for  the  assump¬ 
tion  he  makes  in  the  words  1  have  italicised. 

Calcium  deficiency  is  produced  by  many  factors,  but 
it  must  not  be  presumed  to  exist  without  expert  inves¬ 
tigation,  and  most  certainly  is  not  to  be  treated  by 
blunderbuss  mass  medication.  It  is  the  physician’s 
jirovince  to  establish  the  need  in  the  individual  and  to 
deal  with  it  secundum  artem. 

The  choice  of  calcium  in  the  form  of  chalk,  the 
least  assimilable  of  its  salts,  was  opposed  by  the  prac¬ 
tically  unanimous  opinion  of  the  biochemists  quoted  in 
your  journal  in  September,  1940. 

I  submit,  sir,  that  the  balance  of  scientific  opinion, 
both  chemical  and  medical,  is  enormously  against  Mr. 
Fairbother’s  assutnption,  which,  indeed,  .seems  ridicu¬ 
lous,  that  wholemeal  bread  consumed  by  the  vast 
majority  of  the  human  race  throughout  immemorial 
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aj'cs,  is  a  positively  danf«erous  product  requiring  the 
artificial  addition  of  calcium  to  ni.ake  it  safe ! 

With  regard  to  Mr.  Fairbrother’s  charge  that  the 
higher  extraction  loaf  (85  per  cent.)  “  has  killed  the 
cow  ”,  an  interesting  report  has  just  reached  me  from 
Dr.  Wokes,  regarding  the  results  of  experiqients 
”  undertaken  at  the  request  of  the  Ministry  of  Agri¬ 
culture  to  test  the  effect  of  feeding  cows  and  hens  on 
dried  potato  slices  prepared  in  the  sugar  beet  fac¬ 
tories  ”.  The  results  indicate  “  the  possibility  of 
using  the  |)otatoes  not  required  for  human  consump¬ 
tion  to  replace  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  cereal 
products  usually  eaten  during  the  winter  by  dairy 
cattle.  Thus  very  large  quantities  of  cereal  products 
of  high  food  value  can  be  rendered  available  for  human 
consumption,  while  the  national  milk  production  does 
not  suffer  and  may  even  be  incre.ased  ”.  The  same 
encouraging  results  were  obtained  in  the  experiments 
with  pullets. 

As  Mrs.  Violet  Plimmer  writes  in  Food  Values  in 
Wartime  :  ‘‘  The  real  objection  to  a  higher  extraction 
of  the  grain  may  be  that  it  is  more  profitable  to  sell 
the  impoverished  white  stuff  as  human  food,  and  the 
more  nourishing  brown  offals  to  farmers  as  animal 
feeding  stuff  ”. 

I  am,  etc., 

E.  GRAHAM-LITTLE. 

House  of  Commons, 

May  9,  1942. 


The  Profession  of  Chemistry 
and  the  Community 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  London  section  of  the 
British  Association  of  Chemists,  the  chairman,  Mr. 
W.  C.  Peck,  read  a  paper  with  the  title  “  The  Pro¬ 
fession  of  Chemistry  and  the  Community  ”.  He  said 
that  the  many  letters  and  editorials  which  had  appeared 
during  the  past  year,  mainly  in  Chemistry  and  In¬ 
dustry,  demonstrated  that  improvement  in  the  profes¬ 
sional  structure  of  chemistry  is  in  the  minds  of  chemists 
to-day.  He  thought,  however,  that  there  was  consider¬ 
able  confusion  in  the  minds  of  the  contributors  as  to 
the  direction  in  which  improvements  should  be  made, 
and  that  many  of  the  proposals,  while  at  first  sight 
laudable,  were  based  on  unsound  reasoning. 

There  had  been  three  basic  proposals  put  forward, 
although  their  sponsors  had  not  |)ut  any  of  them 
clearly,  but  tended  to  atlvocate  schemes  embodying 
parts  of  two  or  all  of  them. 

The  three  projiosals  were  : 

1.  To  federate  all  the  existing  societies  and  associa¬ 
tions  in  Great  Britain  under  one  body. 

2.  To  organise  a  real  profession  of  chemistry  to 
include  all  chemists,  from  those  at  the  top  down  to  the 
youngest  of  laboratory  assistants. 

3.  To  create  a  closed  and  properly  recruited  profes¬ 
sional  organisation  of  trained  persons,  to  the  end  that 
all  members  should  receive  a  fair  and  reasonable 
reward  for  their  services. 

Mr.  Peck  discussed  at  length  the  pros  and  cons  of 
the  three  proposals,  and  rejected  the  third  proposal  as 


tending  to  sacrifice  the  interests  of  the  community  to 
the  sectional  interest  of  chemists,  and  in  the  long  run 
would  be  disastrous  to  the  profession.  He  favoured 
the  second  projKJsal,  and  suggested  that  the  position  of 
the  laboratory  assistant  should  not  be  looked  upt)n  as  a 
static  but  a  transitional  one  and  essentially  a  method 
of  entry  into  the  profession.  Continuing,  .Mr.  Peck 
quoted  Professor  Jocelyn  Thorpe’s  1930  presidential 
address  to  the  Chemical  Society,  when  he  advocated 
closer  organisation  of  science  and  industry  and  stressed 
the  political  strength  to  be  obtained  thereby.  He  called 
attention  to  Lord  .Samuel’s  assertion  at  the  British 
.Association’s  conference  on  .Science  and  World  Order, 
1041,  that  scientists  feel  that  they  are  not  merely  tech¬ 
nicians  or  abstract  theorists,  but  citizens  having  special 
responsibilities  to  take  part  in  the  ordering  of  human 
affairs.  'I'hus  we  see  that,  whereas  science  was  com¬ 
monly  held  to  be  ethically  neutral  and  unconcerned 
with  politics  and  social  affairs,  the  scientific  worker 
now  is  conceded  the  right  to  take  his  part  in  affairs, 
which  are  to-day  being  so  profoundly  affected  by  tech¬ 
nological  advances. 

The  mere  enlargement  of  the  bounds  of  knowledge, 
under  modern  conditions,  cannot  be  considered  as  ful¬ 
filling  the  duties  of  scientific  workers.  They  can  no 
k)nger  be  content  to  allow  others  to  take  the  results  of 
their  discoveries  and  use  them  unguided.  .Scientific 
workers  must  accept  responsibility  for  the  control  of 
the  forces  which  have  been  released  by  their  work. 
Without  this  help  efficient  administration  and  a  high 
degree  of  statesmanship  are  virtually  impossible.  The 
tendency  to  exalt  intuition  and  deprecia'te  intellect 
which  has  influenced  political  movements  in  Germany 
and  Italy  can  be  traced  to  the  psychology  of  P'roud  and 
his  school,  and  to  the  philosophy  of  Bergson  and 
Nietzsche. 

In  concluding  a  plea  for  the  realisation  by  scientific 
workers  that  the  value  of  their  work  dejiends  upon  the 
understanding  of  it  and  fundamentally  on  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  a  scientific  outlook  by  the  community  at  large, 
-Mr.  Peck  recalled  the  collapse  of  the  British  dyestuff 
industry  in  the  closing  years  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
He  quoted  the  opinion  of  Professor  .A.  G.  (ireen  that 
this  could  not  be  attributed  to  the  condition  of  British 
Patent  Law,  nor  to  the  lack  of  fiscal  jirotection,  nor 
even  to  a  mere  lack  of  scientific  resi'arch.  He  (Pro¬ 
fessor  Green)  believed  that  it  was  due  to  a  lack  of 
appreciation  of  science  by  statesmen,  industrialists  and 
ordinary  citizens.  This  could  not  be  remedieil  until 
the  rewards  for  scientific  achievement  were  made  equal 
to  thosQ  of  other  branches  of  public  service,  and  until 
the  prestige  of  science  had  been  raised  to  that  tlegree 
the  ablest  men  in  the  jmpulation  would  be  deterred 
from  adopting  science  as  a  profession.  It  is  not  so 
much  the  education  of  our  chemists  which  is  at  fault 
as  the  scientific  education  of  the  public  as  a  whole. 


British  Material  for  Export 

Overseas  readers  are  advised  that  the  fact 
that  goods  made  of  raw  materials  in  short 
supply  owing  to  war  conditions  are  adver¬ 
tised  in  Food  Manufacture  should  not  be 
taken  as  an  indication  that  they  are  neces¬ 
sarily  available  for  export. 
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W artime  N utr ition 

Due  to  advances  in  food  science,  the  outbreak  of  the  second  world  war  found  us 
in  an  incomparably  stronger  position  to  tackle  nutritional  problems  than  in 
1914-18.  The  present  situation  was  described  by  Professor  Drummond  in  his 
lecture  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Arts. 


Tf)  REVIEW  practically  the  whole  of  the  subject 
of  wartime  nutrition  in  the  course  of  a  compara¬ 
tively  short  j)aper  is  a  feat  in  itself,  and  that  read  by 
Professor  J.  C.  Drummond  before  the  Royal  Society 
of  Arts  on  May  6  was  a  model  which  mij'ht  be  studied 
with  .'idvantaf'e  by  readers  of  scientific  papers  as  a 
whole 

New  Food  Ideas 

Runniiif*  throuj^h  the  paper  was  the  insistent  theme 
of  the  reactions  of  the  people  to  new  and  more  correct 
dietetic  habits,  which  has  been  very  much  the  concern 
of  the  Ministry  of  Food. 

There  were  two  main  sets  of -opinion  rej^ardinj* 
|KH)ple’s  attitude  to  wheatmeal  bread.  One  was  that 
they  would  like  it  once  they  were  convinced  that  it  was 
}»oo(l  for  them  ;  the  other  was  that  they  actively  dis¬ 
liked  a  dark  loaf.  Professor  Drummond  did  not  sub¬ 
scribe  to  either  of  these  opinions,  but  his  impression 
was  that  the  majority  of  people  were  “  conditioned  ” 
to  the  white  loaf  and  j^ave  little  thoufjht  to  the  matter. 
'I'hey  were  certainly  a|)athetic  to  ap])eals  based  on  food 
values.  Previous  fears  of  volumes  of  protest  when  the 
National  Mread  came  into  fjeneral  use  had  been  un¬ 
founded  ;  no  such  reacti<»n  occurred,  and  favourable 
comment  was  widespread. 

.Althouf^h  there  does  exist  a  larjje  measure  of  resist¬ 
ance  to  new  ideas  about  food,  it  is  not  always  a  matter 
of  the  jjreatest  difficulty  to  chan}«e  people’s  food  habits. 
Twenty  years  afjo  a  bif*  husky  navvy  would  not  have 
dared  to  be  seen  drinkinj'  a  bottle  of  milk,  but  there  is 
no  fear  of  ridicule  nowadays.  Truly  the  dietitian’s 
task  is  j<reat  when  likes  and  dislikes,  as  well  as  such 
psycholoj^ical  reactions,  have  to  be  contended  with ! 

Dietetics  Ten  Years  Ago 

Professor  Drummond  broufjht  out  the  {^reat  ad¬ 
vances  in  food  science  when  he  compared  the  state  of 
know  ledge  of  to-day  with  that  of  only  ten  years  ago, 
when  nutritionists  were  only  able  to  indicate  vitamin 
values  in  foods  by  a  series  of  plus  and  minus  signs. 
.As  for  the  last  war,  we  shtmld  have  probably  run  into 
serious  nutritional  troubles  if  the  submarine  campaign 
of  ic)iS  had  continued  for  another  year  and  had  be¬ 
come  intensified  to  the  extent  comparable  with  what  is 
being  faced  to-day,  bec.'iuse  we  had  not  the  scientific 
know  ledge  either  to  foresee  them  or  to  devise  protective 
measures. 

The  invaluable  information  which  Sir  John  Orr  and 
others  had  collected  from  the  surveys  conducted  during 
the  four  or  five  years  before  the  war  were  referred  to. 
.Among  other  things,  it  indicated  the  importance  of 
controlling  the  distribution  of  essential  foods  so  that 
gross  nutritional  inequalities,  revealed  by  the  surveys, 
should  be  redressed  as  far  as  possible.  The  total  milk 
consumption  was  a  case  in  point,  and  by  one  measure 
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and  another  the  steep  consumption  curve  income  curve 
of  pre-war  years  has  been  flattened  out.  .As  for  post¬ 
war  conditions,  the  consumption  of  milk  in  some  form 
or  another  must  be  raised.  The  curve  must  not  be 
allowed  to  become  steep  again.  Nearly  horizontal 
now,  its  level  must  be  raised  without  changing  its 
shape.  If  this  is  achieved  it  will  be  a  direct  outcome 
of  our  nutrition  |)olicy  during  the  present  war. 

Children’s  Diet 

Reviewing  the  diet  of  children.  Professor  Drummond 
stressed  the  fart  that  it  is  not  only  the  child  from  a 
pttor  home  who  is  in  danger  of  being  badly  nourished. 
He  had  had  in  his  hands  records  of  the  food  of  boys  at 
exclusive  public  schools  that  sent  shivers  down  his 
nutritional  .spine ! 

VVe  often  hear  eulogies  ot  “  good  nourishing  soup  ”, 
but  although  in  theory  soup-base  mixtures  are  admir- 
:ible,  the  chief  objection  is  that  they  are  so  filling  that 
it  is  difficult  to  get -the  required  i,o<x)  calories,  even 
with  a  good  chunk  of  bread,  into  a  child’s  stomach. 

In  discussing  bread.  Professor  Drummond  said  that 
the  wartime  nutrition  policy  that  aimed  at  improving 
the  food  value  of  bread  either  by  use  of  long-extraction 
flours  or  artificial  reinforcement  will  certainly  be  re¬ 
flected  in  |K)st-war  developments ;  he  could  not  predict 
what  line  they  would  take,  although  he  was  certain 
that  minimum  requirements,  at  least  in  respect  to 
vitamin  B,,  would  be  laid  down. 

A  New  Method  of  Flour  Milling 

new  method  of  milling  has  been  devised  as  a 
result  of  collaboration  in  Canada  between  the  (iovern- 
rnent  Cereals  Research  Department,  certain  milling 
interests  and  Dr.  F.  Tisd.dl.  This  method  yields  a 
flour  as  rich  in  vitamin  B,  as  an  85  |)er  cent,  wheat- 
meal,  and  containing  considerably  more  of  the  other 
important  constituents  of  the  wheat  berry  than  the 
ordinarv  ty|)e  of  white  flour.  Here  seems  to  be  the 
perfect  solution  of  the  white  versus  brown  bread  prob¬ 
lem — for  the  flour  which  is  to  be  known  officially  as 
‘‘  Canada  .Approved  ”  is  truly  white.  Inciilentally,  in 
order  to  encourage  the  production  of  this  type  of  flour 
in  Canada,  the  addition  of  vitamin  B,  to  white  flour 
has  been  made  illegal. 

Vegetables  and  Vitamins 

The  prevention  of  loss  of  vitamin  C  during  the  cook¬ 
ing  and  handling  of  vegetables,  especially  in  large 
kitchens,  where  it  is  necessary’  to  keep  the  vegetables 
hot  in  Insulated  containers,  is  practically  impos.sible. 
Instead  of  providing  25  mg.  of  vitamin  C,  an  ordinary 
canteen  meal  may  contain  no  more  than  5  to  20  mg. 
A  small  helping  of  vegetable  salad  overcomes  the 
difficulty,  affording  as  it  does  from  20  to  40  mg.  of 
vitamin  C.  .A  great  effort  is  being  made  through  the 
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Ministry  of  Food  and  Board  of  Education  to  make  the 
people  salad  conscious.  It  is  a  hard,  uphill  fifiht  to 
convince  the  nian-in-the-street  that  vejjetables  are  a 
flood  substitute  for  fruit  in  the  nutritional  sense.  .An 
allotment  of  3(X)  square  yards  will  provide  all  the 
vitamin  C  required  for  four  jjeople  every  month  in  the 
year,  after  allowinf*  liberally  for  wastaj^e  and  cookiiif* 
losses,  and  no  less  than  half  the  vitamin  A. 

Food  Education 

Referrinf*  to  education  about  food  and  food  values. 
Professor  Drummond  said  that,  outside  Soviet  Russia, 
no  such  eflfort  as  has  been  made  throufjh  the  Public 
Relations  Division  of  the  Ministry  of  F<K)d  has  ever 
been  made  before.  The  rampaif<n  mif'ht  have  been  a 
dismal  failure  had  it  been  presented  in  scientific  jarf*on 
about  calorics,  proteins,  and  vitamins.  .As  it  was 
planned,  the  basic  idea  was  to  draw  attention  to  the 
natural  foods  f'ood  for  health  and  the  best  ways  of 
serxinf*  them,  leaving  all  but  the  barest  scientific  out¬ 
line  to  the  experts,  who  know  how  to  fill  in  the  details, 
and  the  cranks,  who  usually  do  not.  It  was  touch 
and  go  in  the  United  States,  when  the  vogue  for  all 
the  vitamins  in  the  alphabet  were  offered  in  tablets, 
capsules  and  candies,  and  threatened  at  one  time  to 
pervert  men  of  standing  in  the  nutritional  field.  How¬ 
ever,  there  is  to  Ik*  launched  in  the  Ignited  States  a 
vast  nation-wide  and  Ciovernment-sponsored  campaign 
based  on  the  slogan  “  Eat  good  food  ”. 

Food  and  the  Medical  Profession 

Pointing  out  that  the  medical  profession  in  the 
I’nited  .States  is  solidly  Ixdiind  the  nutrition  drive  in 
that  country.  Professor  Drummond  said  that  we 
should  want  more  help  from  doctors.  He  felt  certain 
that  the  merits  of  an  85  per  cent,  wheaten  flour  of 
good  quality  would  have  evoked  a  warmer  response 
from  the  .American  doctors  as  a  body  than  they  did 
here.  Medical  education  in  this  country  is  at  fault. 
The  average  student  has  few  opportunities  to  get  any¬ 
thing  like  a  proper  comprehension  of  a  subject  vital 
to  his  whole  life’s  work.  Something  must  be  done  to 
dis(}el  from  the  medical  man’s  mind  that  vitamins  are 
a  kind  of  medicine  to  be  prescribed  for  certain  dis¬ 
orders,  much  as  quinine  is  given  to  counter  malaria  ! 

Proper  Feeding  and  Insurance 

It  was  surprising  that  those  whose  job  it  is  to 
understand  the  basic  principles  of  insurance  had  not 
appreciated  years  ago  that  the  proper  feeding  of  the 
people  is  a  question  of  national  insurance.  They  had 
got  hold  of  the  idea  in  Canada;  one  of  the  largest 
insurance  companies  in  the  Dominion  is  contributing 
$5oo,(KK>  towards  the  cost  of  the  national  nutrition 
j)ropaganda  campaign  because  they  are  convinced  that 
is  the  most  promising  project  for  improving  health  and 
increasing  expectation  of  life. 

War  has  few  virtues,  concluded  Professor  Drum¬ 
mond.  One,  undoubtedly,  is  that  activity  in  many 
fields  of  enterprise  is  enormously  stimulated.  .Another 
is  that  problems  can  often  be  lifted  clear  of  the  arena 
of  {)olitical  dispute.  This  war  of  liberation  will  offer 
.some  compensation  for  the  devastation  and  waste  of 
human  effort  if  it  brings  nearer  by  years  the  day  when 
every  man,  woman  and  child  can  be  assured  that  they 
will  never  know  the  want  of  the  foods  on  which  their 
health  depends. 
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Flavours  in  Wartime 

{Continued  from  page  150) 

Meat  Flavour 

.A  variety  of  synthetic  flavours  are  available,  but 
mono-sodium  glutamate  represents*  a  serious  loss,  as, 
owing,  I  believe,  to  difficulty  in  obtaining  suitable  raw 
material,  this  chemical  is  no  longer  manufactured  in 
this  country.  It  would  be  most  useful  at  the  present 
time,  as  it  enables  the  flavour  of  meat  to  be  realistic¬ 
ally  reproduced.  The  question  of  the  production  of 
mono-sodiura  glutamate  from  material  available  in 
this  country  should  be  further  investigated,  as  a  supply 
of  the  chemical  would  be  a  great  boon  to  manufac¬ 
turers  of  meat  products  such  as  sausages,  having  a  low 
meat  content,  and  would  make  jjalatable  similar  pro¬ 
ducts  containing  no  meat  at  all,  hut  only  vegetable 
proteins  (beans,  peas,  etc.),  .\part  from  the  pure 
glutamate,  there  were  on  the  m.arket  before  the  war 
“  vegetable  extracts  ”,  both  made  in  this  country  and 
imported,  which  .served  the  same  jmrpose  and  were 
very  extensively  used.  One  of  them  at  least  is  still 
being  made,  although  su[)plies  are  limited  and  difficult 
to  obtain.  • 

.Such  is  the  position  regarding  flavours  in  wartime. 

It  is  not  by  any  means  a  satisfactory  position,  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  by  no  means  a  hopeless  one. 

.Many  flavouring  materials  have  become  .scarce. 
Some,  now,  belong  to  the  past — and,  we  may  confi¬ 
dently  hope,  to  the  future  as  well.  But  an  intere-jting 
range  of  flavouring  materials  remains.  .After  nearly 
three  years  of  war  and  its  consequent  privations  the 
public  has  tended  to  I)ecome  less  critical.  This  .should 
not  be  taken  as  an  excuse  for  placing  poorly  flavoured 
products  on  the  market  when  the  protluction  of  superior 
ones  is  quite  possible,  but  as  providing  a  measure  of 
consolation  to  the  manufacturer  when  im|)rovement, 
owing  to  wartime  conditions,  is  not  possible.  .More¬ 
over,  I  think  the  public,  always  so  conservative  in  its 
tastes  in  the  past,  is  to-day  in  a  more  receptive  mood 
towards  new  flavours,  j)r  perhaps  I  should  say  towarils 
new  combinations  of  old  flavours  and  towards  flavours 
so  old  as  to  have  become  forgotten. 

.Some  of  the  fish  cakes  on  the  market  impress  me  as 
bt  ing  rather  insipid.  How  much  better  they  would 
bec«)me  if  judiciously  flavoured  with  a  combination  of 
fennel,  red  pepper,  and  |)ossibly  mace,  while  some 
sausage  meat  might  be  very  definitely  im|)roved  by 
such  additions  as  allspice,  coriander,  sage,  mustard, 
and  garlic  usetl  with  discretion.  Some  few  manufac¬ 
turers  may  have  tended  to  iM'come  a  little  careless, 
thinking,  perha|)s,  that  in  times  of  food  shortage  the 
public  will  eat  anything,  however  insipid  it  may  be. 
Perhaps  many  folk  will,  but  1  venture  to  think  the 
|)ublic  will  remember  those  manufacturers  who  served 
them  well  during  these  difficult  times,  and  those  who 
did  not.  To  their  cretlit,  let  it  Im*  said,  there  an*  manu¬ 
facturers  who  have  taken  the  utmost  pains  to  m.iintain 
quality  in  respect  i)f  the  flavour  of  their  products,  with 
the  achievement  of  most  satisfactory  results. 

Flavouring  is  a  specialised  art,  and  in  cases  of  diffi¬ 
culty  helpful  advice  can  always  be  obtained  from  the 
leading  essences  houses.  They  will  advise  customers 
as  to  what  flavours  are  available  for  any  particular 
class  of  food  products,  while  experimentation  in  blend¬ 
ing,  even  with  a  limited  range  of  basic  materials,  may 
lead  to  quite  attractive  and  distinctive  results. 
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News  from  the  Industry 


MINISTRY  NEWS 

Indian  Ginger 

The  committee  of  the  General 
Produce  Brokers’  Association  of 
London  has  announced  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Lewis  and  Peat  as 
purchasing;  broker  for  Indian 
ffinjfer  on  behalf  of  the  Ministry 
of  Food.  The  company  controls 
Lewis  and  Peat  (Singapore). 

*  *  » 

A  Food  Inspectorate 

A  small  inspectorate  has  now 
been  attached  to  the  headquarters 
of  the  Ministry  of  Food  for  the 
conduct  of  special  enquiries,  the 
institution  of  concerted  drives 
.against  particular  activities,  and 
for  strengthening  the  co-ordina¬ 
tion  of  enforcement  work  in  the 
food  divisions.  The  nucleus  of 
this  headquarters  inspectorate 
has  been  created  by  the  transfer 
of  two  enforcement  inspectors. 
Superintendent  Askew  from  the 
South  Western  Food  Division,  and 
Chief  Inspector  Barker  from  the 
London  Division. 

*  *  » 

British  Agricultural  Attache 

In  view  of  the  importance  of 
securing  the  closest  possible  con¬ 
tacts  on  current  and  future  agri¬ 
cultural  problems.  His  Majesty’s 
Government  in  the  United  King¬ 
dom  has  established  the  posts  of 
Agricultural  Attache  on  the  staff 
of  His  Majesty’s  Ambassador  to 
the  United  States  of  America  and 
Agricultural  Adviser  to  the  High 
Commissioner  for  the  United 
Kingdom  in  Canada. 

For  the  present  these  two  posts 
are  being  filled  by  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Professor  James  A.  Scott 
Watson,  M.A. 

Professor  Scott  Watson  is  Sib- 
thorpian  Professor  of  Rural  Eco¬ 
nomy  at  the  University  of  Oxford. 
He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Research  Council,  the 
Agricultural  Improvement  Coun¬ 
cil,  the  Agricultural  Machinery 
Development  Board  and  other 
bodies  concerned  with  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  British  farming. 
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Cereal  Breakfast  Foods 

The  Ministry  of  Food  wishes  to 
make  it  clear  that  the  only  break¬ 
fast  foods  which  are  point-rationed 
are  cereal  breakfast  foods  of  the 
“  ready  to  eat  ”  type.  Oatmeal 
and  oat  flakes,  including  rolled 
oats  and  breakfast  oats,  are  not 
on  the  points  scheme. 

»  *  * 

Food  Subsidies  Cost 

Subsidies  to  check  retail  price 
increases  produced  net  losses  of 
£<»3,()()0,(M)0  in  the  Food  Ministry’s 
accounts,  according  to  the  report 
on  war  expenditure  by  Sir  Gerald 
Upcott.  Comptroller  and  Auditor- 
General,  for  the  year  ended  March 
.31,  1941. 

*  *  * 

Cheese  Shrinkage  Allowance 

The  Ministry  of  Food  announced 
that  from  April  25,  and  until 
further  notice,  the  following  aver¬ 
age  shrinkage'  loss  allowances  will 
operate  in  respect  of  imported 
cheese  covered  by  delivery  orders 
issued  by  agents  (No.  1  Suppliers 
and  Factors)  on  behalf  of  the 
Ministry : 

Per  Cent. 


‘Australia  ...  ...  2^ 

Canada  ...  ...  2i 

New  Zealand  ...  3| 

U.S.A . 1 


»  »  « 


Dehydrated  Butter  for  Britain 

The  announcement  some  weeks 
ago  by  Professor  Riddet,  Director 
of  the  Dairy  Research  Institute, 
New  Zealand,  regarding  the  pos¬ 
sible  export  of  dehydrated  butter 
from  there  to  Britain  has  been 
followed  up  by  the  official  an¬ 
nouncement  from  Wellington  that 
a  contract  for  the  production  this 
season  and  next  .season  of  up  to 
20,090  tons  of  pure  butter  fat  has 
been  offered  to  the  New  Zealand 
Government  by  the  Ministry  of 
Food. 

The  Minister  of  Marketing  says 
the  contract  has  further  strength¬ 
ened  the  export  butter  position. 


Wholesale  Prices 

Wholesale  prices  in  March  of  in¬ 
dustrial  materials  and  manufac¬ 
tures  fell  by  01  per  cent.,  this  be¬ 
ing  the  first  decline  to  be  recorded 
since  September,  1940,  but  those 
of  food  rose  by  0-6  per  cent.  The 
Board  of  Trade  index  number  for 
last  month  was  02  per  cent, 
higher  than  in  February.  The 
aggregate  increases  since  the  out¬ 
break  of  war  were  :  General  index 
02  per  cent.,  food  prices  73  per 
cent.,  and  industrial  materials  and 
manufactures  .53j  per  cent. 

At  September,  1,  1939,  the  cost 
of  living  was  5.5  per  cent,  above 
July,  1914. 

»  *  » 

Additions  to  “  Black  List  ” 

The  Board  of  Trade  announce 
that  they  have  made  a  new  Order 
which  comes  into  force  on  April 
18,  containing  921  additions  to 
the  “  Black  Li.st  ”  of  traders  in 
neutral  countries  with  whom  it  is 
unlawful  to  have  dealings  of  any 
kind.  Copies  of  the  Order — the 
Trading  with  the  Enemy  (Speci¬ 
fied  Persons)  (Amendment)  (No. 
0)  Order,  1942  (Statutory  Rules 
and  Orders,  1942,  No.  061) — are 
available  at  H.M.  Stationery 
Office,  or  through  book.sellers, 
price  Od. 

»  *  » 

Tomatoes — not  Flowers 

This  year  the  supply  of  toma¬ 
toes  from  British  glasshouses  alone 
is  expected  to  be  as  large  as  our 
total'  pre-war  home-grown  supply 
plus  those  from  the  Channel  Isles 
and  Holland,  .said  Mr.  P.  C.  Kay, 
president,  at  the  British  Flower 
Marketing  A.ssociation’s  annual 
meeting  in  London. 

Practically  the  whole  of  this  in¬ 
crease  would  come  from  producers 
who  before  the  war  were  growing 
flowers. 

To  bring  about  fair  distribution 
the  Ministry  of  Food  is  arranging 
for  bulk  supplies  to  be  moved  from 
principal  surplus-producing  areas 
for  sale  in  “  deficiency  ”  areas. 
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Crown  Corks  for  Milk  Bottles 

The  Ministry  of  Supply  have 
made  a  Direetion  to  the  Tins, 
Cans,  Kegs,  Drums,  ete..  Orders 
freeing  Crown  Corks  for  milk 
bottles  from  the  restrictions  im¬ 
posed  by  the  No.  6  Order  on  the 
use  of  tinplate  for  Crown  Corks 
generally. 

^  H  » 

Importation  of  Essential  Oils 

Applieation  for  the  importation 
of  the  following  essential  oils 
should  be  made  on  the  standard 
application  form  in  duplicate, 
addressed  to  the  Ministry  of  Food, 
Portman  Court,  Portman  Square, 
London,  W.  1  :  Caraway,  grape¬ 
fruit,  lemon,  lime,  nutmeg,  orange, 
peppermint,  sassafras,  spearmint 
and  wormseed.  Applications  in 
regard  to  all  other  essential  oils 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Im¬ 
port  Licensing  Department,  1-6, 
Tavistock  Square,  London,  VV.C.l, 
and  should  not  be  made  in  dupli¬ 
cate. 

«  *  » 

Control  of  Starch  made  from 
Wheat 

Under  Article  2(a)  of  the  Starch 
and  Dextrine  (Control)  Order, 
1941  (S.R.  &  O.,  1941,  No.  1,991), 
the  use  of  sago  flour,  tapioca 
flour  or  tapioca  dextrine  is  pro¬ 
hibited  except  under  licence.  The 
Minister  of  Food  has  now  made 
an  Order  adding  wheat  and  wheat 
products  to  the  list  of  prohibited 
commodities. 

The  amending  Order  came  into 
force  on  May  1. 

«  *  K 

Calcium  Addition  to  Flour 

On  April  13  Major  Lloyd  George 
told  Sir  E.  Graham-Little  that  the 
Government’s  decision  to  prohibit 
the  manufacture  of  white  flour, 
except  under  licence,  from  March 
23  necessarily  suspended  the  forti¬ 
fication  of  flour  with  aneurin  in 
this  country.  In  view  of  the 
changed  outlook  owing  to  the  re¬ 
duction  of  imports  it  had  been 
decided  to  arrange  for  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  7  ounces  of  calcium  car¬ 
bonate  to  each  280  lb.  of  flour. 
This  addition  w’ould  proceed  dis¬ 
trict  by  district  throughout  the 
country  until  all  flour  on  sale 
would  be  so  treated.  The  date 
when  the  loaf  would  be  made  en¬ 
tirely  from  8.5  per  cent,  wheat- 
meal  %vould  vary  in  different  parts 
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of  the  country,  depending  on  the 
quantity  of  white  flour  in  those 
areas  and  the  necessity  for  its 
early  use.  It  was  not  intended  to 
instruct  bakers  to  distinguish  in 
any  way  the  national  loaf  carry¬ 
ing  the  authorised  admixture  of 
white  flour  from  that  made  en¬ 
tirely  from  8.5  per  cent,  wheat- 
meal,  but  the  latter,  of  course, 
would  be  .slightly  darker  in  colour. 

Mr.  Montague  asked  on  April  1.5 
whether  Major  Lloyd  George  had 
considered  evidence  advanced  to 
the  effect  that  the  proposal  to  add 
calcium  to  flour  was  harmful  to 
the  public  health  because  of  the 
differences  in  the  quantities  of 
bread  eaten  by  classes  of  con¬ 
sumers,  and  whether  he  had  any 
.statement  to  make.  Major  Lloyd 
George  replied  that  he  had  not 
done  this,  because  the  appraisal 
of  medical  evidence  on  such 
matters  was  a  function  of  the 
committees  of  the  Medical  Re- 
.search  Council  which  advised  the 
Ministry  of  Food  on  medical  and 
nutritional  problems.  He  added 
that  Lord  Woolton’s  decision  to 
add  csilcium  to  flour  was  ba.sed 
on  recommendations  submitted  by 
these  expert  committees,  and  had 
been  reached  in  consultation  with 
Mr.  Brown.  Answering  Sir  Henry 
Morri.s-Jones,  Major -Lloyd  George 
said  the  Ministry  of  Food  w’as  ad- 
vi.sed  by  eminent  medical  men 
that  it  was  essential  to  increase 
the  intake  of  calcium.  Sir  Henry 
said  this  was  against  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  most  general  practitioners. 


Waste  Paper  Saving 

Every  day  that  passes,  with  its 
fresh  demands  from  munition  fac¬ 
tories,  makes  it  more  vitally  im¬ 
portant  to  save  every  possible 
scrap  of  paper.  The  salvaging  of 
used  paper  is  now  a  matter  of  law, 
and  tho.se  who  break  the  l^w  hy 
burning,  or  in  any  other  way  de¬ 
stroying  this  valuable  war 
material,  are  now  liable  to  prose¬ 
cution.  The  other  way.  in  which 
the  war  effort  is  helped  is  by  cut¬ 
ting  down  the  initial  consumption 
of  paper,  and  business  concerns 
and  other  organisations  through¬ 
out  the  country  are  loyally  mak¬ 
ing  every  effort  to  use  the  least 
possible  quantity. 

Manufacturers  of  tinned  goods 
are  using  narrower  labels  (for 
technical  reasons  it  is  seldom 
practical  to  print  direct  on  the 


tin),  and  hou.sew'ives  are  reminded 
that  these  labels  should  be  re¬ 
moved  and  added  to  their  paper 
collection  before  the  tins  go  for 
metal  salvage. 

Sugar  is  now’  issued  in  paper 
bags,  instead  of  stout  cartons,  and 
the  new  metho<l  of  selling  a 
month’s  tea  ration  at  a  time  will 
save  a  great  deal  of  paper,  as  will 
the  new  all-in-one  ration  books. 

Newspapers  have  made  a  volun¬ 
tary  cut  of  8.5  per  cent,  in  news- 
print. 

All  the.se  are  big-scale  .savings, 
but  even  the  individual  can  help 
by  radically  cutting  dow’n  the 
amount  of  paper  he  and  she  puts 
into  use.  Always  write  on  both 
sides  of  the  paper.  LTse  economy 
labels.  Make  the  few  paper  bags 
you  receive  last  as  long  as  possible 
before  adding  them  to  your  salv¬ 
age.  Never  use  new  paper  for 
notes— clip  together  a  pad  of 
.scrap,  instead.  Don’t  doodle.  .All 
small  things,  but  a  real  help  to 
the  war  effort. 

*  »  » 

Chocolate  Industry 
Concentration 

Government  proposals  for  the 
concentration  of  production  in 
the  chocolate  industry  were  an¬ 
nounced  by  Mr.  G.  J.  Harris, 
chairman  of  the  Cocoa  and  Choco¬ 
late  (Wartime)  Association,  in 
London  recently.  He  said  the  in¬ 
dustry  had  been  aske^l  to  give  up 
a  further  million  square  feet  of 
factory  .space,  in  addition  to  the 
2,00(),0(M)  square  feet  already  sur¬ 
rendered  for  war  purposes. 

Certain  factories  in  areas  where 
the  demand  for  factory  space  or 
labour  was  acute  w’ould  have  to 
close.  A  scheme  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  in  other  areas  of  goods  for 
the  closed  firms  was  being  carrieil 
through. 

Space  in  excess  of  2,700  square 
feet  per  weekly  ton  of  output 
would  have  to  be  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Government.  The 
type  of  chocolate  to  be  produced 
in  future  will  be  mainly  block  and 
filled  blocks.  The  total  output  of 
the  industry  would  be  substanti¬ 
ally  maintained. 

«  »  « 

Lord  Horder 

Lord  Horder  has  accepted  the 
presidency  of  the  Food  Education 
Society  in  succession  to  the  late 
Sybil  Lady  Rhondda. 

Food  Manufacture 


Food  Decontamination 

Butter,  meat,  canned  food,  pota¬ 
toes  and  butter  beans,  contamin¬ 
ated  as  if  they  had  come  into 
contact  with  poison  gas  dropped 
from  enemy  aircraft,  were  decon¬ 
taminated  at  a  demonstration 
held  recently  at  Nottingham. 

The  demonstration  was  arranged 
by  Mr.  Wade,  Nottingham’s  chief 
sanitary  inspector,  assisted  by 
sanitary  and  food  inspectors  of 
the  Public  Health  Department, 
and  it  was  witnessed  by  food  de¬ 
contamination  officers,  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  Ministry  of  Food 
and  members  of  the  food  trade  in 
Nottingham. 

It  was  hoped  that  the  demon¬ 
stration  would  help  in  the  recruit¬ 
ment  of  those  interested  in  the 
food  trade  to  become  trained  in 
decontamination  work. 

Mr.  Wade  explained  that  all  the 
meat  and  other  food  used  was 
condemned  and  was  unfit  for 
humap  consumption.  There  was, 
therefore,  no  waste  of  any  food. 

»  *  * 

Oxidation-Reduction  Balance 


Salvage  of  Bombed  Sugar 

The  salvage  of  foodstuffs  dam¬ 
aged  by  enemy  action  still  con¬ 
tinues.  Of  the  total  quantity  of 
foodstuffs  damaged  in  this  coun¬ 
try  by  air  raids  up  to  the  end  of 
last  year  nearly  three-quarters  has 
been  saved,  states  The  Times. 

A  representative  of  the  Ministry 
of  Food  said  recently  that  in  view 
of  the  appeals  made  to  the  public 
to  economise  in  food  it  should  be 
emphasised  that,  so  far  as  bulk 
stocks  were  concerned,  the  coun¬ 
try  had  been  extremely  fortunate 
in  saving  food  from  destruction. 
The  exact  figure  of  stock  thus 
saved  was  73-7  per  cent. 

One  of  the  best  examples  of 
salvage  is  a  very  large  stock  of 
sugar.  The  sheds  in  which  the 
sugar  was  stored  were  hit  by 
enemy  action  and  burned  to  the 
ground.  The  sugar  was  in  the 
basement.  Salvage  officers  imme¬ 
diately  called  in  sugar  experts, 
who  gave  the  opinion  that  the 
work  of  salvage  would  be  well 
worth  doing.  This  work  still  goes 
on. 


A  copy  of  the  third  edition  of 
a  technical  brochure  dealing  with 
the  determination  of  oxidation- 
reduction  balance  by  colorimetric 
methods  has  been  received. 

The  new  edition  has  been  com¬ 
pletely  revised  so  as  to  bring  it 
into  line  with  current  knowledge 
and  practice  in  this  field.  A 
resume  of  the  theory  of  oxidation- 
reduction  balance  is  followed  by  a 
discussion  of  the  use  of  indicators, 
and  of  the  considerations  affecting 
their  use  in  biochemistry,  soil 
chemistry,  and  other  branches  of 
scientific  activity.  Detailed  prac¬ 
tical  information  is  given  concern¬ 
ing  indicators  for  use  in  volu¬ 
metric  analysis. 

B.D.H.  oxidation-reduction  in¬ 
dicators  are  all  eleetrometrically 
standardised  and  are  standard 
and  uniform  in  respect  of  colour 
and  potential  ranges.  The 
brochure  provides  a  complete  list 
of  these  indicators. 

*  «  » 

Business  Appointment 

Mr.  Stanley  Parkes  has  been 
elected  to  the  Board  of  Gerrard 
Industries.  Ltd.,  and  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  Managing  Director.  Mr. 
Parkes  was  previously  General 
Manager  of  that  company,  having 
been  appointed  as  such  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  1939. 

June,  1942 


The  Cocoa  and  Chocolate  (War¬ 
time)  Association 

The  objects  of  the  Association 
are : 

(1)  To  act  during  the  present 
war  as  the  representative  organi¬ 
sation  of  the  Cocoa  and  Chocolate 
Industry,  by  which  term  is  meant 
the  manufacture  of  Cocoa,  Choco¬ 
late,  Chocolate  Confectionery, 
Cocoa  Butter  and  Couverture. 

(2)  To  represent  the  Cocoa  and 
Chocolate  Industry  in  all  negotia¬ 
tions  concerning  the  supply  and 
allocation  of  raw  materials  to  and 
their  utilisation  by  the  Industry, 
the  distribution  of  its  produets, 
supply  of  labour,  control  of  prices 
and  any  other  matters  affecting 
the  Industry. 

(3)  To  determine,  subject  to 
any  Order  of  the  Minister  of  Food 
for  the  time  being  in  force,  the 
prices  at  which,  and  the  condi¬ 
tions  under  which  the  goods  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  Rule  3  (1)  hereof  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  members  of  the 
Association  may  be  sold  by  them. 

(4)  To  perform  such  other  func¬ 
tions  as  may  be  agreed  between  it 
and  the  Minister  of  Food,  includ¬ 
ing  the  following : 

(a)  To  facilitate  the  equitable 
distribution  of  the  products  of 
the  Industry  amongst  whole¬ 
salers  and  retailers. 


(b)  To  administer  or  co-oper¬ 
ate  in  administering  schemes  for 
the  control  of  prices  designed  to 
ensure  reasonable  prices  to  the 
consumer. 

(c)  To  administer  or  co-oper¬ 
ate  in  formulating  and  adminis¬ 
tering  schemes  for  the  control 
of  production. 

*  (d)  To  act  as  a  clearing  house 
for  “  Priority  Orders  ”  and  any 
orders  given  by  any  Govern¬ 
ment  Department. 

(e)  To  develop  collective  ac¬ 
tion  in  the  Industry  designed  to 
secure  economies  by  the  simpli¬ 
fication  of  price  lists,  standardi¬ 
sation  of  packs,  pooling  of  trans¬ 
port  facilities,  or  by  any  other 
similar  method. 

(/)  To  encourage  and  co-or¬ 
dinate  mutual  arrangements  be¬ 
tween  manufacturers,  to  main¬ 
tain  production  in  spite  of  war 
damage  and/or  requisitioning 
of  factories. 

(g)  To  formulate  and  ad¬ 
minister  schemes  of  mutual  in¬ 
surance  or  equalisation  of  bur¬ 
dens  arising  out  of  war  condi¬ 
tions  or  from  Government 
action. 

(h)  To  join  with  the  Sugar 
Confectionery  (Wartime)  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  performing  any  of  the 
above  functions  in  relation  to 
matters  which  are  common  to 
both  Associations. 

*■  »  « 

The  Society  of  Public  Analysts 

The  Annual  General  Meeting  of 
the  Society  was  held  on  Friday, 
March  6,  1942,  at  the  Chemical 
Society’s  Rooms,  Burlington 
House,  Piccadilly,  London,  W.  1, 
the  President,  Dr.  E.  B.  Hughes, 
being  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  were  elected 
Officers  and  Council  for  the  en¬ 
suing  term  : 

President.  —  E.  B.  Hughes, 
D.Sc.,  F.I.e. 

Past  Presidents  (limited  by  the 
Society's  Articles  of  Association 
to  8  in  number). — F.  W.  F. 
Arnaud,  Bernard  Dyer,  John 
Evans,  Edward  Hinks,  G.  Roche 
Lynch,  W.  H.  Roberts,  G.  Rudd 
Thompson. 

Vice-Presidents. — H.  E.  Cox, 
L.  H.  Lampitt,  T.  Rendle,  J.  R. 
Stubbs  (Chairman,  North  of  Eng¬ 
land  Section;  ex-officio),  J.  W. 
Hawley  (Chairman,  Scottish  Sec¬ 
tion;  ex-offi.cio). 

Hon.  Treasurer. — G.  Taylor. 
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Hon.  Secretary. — Lewis  Eynon. 

Other  Members  of  Council. — 
N.  L.  Allport,  A.  H.  Bennett, 
J.  W.  Corran,  G.  Hogan,  J.  G.  A. 
Griffiths,  D.  W.  Kent-Jones,  R. 
Lessing,  B.  G.  McLellan,  M. 
Olliver,  S.  G.  E.  Stevens,  C.  J.  H. 
Stock,  R.  W.  Sutton,  J.  B.  Mc¬ 
Kean  (Hon  Secretary,  Scottish 
Section;  ex-officio),  A.  Lees  (Hon. 
Secretary,  North  of  England  Sec¬ 
tion;  ex-officio). 

*  *  ♦ 

Mrs.  L.  M.  Mundy 

Mrs.  L.  M.  Mundy,Ph.C.,  F.I.C., 
late  of  Harrison  and  Self,  has  en¬ 
tered  practice  with  Dr.  C.  VV. 
Herd,  B.Sc.,  F.I.C.,  as  Herd  and 
Mundy,  analytical,  consulting  and 
research  chemists,  at  14,  Old 
Queen  Street,  Westminster,  S.W.l. 
(Whitehall  7!i20.) 

*  *  » 

Sales  of  Sugar  by  Wholesale 

The  Minister  of  Food  has 
amended  the  Sugar  (Control) 
Order,  1940,  which  prohibits 
wholesale  transactions  in  sugar 
except  against  permit  or  other 
authority  granted  by  or  on  behalf 
of  the  Ministry  of  Food.  The 
amendment  extends  the  Order  so 
as  to  prohibit  the  use  or  disposal 
of  any  such  sugar  except  for  the 
purposes  indicated  in  the  permit. 


New  Quick-Freezing  Process 

The  low  freezing  point  of  sugar 
syrups  has  been  utilised  in  work¬ 
ing 'out  a  new  quick-freezing  pro¬ 
cess  for  foods,  invented  by  Luis  M. 
Bartlett  of  the  Engineering  De¬ 
partment  of  the  University  of 
Kansas. 

Full  details  are  not  to  hand  at 
the  time  of  w’riting,  but  the  new 
process  is  said  to  freeze  food  twice 
as  quickly  at  0°  F.  as  by  other 
processes. 

«  «  * 

Filter  Press  Plates 

In  many  filter  press  operations 
the  presence  of  acidic  and  corro¬ 
sive  liquors  is  a  source  of  constant 
trouble  and  the  cause  of  expensive 
upkeep.  Whilst  wooden  plates 
and  frames  have  generally  been 
used  in  the  past  they  cannot  be 
regarded  as  satisfactory,  splitting, 
warping  and  deterioration  of  the 
wood  being  all  too  common.  Kee- 
bush  is  non-absorbent,  light  in 
weight  (density  1-6),  and  imper¬ 
vious  to  the  attack  of  most  corro¬ 
sives,  including  hydrochloric  acid, 
chlorine  acid  and  its  compounds, 
sulphuric  acid  up  to  50  per  cent, 
cone.,  sulphurous  acid,  etc.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  it  is  not  affected  by 
temperatures  up  to  130°  C.  This 
material  is  therefore  very  suitable 
for  use  in  filter  press  frames  and 
plates. 

Filter  press  plates  and  frames 
are  now  made  in  Keebush  material 
— an  interesting  new  development 
of  the  Kestner  Evapora¬ 
tor  and  Engineering  Co., 
Ltd. 

In  addition  to  filter 
plates  and  frames,  Kee¬ 
bush  valves  and  taps  are 
being  supplied  for  use 
with  filter  presses.  The 
valves  and  taps  cannot 
leak  or  drip,  as  they  are 
glandless,  and  the  closure 
is  made  by  the  depression 
of  a  special  rubber  dia¬ 
phragm  (Saunders 
Patent).  Standard  valves 
from  i  inch  to  6,  inches 
dia.,  flanged  to  B.S.T.D., 
are  supplied  for  working 
pressure  tip  to  .50  lb.  per 
square  inch.  Taps  with 
conical  tapered  ends  for 
force  fitting  into  existing 
press  plates  are  also  sup¬ 
plied,  and  these  can  be 
made  with  plain  ends,  bib 
ends,  or  ribbed  ends  for 
hose  connection. 


Malted  Milk 

In  the  production  of  packeted 
roducts  for  cakes,  jellies,  etc., 
uge  sifting  and  blending  ma¬ 
chines  through  which  the  flour  and 
flavouring  material  pass,  extract 
any  foreign  matter  and  aerate  the 
mixture  before  it  passes  to  the  fill¬ 
ing  and  packing  rooms.  Each 
machine  handles  5  tons — equiva¬ 
lent  to  80  bags  a  day.  In  the 
airy,  well-lighted  filling  room, 
packing  is  done  by  hand.  VV^hite- 
capped  girls  deal  with  as  much  as 

tons  of  material  on  each  pack¬ 
ing  bench  in  an  average  working 
day.  Cartons  are  made  up  into 
steel-banded  parcels  ready  for  tlf- 
livery.  As  many  as  800  pareels 
are  packed  by  four  girls  in  a  day. 

Marshalls,  who  have  six  fac¬ 
tories,  have  long  been  known  for 
their  malted  milk.  Now  this  is  in 
short  supply,  their  many  other 
products,  including  Rice  Pudding 
Powder,  Master  Mix,  Custard 

Powder  Substitute  and  many 
others,  more  than  make  up  the 
balance. 

*  #  * 

Changes  of  Address 

The  London  Office  of  Potters, 
Ltd.,  has  been  transferred  from 
Bush  House,  Aldwych,  to  Surrey 
House,  V’^ictoria  Embankment, 

London,  W.C.  ‘J. 

*  *  * 

The  London  Office  of  the  Brush 
Electrical  Engineering  Co.,  Ltd., 
has  been  transferred  from  Bush 
House,  Aldwych,  to  Surrey  House, 
Victoria  Embankment,  London, 
W.C.  2. 

«  *  « 

H.  C.  Stern  (formerly  of  Far- 
ringdon  .4venue),  late  of  Bush 
House,  have  moved  at  short 
notice  to  Craven  House,  121, 
Kingsway,  W.C.  2.  Telephone  : 
Holborn  HC88  /  7.  Telegrams  : 
Glastos,  Westcent,  London. 

»  *  * 

Correction 

In  the  April  issue  of  Food 
Manufacture  it  was  mentioned 
that  Mr.  W.  M.  Good,  A.C.A.,  was 
at  one  time  General  Manager  of 
Essex  Aero,  Ltd.,  and  we  are  ad¬ 
vised  that  this  is  incorrect,  and 
that  Mr.  R.  J.  Cross  has  acted  in 
the  capacity  of  Managing  Direc¬ 
tor  since  its  formation.  He  is 
also  the  founder  of  the  company. 
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Paper  Saving 

It  has  been  recently  stated  that 
80  per  cent,  of  the  mail  handled 
by  the  Post  Office  is  being  sent  in 
new  envelopes.  Apparently  many 
firms  consider  it  infra  dig.  to  mad 
their  correspondence,  invoices, 
etc.,  under  cover  of  anything  but 
new  envelopes. 

Envo-Flaps,  introduced  by  H.  A. 
and  W.  L.  Pitkin,  have  been  de¬ 
vised  to  eliminate  the  use  either 
of  new  or  used  envelopes,  thus  re¬ 
leasing  the  latter  for  immediate 
use  for  munitions  making.  They 
consist  of  suitably  shaped  gummed 
slips  designed  to  secure  a  folded 
letter,  the  address  being  typed  on 
the  back  of  the  actual  letter. 
They  also  make  a  contribution  to 
propaganda  in  support  of  paper 
saving,  as  each  slip  is  printed  with 
the  instruction  to  save  envelopes 
and  help  the  war  effort.  The 
saving  of  paper  by  the  elimination 
of  envelopes  is  considerable — 
12,(MK)  average  sized  ones  w’eigb- 
inff  120  lbs.,  while  the  same  num¬ 
ber  of  Envo-Flaps  weighs  9  lbs. 

*  *  ¥■ 

Efficient  Homogenising 

The  operation,  technically 
known  as  “  homogenising  ”,  of 
producing  in  emulsions  by  me¬ 
chanical  means  a  uniform  mix¬ 
ture,  the  particles  of  which  are  so 
finely  divided  and  dispersed  as  to 
render  the  w’hole  entirely  homo¬ 
geneous  for  all  practical  purposes, 
is  applied  on  a  very  large  scale 
in  the  production  of  food.  The 
stability  of  an  emulsion  is  greatly 
increased  by  reducing  the  size  of 
globules  or  particles  and  increas¬ 
ing  their  dispersion,  and  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  process  is  well 
known  to  manufacturers  of  all 
foods  having  emulsions  as  a  basis. 

The  homogenisation  of  milk 
and  cream,  for  example,  improves 
flavour,  keeping  and  other  quali¬ 
ties. 

In  considering  the  application 
of  a  homogeniser  two  problems 
arise:  (1)  The  most  economical 
use  of  relatively  expensive  stabil¬ 
isers;  (2)  making  the  most  effi¬ 
cient  use  of  natural  stabilisers 
already  present.  These  problems 
are  very  effectively  solved  by  the 
homogenisers  made  by  the  Brush 
Electrical  Engineering  Co.,  Ltd. 
By  reason  of  the  high  efficiency 
of  the  patented  valve  embodied  it 
is  possible  to  effect  notable  econo¬ 
mies  by  a  reduction  in  the  quanti¬ 
ties  of  stabilisers  required,  and 
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also  to  obtain  better  results  on 
lower  operating  pressures  than 
are  generally  available.  The 
Brush  machines  are  made  in  a 
range  of  convenient  sizes  for 
handling  quantities  up  to  1,000 
gallons  an  hour. 

•  •  » 

Proprietary  Breads 

Owing  to  the  decision  to  increase 
the  rate  of  extraction  of  flour, 
the  Food  Ministry  has  issued  a 
new  general  license  to  authorise 
the  continued  production  of  cer¬ 
tain  diabetic  and  proprietary 
breads,  provided  that  at  least 
three-quarters  of  the  flour  content 
is  of  83  per  cent.,  or  higher,  ex¬ 
traction.  Production  of  malt  and 
aerated  bread  is  also  authorised, 
subject  to  the  same  condition. 

Messrs.  G.  E.  Hughes,  of  Neath, 
claim  to  be  the  only  individual 
private  firm  in  Wales  to  be 
granted  a  licence  to  manufacture 
and  sell  their  own  branded  speci¬ 
ality  bread — ”  Nature’s  Pride  ”. 
They  think  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  if  all  firms  under  Schedule 
2  were  to  amalgamate  into  a 
society  whose  main  object  would 
be  to  co-operate  with  the  Ministry 
of  Food  to  further  the  efficiency  of 
each  individual  firm  for  the  collec¬ 
tive  benefit  of  the  community. 

«  «  « 

Argentine  Industry 

In  a  review  by  the  British 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  the 
Argentine  Republic  published  in 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  Jour¬ 
nal  for  March  is  recorded  some 
remarkable  phases  of  transition 
in  the  finances  and  economy  of 
Argentina  in  1941. 

Summing  up  the  Argentine 
situation  in  general,  the  country’s 
productive  forces  are  being  sus¬ 
tained  by  the  operation  of  mini¬ 
mum  prices  of  cereals  and  linseed, 
whilst  the  livestock  industry  is 
experiencing  a  phase  of  privileged 
prosperity  deriving  from  the  force 
of  international  economic  circum¬ 
stances.  Manufacturing  is  going 
ahead  by  leaps  and  bounds.  There 
is  a  tremendous  amount  of  capital 
available  for  investment,  this 
being  partly  due  to  the  curtail¬ 
ment  of  travel  expenditure,  cost 
of  residence  abroad,  limited  out¬ 
lay  on  steamship  fares,  and,  last 
but  not  least,  the  almost  incal¬ 
culable  influx,  or  investment,  of 
“  refugee  ”  capital.  The  promo¬ 
tion  of  new  joint  stock  companies 


has  reached  heights  smashing  all 
previous  records,  and  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  the  invested  capital  is 
being  applied  to  heavy  manufac¬ 
turing  industries  as  well  as  those 
engaging  in  the  production  of 
drugs,  chemical  products  and 
clothing  in  respect  of  which  over¬ 
sea  exporters  formerly  interested 
in  this  market  can,  generally 
speaking,  say  good-bye  to  their 
likelihood  of  having  any  future 
participation  in  its  benefits. 

*  *  * 

New  Vegetable  Dehydrating 
Plant 

A  new  vegetable  dehydrating 
plant  to  handle  Okanagan  Valley 
products  is  under  construction  at 
Vernon,  British  Columbia.  A 
main  part  of  this  new  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  Appletine  Products, 
Ltd. — a  $30,000  project,  in  its 
initial  stages — will  be  a  70-foot 
vertical  drier  of  a  new  type.  When 
in  full  operation  this  drier  will  be 
able  to  handle  120  tons  of  raw 
products  every  24  hours.  So 
quickly  is  dehydrating  completed 
that  only  30  seconds  elapses  be¬ 
tween  the  time  the  raw  product 
enters  the  plant  until  it  emerges 
in  a  marketable  form.  There  is 
said  to  be  scarcely  any  loss  in 
food  and  vitamin  content  and  a 
saving  of  space  amounting  to 
80  per  cent. 

*  •  » 

‘‘  6oo  ” 

This  is  the  title  of  an  entertain¬ 
ing  little  publication  issued 
monthly  by  George  Cohen  Sons 
ami  Co.,  Ltd.  In  addition  to 
“  House  News  ”,  there  are  wise¬ 
cracks,  stories  and  some  excellent 
comic  drawings  by  “Brockbank”. 
Some  of  the  storieS  sent  in  for  a 
monthly  competition  induced  in 
us  a  somewhat  reminiscent  mood; 
the  one  which  gained  the  first 
prize  goes  as  follows  : 

"  Parade  was  due  and  Murphy’s 
l)ayonet  was  missing!  Hastily  he 
fashioned  a  wooden  one,  which  he 
placed  in  his  sheath.  Everything  was 
fine — until  the  General  ordered  ‘  Fix 
Bayonets!’  Murphy,  unable  to  com¬ 
ply,  was  ordered  to  explain.  ‘Sure, 
Oi  cannot  fix  baynits  to-day,  Sorr,  the 
anniversary  of  whin  me  brother  in  the 
Connaughts  fell.’  ‘  VV’hat  the  hell  has 
that  got  to  do  with  it?’  barked  the 
General.  '  Sorr,  Oi  promised  me  ould 
mother  Oi’d  never  fix  baynits  on  this 
day.’  ‘Fix  your  bayonet,  man!’ 
roared  the  General.  ‘  Roight,  Sorr!’ 
replied  Murphy,  ‘  but  may  God  change 
ut  into  a  wooden  wan  !’  ” 
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C.  and  E.  Morton  Capital 

The  capital  reorganisation 
scheme  of  C.  and  E.  Morton,  the 
provision  merchants,  is  not  to  be 
revived  for  the  time  being.  No 
dividend  can  be  paid  at  present. 

The  directors  put  forward  pro¬ 
posals  in  August  last  for  cancel¬ 
ling  10s.  of  each  of  225,000  £1 
8  per  cent.  Preferred  Ordinary, 
and  .5s.  of  each  of  4.50,000  10s. 
Ordinary.  All  preferential  rights, 
including  arrears,  of  Preferred 
Ordinary  were  to  be  cancelled  and 
the  shares  were  to  be  converted 
into  Ordinary.  Arrears  of  divi¬ 
dend  on  the  £400,000  of  7  per 
cent.  Cumulative  Preference 
capital  to  June  30,  1940,  were  to 
be  cancelled. 

A  circular  issued  by  the  Board 
reminds  shareholders  that  at  that 
meeting  of  August  27  last  the 
chairman  stated  that,  in  view  of 
the  opposition  shown  to  the  com¬ 
pany’s  proposals,  the  directors 
had  decided  not  to  proceed  wdth 
them,  but  that,  after  further  con¬ 
sideration,  a  suitable  opportunity 
would  be  taken  of  bringing  the 
matter  again  before  the  share¬ 
holders. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Board  has 
reconsidered  the  matter  in  consul¬ 
tation  with  the  solicitors  and  audi¬ 
tors  of  the  company,  and  with 
important  financial  interests,  in¬ 
cluding  representatives  of  the 
Association  of  Investment  Trusts, 
members  of  which  are  substantial 
holders  of  Preference  shares.  These 
deliberations  have  led  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  a  reorganisation 
scheme,  to  be  acceptable  to  all 
interests  involved,  should  be  based 
on  more  stable  conditions  than 
those  prevailing  to-day,  and  the 
Board  has  decided  therefore  not 
to  pursue  the  matter  further  for 
the  present. 

The  Board  is  of  the  opinion  that 
in  more  favourable  conditions  a 
reorganisation  will  be  necessary, 
and  the  position  will  therefore  be 
reviewed  from  time  to  time  in 
consultation  with  the  Association 
of  Investments  Trusts. 


«  *  * 

Express  Dairy 

The  Express  Dairy  Company 
has  notified  the  satisfaction  in  full 
of  a  mortgage  dated  May  25,  1928, 
securing  £50,000,  and  of  a  charge 
dated  June  15,  1932,  securing 
£12,000. 
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Imperial  Chemical  Industries 

Eight  per  cent,  on  Ordinary. 
Interim  of  3  per  cent,  was  paid 
on  December  1  last,  and  final  of 
5  per  cent,  now  declared  will  be 
payable  on  July  1.  Tax  from  final 
will  be  deducted  at  standard  rate 
for  1942-43  (reduced  by  relief  in 
respect  of  Dominion  income  tax 
at  4d.  in  the  £).  Net  income 
£6,162,212  after  taxation  and  after 
charging  £2,000,000  for  obsoles¬ 
cence  and  depreciation.  Approxi¬ 
mately  £6,400,000  hAs  been  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  company  and  its  sub¬ 
sidiary  companies  in  the  operating 
groups  for  national  defence  con¬ 
tribution  and  excess  profits  tax. 
Total  amount  available  in  1941, 
including  £882,354  brought  for¬ 
ward  from  1940,  £7,044, .566.  War 
contingency  reserve  receives 
£300,720,  and  £180,106  goes  to 
workers’  pension  fund.  Provision 
for  dividend  on  Preference, 
£1,666,104,  and  for  interim  and 
final  dividends  on  Ordinary, 
£4,032,149,  leaving  balance 
£865,487  to  be  carried  forward  to 
1942. 

«  *  * 

Meihuish  (Proprietors) 

Wm.  Meihuish  (Proprietors)  is 
raising  its  dividend  by  2j  per 
cent,  to  15  per  cent.,  less  tax,  on 
Ordinary,  against  12j  per  cent. 
The  companies  in  which  Meihuish 
(Proprietors)  is  interested  pro¬ 
duce  flour,  baking  powder,  cakes 
and  other  foods.  'The  Is.  Ordinary 
are  quoted  Is.  3d.-2s.  3d. 

«  «  • 

Sealing  Leaks  in  Pipelines 

Steam  and  other  leaks  in  steam¬ 
ships,  factory  plants,  pipelines, 
and  other  works  usually  occur  in 
joints  or  flanges  and  are  generally 
due  to  faults  in  the  packing.  The 
object  of  a  useful  leak-sealing 
method  is  to  force  a  molten  elastic 
substance — Furmanite  Compound 
—into  the  leaking  joint  ana  hold 
it  there  until  the  compound  vul¬ 
canises  and  sets  hard;  thus  replac¬ 
ing  the  faulty  packing  and  mak¬ 
ing  a  new',  tight  and  permanent 
joint. 

The  essential  parts  of  the  equip¬ 
ment  are : 

The  compound;  the  injector  gun 
which  acts  in  the  same  way  as  a 
grease  gun;  the  jack;  wire,  lead- 
strips;  flange  strap  and  other 
packing  which  are  used  for  the 
preliminary  baffling  of  the  leak; 
and  the  adapter  nozzles. 


The  compound,  made  up  in  cart¬ 
ridge  form  for  handy  loading  of 
the  gun,  is  a  semi-plastic  solid 
which  melts  w’hen  heated  over  the 
temperature  of  boiling  water,  thus 
enabling  it  to  be  forced  and 
squeezed  into  the  minutest  aper¬ 
tures  such  as  occur  in  packings 
when  steam  or  air  or  fluid  leaks 
through.  It  also  has  the  property 
of  being  subject  to  vulcanisation 
under  heat,  thus  forming  a  hard, 
elastic  and  permanent  packing. 

The  makers  are  Furmanite  En¬ 
gineering  Co.  (1939),  Ltd. 

«  «•  » 

Ovaltine  Research  Laboratories 

The  1941  Annual  Report  of  these 
laboratories  has  just  been  re¬ 
ceived.  The  laboratories  were 
originally  established  to  control 
the  manufacture  of  Ovaltine  and 
certain  pharmaceutical  products. 
They  were  subsequently  extended 
to  undertake  general  research 
work  in  nutrition.  The  advlin- 
tages  of  access  to  the  well-known 
Ovaltine  farms  and  consequently 
the  close  proximity  of  raw 
material  to  finished  products 
afforded  a  unique  opportunity  of 
studying  food  values  at  every 
stage;  first  in  the  diet  of  cows  and 
hens,  next  in  the  milk  and  eggs 
they  produced  and  finally  in  the 
preparations  manufactured  from 
the  milk  and  eggs.  In  1940  it 
was  decided  to  extend  further 
and  a  special  department  was 
equipped  for  the  estimation  of 
vitamins,  minerals,  proteins  and 
other  essential  factors  by  chemi¬ 
cal  and  physical  methods,  with 
the  object  not  only  of  improving 
processes,  but  also  of  undertaking 
hirther  investigations  in  the  field 
of  nutrition.  A  brief  account  of 
results  obtained  during  1941  is 
given  in  the  report.  Short  papers 
are  published  on  the  following 
subjects:  (1)  Fluorimetric  estima¬ 
tions  of  vitamins;  (2)  Sources  of 
vitamin  C,  which  describes  ex¬ 
periments  on  rose  hips  and  germ¬ 
inated  grains;  (3)  Estimation  of 
protein  by  the  Biuret  and  Folin 
colour  te.sts;  (4)  Replacement  of 
cereals  by  dried  potatoes  in  cattle 
and  poultry  rations.  The  results 
of  experiments  seemed  to  indicate 
the  possibility  of  using  potatoes 
not  required  for  human  consump¬ 
tion  to  replace  a  considerable  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  cereal  products  usu¬ 
ally  eaten  by  dairy  cattle  during 
the  winter. 
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Ministry  of  Food 


Latest  Statutory  Rules  and  Orders 

The  list  given  below  is  the  continuation  of  the  list  of  Orders 
published  in  Food  Manufacture,  April  i,  page  106. 


PRICE  FlX.ATlON  ORDERS 

Amending  the  Poultry  (Maximum 
Prices)  (No.  2)  Order,  1941.  (id.) 

Amending  the  Chocolate  and  Choco- 
late  Confectionery  (Maximum 
Prices)  Order,  1941.  (id.) 

.Xmending  the  Sugar  Confectionery 
(Maximum  Prices)  Order,  1941. 

(>d.) 

Prescribing  .Appointed  Days  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  Northern  Ireland  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Sugar  Confec¬ 
tionery  (Maximum  Prices)  Order, 
1941,  and  the  Chocolate  and  Choco¬ 
late  Confectionery  (.Maximum 
Prices)  Order,  1941.  (id.) 

Amending  the  General  Licence,  dated 
November  12,  1941,  under  the  Oats 
(Control  and  .Maximum  Prices) 
Order,  1941.  (id.) 

The  Fruit  (Canning,  Bottling  and 
Freezing)  (Control  and  .Maximum 
Prices)  Order,  1942.  (3d.) 

The  Vegetables  and  Vegetable  Pro¬ 
ducts  (Canning,  Bottling  and 
Freezing)  (Control  and  .Maximum 
Prices)  Order,  1942.  (3d.) 

Prescribing  an  .Appointed  Day  for  the 
purposes  of  the  .Meat  Feeding 
Stuffs  (Control  and  .Maximum 
Prices)  Order,  1941.  (id.) 

Prescribing  an  .Appointed  Day  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Horseflesh  (Control 
and  .Maximum  Prices)  Order,  1941. 
(id.) 

Amending  the  Soya  Flour  (Control 
and  Maximum  Prices)  Order,  1941. 
(id.) 

General  Licence  under  the  Bread 
(Control  and  Maximum  Prices) 
Order,  1941.  (id.) 

Amending  the  General  Licence  dated 
October  i,  1941,  under  the  Bread 
(Control  and  .Maximum  Prices) 
Order,  1941.  (id.) 

The  Dried  Fruits  (Control  and  Maxi¬ 
mum  Prices)  Order,  1942.  (2d.) 

Revoking  the  Conden.sed  Milk  (Bulk) 
(Maximum  Prices)  Order,  1940. 
(id.) 

.Amending  the  Saccharin  (Control  and 
.Maximum  Prices)  Order,  1941. 

General  Licence  under  the  Home- 
Grown  Rye  (Control  and  Maximum 
Prices)  Order,  1941. 

General  Licence  under  the  Soya  Flour 
(Control  and  .Maximum  Prices) 
Order,  1941. 
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.\mending  the  .Mincemeat  and  Fruit 
Curd  (Control  and  Maximum 
Prices)  Order,  1941. 

Amending  the  Rice  (Maximum  Prices) 
Order,  1941. 

Amending  the  Nut  Kernels  (Control 
and  .Maximum  Prices)  Order,  1941, 
and  the  Dried  Fruits  (Control  and 
Maximum  Prices)  Order,  1942. 

Amending  the  Cereal  Breakfast  Foods 
(Control  and  Maximum  Prices) 
Order,  1941. 

General  Licence  under  the  Chocolate 
and  Chocolate  Confectionery  (Maxi¬ 
mum  Prices)  Order,  1941. 

Amending  the  Eggs  (Control  and 
Prices)  (No.  3)  Order,  1941. 

Amending  the  Threshed  Home-Grown 
Peas  (Control  and  Maximum  Prices) 
Order,  1941. 

•Amending  the  Oats  (Control  and 
Maximum  Prices)  (Northern  Ire¬ 
land)  Order,  1941. 

Amending  the  General  Licence, 
November  12,  1941,  under  the  Oats 
(Control  and  .Maximum  Prices) 
Order,  1941. 

.Amending  the  Imported  Canned  Meat 
(Maximum  Prices)  Order,  1941. 
(U.S..A.  Chopped  Lunch  Tongues.) 

General  Licence  under  the  Poultry 
(Maximum  Prices)  (No.  2)  Order, 
1941,  and  the  Rabbits  (Control  and 
Maximum  Prices)  Order,  1941. 
(1941,  Nos.  1441  and  1701.) 

Home-Grown  Tomatoes  (Maximum 
Prices)  Order,  1942. 

.Amending  the  Tapioca  and  Sago 
(Maximum  Prices)  Order,  1941. 

Amending  the  Hay  (Control  and 
.Maximum  Prices)  Order,  1941. 

.Amending  the  Hay  (Maximum  Prices) 
(Northern  Ireland)  Order,  1941. 


CANNED  GOODS 

22  Jan.  7.  The  Canned  Fruit  and  Vegetables 
(Prohibition  of  Retail  Sales)  Order, 
1942.  (id.) 


COCOA,  CHOCOL.ATE  AND  SUGAR 
CONFECTIONERY 

61  Jan.  15.  .Amending  the  Cocoa,  Chocolate  and 
Sugar  Confectionery  (Licensing  and 
Control)  Order,  1941.  (id.) 
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So. 

Datt. 

So. 

1941. 

CEREALS 

1991 

Dec.  10. 

The  Starch  and  Dextrine  (Control 

4> 

Order,  1941.  (id.) 

1042. 

256 

Feb.  11. 

The  Rice  (Control)  Order,  1942. 

52 

348 

„  27. 

The  Flour  and  Flour  Nlixtures 

(Licensing  and  Control)  Order, 

350 

„  27. 

The  Wheat  Gluten  (Licensing  of 

Manufacturers)  Order,  1942. 

438 

.Mar.  10. 

The  Flour  and  Flour  Mixtures  (Cur¬ 

1 1 1 

rent  Prices)  Order,  1942. 

452 

,,  II. 

Flour  (Restriction  on  Use)  Order, 

>75 

1942. 

328 

FEEDING  .STUFFS 

340 

>45 

Jan.  27. 

Amending  the  General  Licence  dated 

357 

December  2,  1941,  under  the  Com¬ 
pound  and  Mixed  Feeding  Stuffs 
(Control)  (No.  2)  Order,  1940.  (id.) 

3bo 

1.5b 

Jan.  28. 

The  Feeding  Stuffs  (Rationing)  Order, 

1942. 

>57 

„  28. 

Directions  under  the  Compound  and 

Mi.xed  Feeding  Stuffs  (Control) 
(No.  2)  Order,  1940. 

/ 

’  347 

176 

M  31- 

Directions  under  the  Feeding  Stuffs 

(Rationing)  Order,  1942. 

607 

290 

Feb.  17. 

Amending  the  Compound  and  Mixed 

Feeding  Stuffs  (Control)  (No.  2) 
Order,  1940. 

.137 

M  25. 

.Amending  the  Feeding  Stuffs  (R.ation- 

129 

ing)  Order,  1942,  and  giving  Direc¬ 
tions  thereunder. 

435 

.Mar.  10. 

General  Licence  under  the  Compound 

130 

and  Mixed  Feeding  Stuffs  (Control) 

(No.  2)  Order,  1940.  (1940, 

No.  1119.) 

436 

,,  10. 

Amending  the  Directions,  Septem¬ 

ber  30,  1941,  given  under  the  Feed¬ 
ing  Stuffs  (Rationing)  Order,  1941. 

219 

255 

FISH 

3>5 

16 

Jan.  7. 

The  Fish  Sales  (Charges)  Order,  1042, 

made  by  the  Treasury  under  Sec¬ 
tion  2  of  the  Emergency  Powers 
(Defence)  .Act,  1939  (2  &  3  Geo.  b, 
c.  62).  (id.) 

417- 

285 

Feb.  16. 

Amending  the  Fish  .Sales  (Control) 

Order,  1941. 

555 

.Mar.  27. 

Fresh  shell  fish.  (No.  2)  Order,  1942. 

21 1 

Import  Duties  Exemption. 

212 

GENERAL 

12 

Jan.  6. 

General  Licence  under  the  Food 

(Restriction  on  Dealings)  Order, 
1941.  (id.) 

9 

24 

„  6. 

Amending  the  Preser\’es  (Rationing) 

Order,  1941.  (id.) 

204 

34 

„  8. 

Amending  the  Food  (Restriction  on 

• 

Dealings)  Order,  1941,  prescribing 
an  .Appointed  Day  and  granting  a 
General  Licence  thereunder,  (id.) 

36b 

«3- 


Feb. 


31- 

24. 
26. 

25. 
28. 


Ameiidiiif'  the  Directions  dated  Janu¬ 
ary  6,  1940,  made  under  the  Ration¬ 
ing  Order,  1939.  (id.) 

The  Control  of  Tins,  Cans,  Regs, 
Drums  and  Packaging  Pails  (No.  s') 
Order,  1942,  made  by  the  Minister 
of  Supply  under  Regulations  55  and 
98  of  the  Defence  (General)  Regu¬ 
lations,  1939. 

.^mending  the  Tea  (Rationing)  Order, 
1940.  (id.) 

The  Tea  (Restriction  on  Dealings) 
Order,  1942. 

Amending  the  Rationing  Order,  1939. 

Directions  under  the  Food  Transport 
Order,  1941. 

Coffee  (Returns.)  Order,  1042. 

Prescribing  an  .Appointed  Day  for  the 
Purposes  of  the  Food  (Restriction 
on  Dealings)  Order,  1941. 


MILK  .AND  MILK  PRODUCTS 

Jan.  3.  .Amending  the  Milk  (Use  of  Churns) 
Order,  1941.  (id.) 

Feb.  27.  Directions  under  the  Condensed  Milk 
(Distribution)  Order,  1940. 

Mar.  31.  .Milk  (National  Scheme)  Order,  1942. 

POINTS  RATIONING 

Jan.  24.  General  Licence  under  the  Food 
(Points  Rationing)  Order,  1941. 

(Id.) 

,,  24.  Amending  the  Food  (Points  Ration¬ 

ing)  Order,  1941,  and  revoking  the 
General  Licence,  dated  Decem¬ 
ber  16,  1941,  granted  under  that 
Order,  (id.) 

Feb.  6.  Amending  the  Food  (Points  Rationing) 
Order,  1941. 

,,  II.  General  Licence  under  the  Food 
(Points  Rationing)  Order,  1941. 

,,  21.  .Amending  the  Food  (Points  Ration¬ 

ing)  Order,  1941,  and  Revoking  the 
Canned  Fruit  and  A'egetables  (Pro¬ 
hibition  of  Retail  Sales)  Order,  1942. 

Mar.  7.  .Amending  the  Food  (Points  Ration- 

,  ing)  Order,  1941. 

SOAP 

Feb.  6.  The  .Soap  (Licensing  of  Manufacturers 
and  Rationing)  Order,  1942. 

,,  6.  .Amending  the  Ships’  Stores  (Control) 

Order,  1939. 

VEGETABLES 

Jan.  5.  General  Licence  under  the  Home- 
Grown  Carrots  (1941  Crop)  (Con¬ 
trol)  Order,  1941.  (id.) 

Feb.  4.  Amending  the  Potatoes  (1941  Crop) 
(Control)  (No.  2)  Order,  1941,  and 
giving  Directions  thereunder. 

Mar.  2.  Threshed  Feeding  Peas  (Control) 
Order,  1042. 
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Information  and  Advice 


Lintner  Value 

7,846.  We  are  regular  subscribers  to  Food  Manufac¬ 
ture  and  want  to  get  hold  of  any  standard  work  that 
may  exist  on  malt  extract  in  all  its  forms,  uses  and 
chemical  reactions  on  starch  in  foodstuffs. 

If  the  Lintner  value  of  any  malt  extract  powder  is 
known,  is  it  possible  from  that  figure  to  work  out 
mathematically  {without  laboratory  tests)  the  amount 
of  starch  conversion  which  would  take  place  at  a  given 
temperature  in  a  given  time,  with  products  such  as  oat¬ 
meal,  wheat  flour,  potatoes,  etc.  ? 

If  you -can  refer  us  to  any  useful  authority  on  the 
above  points  we  shall  be  extremely  grateful.  (Gains- 
borough.) 

The  Lintner  value  is  a  value  obtained  when  using  a 
definite  kind  of  starch — i.e.,  soluble  starch — made  up  to 
a  definite  strength,  buffered  to  a  definite  hydrogen  ion 
concentration,  and  using  a  definite  temperature  in  order 
to  obtain  a  certain  degree  of  conversion  of  starch  to 
sugars.  This  figure  is  very  valuable  to  a  brewer  as  he 
is  able  to  draw  certain  conclusions  from  it,  since  he 
knows  his  own  conditions  of  brewing,  but  it  does  not 
enable  any  mathematical  results  to  be  calculated  with 
other  starches  and  with  other  temperatures.  When 
using  the  same  diastase  one  obtains  very  different 
results  with  different  temperatures,  and  it  is  advisable 
to  state  what  modification  of  the  Lintner  determination 
has  been  employed  in  order  to  give  the  value  recorded. 

The  commonest  temperatures  for  the  determination 
of  Lintner  values  are  40°  C.  or  70°  F.  In  general,  one 
obtains  a  greater  conversion  to  dextrose  at  a  low  tem¬ 
perature,  a  larger  yield  of  maltose  at  a  medium  tem¬ 
perature  and  of  dextrin  at  temperatures  about  70°  C., 
while  if  the  temperature  is  raised  too  high  practically 
no  conversion  takes  place.  In  general,  diastase  is  most 
active  at  higher  temperatures,  but  is  also  most  readily 
destroyed.  In  the  same  way  it  is  found  that  there  is  a 
definite  relationship  between  the  gelatinisation  tem- 
[)eratures  of  different  starches  and  their  rate  of  con¬ 
version. 

From  the  foregoing  you  will  see  that  you  must 
obviously  carry  out  a  number  of  small-scale  experi¬ 
ments  to  find  out  exactly  what  you  require. 

.Some  books  were  recommended. 

Yeast  Extract 

7,857.  /  wish  to  obtain  details  of  the  commercial  pro- 
cess  for  the  manufacture  of  yeast  extract. 

The  conditions  which  prompt  me  to  make  this 
enquiry  are  that  whereas  at  present  there  is  an  ap¬ 
parent  shortage  of  yeast  extract  pastes,  there  is  a  very 
considerable  amount  of  surplus  yeast  produced  in  my 
brewery  and  in  other  nearby  breweries,  which  in  most 
cases  is  not  used  to  very  good  advantage,  and  which  is 
sufficient,  I  believe,  to  warrant  collection  for  use  in  a 
yeast  extract  process,  with  some  West  Country  town  as 
the  manufacturing  centre.  (Taunton.) 

The  manufacture  of  yeast  extract  is  a  highly  tech¬ 
nical  business  and  could  hardly  be  embarked  upon  on 
the  strength  of  a  recipe.  You  would  need  to  call  in  an 
expert  if  you  contemplated  starting  manirfacture. 

Very  briefly,  the  literature  gives  the  following  pro¬ 
cedure  : 

June,  1942 


The  yeast  is  screened  and  washed  and  then  de- 
bittered.  This  is  done  by  treatment  with  dilute  acids  or 
alkalies,  acetic  acid  often  being  used. 

The  next  stage  is  to  extract  the  liquid  portion  from 
within  the  cells  of  the  yeast.  Different  ways  are  em¬ 
ployed,  live  steam  being  used  to  rupture  the  cell  with  or 
without  the  addition  of  salt.  However,  autolysis  is, 
we  believe,  now  generally  used.  .After  clarification  the 
juice  is  concentrated,  at  first  in  o|)en  pans  and  finally 
in  vacuo. 

Information  Supplied 

7,516.  Can  you  give  us  any  information  regarding 
the  manufacture  of  a  substitute  for  coffee,  both  from 
the  processing  and  the  raw  materials  points  of  view? 
(Dublin.) 

7,519.  II’c  would  be  grateful  if  you  could  give  some 
names  of  suppbers  of  plant  for  the  manufacture  of 
potato  flour.  (Cork.) 

7.521.  /  wonder  if  you  could  give  me  some  informa¬ 
tion,  and  particularly  illustrations,  of  spices.  I  am 
writing  a  thesis  on  them,  and  should  be  grateful  for 
any  help  you  can  give  me.  I  am  a  domestic  science 
teacher,  and  therefore  am  regarding  them  from  the 
culinary  point  of  view.  (London.) 

7.522.  /  shall  be  glad  if  you  could  give  me  names  of 
any  suppliers  of  blackcurrant  juice.  (Gloucester.) 

7.523.  Tl’e  require  supplies  of  small  rubber  bands  for 
holding  paper  tops  on  i-lb.  and  2-lb.  jam-jars,  and  Shall 
be  obliged  if  you  will  put  us  in  touch  with  suppliers. 
(Cork.) 

7,531.  Tl’e  would  be  greatly  obliged  if  you  could  in¬ 
form  us  of  bulk  suppliers  of  malic  and  adipic  acid  for 
use  in  foodstuffs.  (Newcastle-upon-Tyne.) 

7,534.  We  wish  to  ascertain  the  names  of  makers  of 
slicing  machines  suitable  for  making  potato  crisps  {not 
chips),  and  it  has  been  suggested  to  us  that  you  might 
be  able  to  assist  us  in  this  matter.  (London.) 

7,541.  i'se  of  oil  of  lemon  to  be  used  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  cordials.  Please  suggest  a  satisfactory 
method  for  works’  use.  (Slough.) 

7,545.  In  connection  with  the  manufacture  of  canned 
soup,  we  should  be  obliged  if  you  could  put  us  in  touch 
with  any  second-hand  equipment  suppliers.  In  par¬ 
ticular,  we  are  interested  in  vegetable  washers  and 
cleaners,  vegetable  dicers  and  soup  fillers.  (Black¬ 
burn.) 

7,550.  /  should  be  glad  if  you  could  give  me  the 
address  of  a  factory  manufacturing  potato  flour  and 
meal.  (Bromley.) 

7,557.  /  should  be  obliged  if  you  could  give  me  names 
of  some  suppliers  of  vegetable  dicers  and  washing 
equipment.  (London.) 

7,559.  In  the  manufacture  of  fudges,  we  make  a  very 
good  one,  but  seem  to  be  unable  to  get  a  tasteless  polish 
or  varnish.  We  have  tried  some  but  the  result  has  been 
an  excellent  sweetmeat  spoiled  because  of  a  strong 
spirituous  taste.  Can  you  suggest  anything  to  help? 
(Glasgow.) 
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Recent  Patents 

These  particulars  of  new  patents  of  interest  to  readers  have  been  selected 
from  the  "  Official  Journal  of  Patents  ”,  and  are  published  by  permission  of 
the  Controller  of  HM.  Stationery  Office.  The  journal  can  be  obtained  from 
the  Patent  Office,  25,  Southampton  Buildings,  London,  W.C.  2,  price  is. 
weei^ly  {annual  subscription  £2  i(w.). 


Abstracts  of  Recent  Specifications 

Improvements  Relating  to  Pre- 
§0i*ving  Foodstuffs  in  Containers 

This  invention  relates  to  preserving 
foodstuffs,  such  as  fruit  and  vege¬ 
tables,  in  containers,  such  as  bags, 
bottles  and  jars,  and  its  object  is  to 
enable  a  material  in  sheet  form  where¬ 
of  the  container  is  formed  or  where¬ 
with  the  mouth  of  the  container  is 
closed,  to  become  hermetically  sealed 
by  the  container  undergoing  a  heat- 
sterilisation  process. 

The  material  which  is  used  is  a  thin 
sheet  of  polyvinyl  chloride  incorpor¬ 
ated  with  sufficient  plasticiser  norm¬ 
ally  to  be  elastically  deformable  in  the 
cold. 

The  invention  consists  in  the  process 
of  hermetically  sealing  a  foodstuff  en¬ 
closed  in  a  container  formed  by,  or 
the  mouth  of  which  is  closed  by,  a 
flaccid  homogeneous  sheet  of  polyvinyl 
chloride  plasticised  with  any  plasti¬ 
ciser  in  actual  use  or  described  in  the 
literature  for  use  with  polyvinyl  chlor¬ 
ide  and  which  is  non-toxic,  consisting 
in  subjecting  the  container,  or  con¬ 
tainer-closure,  to  the  action  of  boiling 
water  and  subsequently  cooling. 

Preferably  the  thermo-plastic  sheet 
is  used  as  a  cover  to  close  the  mouth 
of  a  food  container,  such  as  a  jar.  On 
heating,  the  sheet  conforms  to  the 
contour  of  the  rim  of  the  mouth  of, 
and  seals,  the  container. 

Most  of  the  very  numerous  known 
plasticisers  of  jxjlyvinyl  chloride  are 
excluded  from  use  owing  to  their  un¬ 
doubted  toxicity.  Phthalates  and 
citrates  can  be  used. 

For  instance,  the  sheet  may  be  com¬ 
pounded  from  75  per  cent,  polyvinyl 
chloride,  with  30  per  cent,  of  a  phtha- 
late  or  citrate — for  instance,  dimethyl- 
glycol  phthalate  or  dibutyl  citrate — as 
the  plasticiser. 

When  used  to  enclose  food  or  as  a 
closure  for  the  mouth  of  a  food  con¬ 
tainer,  only  the  external  surface  of  the 
sheet  comes  into  contact  with  free  boil¬ 
ing  water,  and  only  about  i  per  cent, 
by  weight  is  extracted  from  the  sheet 
by  the  boiling.  Such  loss  of  about 
1  per  cent.,  however,  is  quite  sufficient 
to  produce  the  phenomenon  of  harden¬ 
ing  and  setting  of  the  sheet  on  subse¬ 
quent  cooling. 

The  container — for  instance,  a  glass 
jar — is  almost  filled  with  the  raw  food¬ 
stuff,  such  as  fruits  or  vegetables,  with 
or  without  a  small  quantity  of  water. 
The  plasticised  themo-plastic  skin  is 


then  applied  and  stretched  taut  over 
the  mouth  of  the  container,  and  its 
border  is  folded  and  pressed  down  by 
hand  snugly  against  the  neck  of  the 
container,  and  held  closely  against  the 
neck  by  enwrapping  and  tying  a 
hempen  string  around  the  folded  down 
border  of  the  skin.  In  fact,  the 
thermo-plastic  jar  cover  is  applied  and 
held  on  the  jar  like  an  ordinary  paper 
jar  cover  secured  by  an  enwrapped 
string. 

The  closed  container  is  immersed  in 
water,  which  is  then  heated  to  boiling 
temperature  and  maintained  boiling 
for  the  period  requisite  to  effect  sterili¬ 
sation  of  and,  if  desired,  cook  the  con¬ 
tained  foodstuff. 

545,090.  Walter  Engel. 


Specifications  Published 

Printed  copies  of  the  full  Published 
Spectpcations  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Patent  Office,  25,  Southampton 
Buildings,  London,  W.C.  2,  at  the 
uniform  price  of  is.  each. 

542,523.  Lean,  O.  B.,  Brian,  P.  W., 
and  Imperial  Chemical  Industries, 
Ltd.  :  Immunising  of  seed  from  pest 
attack. 

542.554.  Muschamp  Taylor,  Ltd., 
and  Brandwood,  J.:  Impregnating, 
steaming,  sterilising  and  like  processes. 
542,560.  Heather,  F.  ;  Filters. 
542,568.  Automotive  Products  Co., 
Ltd.,  Clench,  E.  C.  S.,  and  Carlton, 
Q.  H. :  Fluid  pressure  regulating  de¬ 
vices  for  fluid  supply  systems. 

542,574.  Lauenstein  and  Co.,  Ges.  : 
System  of  wrapping  articles. 

542,582.  Wood,  D.  H.,  Ellard,  G.  P., 
King,  F.,  Rickard,  P.  E.,  and  Ava- 
MORE  Engineering  Co.,  Ltd.  :  Ap¬ 
paratus  for  transporting  foods,  and  for 
maintaining  fcxxls  hot. 

542,590.  Ansaldo  Soc.  Anon.:  Auto¬ 
matic  feed-water  regulator  for  steam 
boilers. 

542,596.  Gascoignes  (Reading),  Ltd., 
Gascoigne,  G.  H.,  and  Knox,  J.  R.  : 
Pulsators  for  milking  machines. 
542,605.  Walsh,  C.  L.,  and  May,  J.: 
Clarification  of  liquids. 

542,608.  British  Tabulating  Machine 
Co.,  Ltd.:  Magnetisable  record  cards 
and  statistical  machines  for  use  there¬ 
with. 

542,660.  Beasley,  H.  H.,  and  Beas¬ 
ley,  French  and  Co.,  Ltd.  :  Gluemg 
or  gumming  of  articles  and  apparatus 
therefor. 


Trade  Marks 

The  list  of  trade  marks  of  interest 
to  readers  has  been  selected  from  the 
"'Official  Trade  Marks  Journal”  and 
IS  published  by  permission  of  the  Con¬ 
troller  of  H.M.  Stationery  Office.  The 
journal  can  be  obtained  from  the 
Patent  Office,  25,  Southampton  Build¬ 
ings,  London,  W.C.  2,  price  is.  weekly 
{annual  subscription  £2  10s.). 

WELOAR. — 616,530.  Bread,  biscuits 
(other  than  biscuits  for  animals), 
cakes,  and  preparations  made  from 
cereals  for  human  use  as  food.  The 
Shredded  Wheat  Go.,  Ltd.,  Welwyn 
Garden  City,  Hertfordshire;  Manufac¬ 
turers. 

APRIJELY. — B6i6,658.  Apricot- 

flavoured  jellies  (for  food).  The  Scot¬ 
tish  Flavour  and  Colour  Go.,  Ltd., 
Mayfield  Works,  27  to  29,  Ratcliffe 
Terrace,  Edinburgh;  Manufacturers 
and  Merchants.  To  be  Associated  with 
No.  615,313  (3309)  xxix  and  others. 
PRAJELY. — ^16,659.  Jellies  (for 
food).  The  Scottish  Flavour  and 
Colour  Co.,  Ltd.,  Mayfield  Works,  27 
to  29,  Ratcliffe  Terrace,  Edinburgh; 
.Manufacturers  and  Merchants.  To  be 
Associated  with  No.  615,314  (3309) 
and  others. 

CHARMOND. — 616,681.  Blancmange 
powders,  custard  powders,  baking 
powders,  and  food  preparations  made 
from  cereals  Mabel  Olive  Oould, 
trading  as  Charmond,  St.  Cuthbert’s 
Road,  Churchtown,  Southport,  Lan¬ 
cashire;  Manufacturer  and  Merchant. 

New  Companies 

J.  H.  Hudson,  Limited.  (37 1591.) 
To  take  over  the  bus.  of  a  yeast  mcht. 
and  bakers’  sundriesman  formerly  cd. 
on  by  the  late  J.  H.  Hodson  at  40A, 
Warrington  Road,  Wigan.  £1,250. 
Dirs. :  Sarah  E.  Hodson,  i,  Falkland 
Road,  Southport;  E.  W.  Johnson, 
VV'allgate  Chambers,  Wigan;  C.  Bash- 
forth,  Atherton  Road,  Hindley  Green, 
Lancs  (permt.). 

Maximillian  Food  Products,  Limited. 
(371626.)  ;^i,ooo.  Dirs.  to  be  ap¬ 
pointed  fjy  the  subs.  Subs. :  L.  Hazell, 
88,  Bramshott  Avenue,  S.E.  7  (secy.); 
Hilda  Haseltine  (?),  35,  Woc^stock 
Road,  N.W.  11  (clerk). 

Southern  Preserving  and  Import  Com¬ 
pany,  Limited.  (371630.)  63,  North 

Walls,  Winchester,  Hants.  To  carry 
on  bus.  of  mnfrs.  and  canners  of  and 
dirs.  in  jams,  preserves,  foodstuffs,  etc. 
;(;i,ooo.  Dirs.:  H.  J.  Polder,  64,  North 
Walls,  Winchester;  H.  J.  Lillywhite, 
Frith  Lane,  Wickham,  Hants. 

Bakery  Holdings,  Limited.  (371654.) 
To  carry  on  bus.  of  an  investment, 
lending  and  agency  co.,  to  carry  on 
directly  or  by  means  of  subsidiaries 
the  bus.  of  biscuit  and  bread  mnfrs., 
etc.  £100.  Dirs.  to  be  appointed  by 
the  subs.  Subs.  :H.  C.  Chambers,  194, 
Rugby  Road,  Leamington  Spa  (clerk); 
A.  J.  Corliett,  25,  Oaklield  Road,  Selly 
Park,  Birmingham,  29  (clerk). 
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Spttdt  up  output.  Cools  continuously  and  rapidly. 
Lwiriat  200. 


For  slaving  and  saparatlng  pips,  stones,  and  skins 
from  fruits  and  vegetables.  Leaflet  177. 


For  the  filtration  of  milk,  clarification  of  gelatines 
and  similar  purposes.  Leaflet  104. 


For  boiling  jams,  meats,  soups,  sauces,  etc.,  in  alum-  For  boiling  jams,  meats,  soups,  sauces,  etc.  In  alum¬ 
inium,  stainless  steel,  nickel  and  monel,  for  various  inium,  stainless  steel,  nickel  and  monel,  for  various 


steam  pressures.  Smooth  welded  interiors. 

LeaHet  213. 


steam  pressures. 


Smooth  welded  Interiors. 

Leaflet  213. 


Legs  and  framework  of  cast  aluminium.  Top  of  steel 
plate  covered  with  stainless  steel  or  nickel.  Extremely 
handsome  and  robust.  Leaflet  ISI. 


For  cooling  milk,  sauces  and  various  potable  liquids.  All-welded  heavy  gauge  aluminium  containers  re- 

No  moving  parts.  All  surfaces  In  contact  with  liquids  inforeed  with  stout  M.S.  framework.  Easily  man- 

con  be  quickly  exposed  for  cleaning.  Leaflet  lOS.  oeuvred,  simple  to  clean  and  extremely  durable. 

Various  designs  made  to  order.  Leaflet  101. 


Widely  used  In  food  factories  of  all  kinds.  Light  and 
handy.  Containers  In  aluminium  and  stainless  steel 
all-welded.  M.S.  frames  with  swivel  wheels. 

Leaflet  101. 


AGONS 


COMPLETE  FACTORY  LAYOUTS 
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0  Examples  of  standard  A.P.V.  Food  Plant 
are  shown  on  this  page.  In  addition 
A.P.V.  construct  all-welded  plant  in 
Aluminium,  Stainless  Steel,  Monel  and 
Nickel  to  special  designs  produced  in 
collaboration  with  clients.  Factory  layout 
schemes  for  efficient  and  economic  pro¬ 
duction  prepared  by  experts. 


OIWMIMIUM  MONT  C  Vllftl  9 19 


tOINT  flitttNT  WAIDSWOITN  I  Wit 


Telephone  j  PUTNEY  44«3  «0  llnet) 
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THE  SATISFACTORY  WAY 


"ATLAS"  SIFTERS  AND  MIXERS 

“Atlas”  Sifters  and  Mixers  will  economise  labour,  give  the 
highest  possible  yield  and  enable  you  to  make  the  most 
perfect  blend  in  a  very  short  time.  Made  in  our  Leeds  works 
by  men  who  have  a  lengthy  experience  in  the  design  and  con¬ 
struction  of  Mixers,  “Atlas”  Sifters  and  Mixers  are  good  for 
a  lifetime’s  work. 

The  Porteus  way  is  the  satisfactory  way,  because  Porteus 
know,  from  long  association  with  mixing  problems,  just 
what  is  required. 

Send  for  Catalogues  and,  better  still,  ask  Porteus  for  advice 
and  help. 


No.  I4«7 

Size  4  Machine  with 
tear  and  chain  coses 
removed— can  be  supplied 
belt  driven  or  direct  motor  driven. 


i 


No.  ISM 

No.  7a  size  Potent  *'  Atlas  "  Sifter  and  Mixer 
direct  coupled  to  Electric  Motor  throufh  Double 
Spur  Reduction  Gear  and  fitted  with  Twin  Sifters. 


GEORGE  PORTEUS  &  SONS  (LEEDS)  LIMITED 

LEEDS  BRIDGE  WORKS  T^xjvencUr  lUiMing^  Speccja£Uta  LEEDS  10 


“RED  BALL"  BRAND 


For  Aerated  Waters,  Confectionery,  and  the  Food  Manufacturing  Industries. 


Stevenson  &  Howell  Limited 


STANDARD  WORKS.  SOUTHWARK  STREET,  LONDON.  S.E.I 


T^I<*phone  W^fcr 


481)  (8  line* 


EftCabliahed  1882 


T«l«fram«  :  **  Tclew,  Londor 
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3wn  d/fk/-civcc... 


We  are,  of  course,  engaged  upon  war  work,  but  can  With  the  return  of  peace  we  look  forward  to  the 
still  supply  refrigerating  plant  under  licence  which  is  renewal  of  ordinary  business  and  to  resuming  our 

i [ranted  exclusively  where  the  equipment  is  required  position  as  the  country’s  largest  suppliers  of  the  finest 
or  purposes  of  national  importance.  refrigerating  plant  obtainable. 

J  &  E  •  HALIL 

LIMITED 

DARTFORD  •  KENT  •  LONDON  OFFICE  •  10  ST.  SWITHIN’S  LANE,  E.C.4 


WM.  EVANS  &  CO.  (Hereford  &  Devon)  LTD., 
20  WIDEMARSH,  HEREFORD.  Est.  1850. 


jpeJL 


Supplies  of  all  kinds  are  iimited,  including  Pectin.  Our^ efforts, 
as  always,  are  firstly  directed  to  maintaining  the  unvarying  quality 
of  “ELPEX,”  and  whiie  we  are  producing  also  a  greater  tonnage, 
there  is  still  sometimes  a  margin  between  production  and  extra 
war  demand.  We  do  not  anticipate  having  to  make  such  a  definite 
announcement  as  illustrated  above. 


WARTIME  MAKES  TO  EVERYTHING! 
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The  World’s 
most  complete 
range  of 

LABELLING 

MACHINES 


PURDY  - 

PURDY  “  WORLD  ”  LABELLERS  for  bottles,  jars, 
tins,  cartons  and  other  packages.  Automatic  and 
hand  •  fed  models,  placing  up  to  three  labels  simul* 
taneously  on  round,  6at,  recessed  or  irregular 
surfaces.  Centre  gumming.  All-round  labelling.  Top* 
strapping  or  sealing.  Automatic  dating  and  counting 
.attachments. 

PURDY  ‘/NEW  WAY”  LABELLER  for  round 
cans.  A  high-speed,  super-adjustable  machine  deliver* 
ing  up  to  200  cans  per  minute.  Positive  change  in 
about  two  minutes,  without  tools,  to  any  size  between 
2x2  and  4^  x  5  on  model  ”  M-H.”  Other  models 
take  larger,  or  smaller  sizes.  Special  Model  **  P*G  ” 
takes  cans  fitted  for  handles. 

PURDY 

PATENT  MACHINERY  COMPANY  LTD. 

Euston  Buildings  Gower  Street,  N.W.  1 

LONDON 


HE  life  of  your  Plant 
depends  upon  the  unfailing 
“vigilance”  and  service  of 
its  lubricating  system. 

Tecalemit  mechanical  lubrication, 
using  either  Grease  or  Oil,  is 
fully  automatic  in  operation, 
requiring  no  attention  other 
than  periodic  filling  of  the 
reservoir  with  the  lubricant. 
Applicable  to  almost  any  type 
of  machine  having  a  number  of 
bearings  requiring  oil  at  regular 


llluttration  it  of  Tecalemit 
brentford  Oil  Pump 


intervals,  these  mechanical 
pumps  feed  lubricant  under 
pressure  to  remote  and  often 
inaccessible  points,  ensuring 
reliability,efTiciencyand  economy 
in  labour. 


MECHANICAL  LUBRICATION  IeCALEMiT 


TECALEMIT  LIMITED  .  GREAT  WEST  ROAD  .  BRENTFORD  .  MIDDLESEX  .  EALING  6661 112 line.) 
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PURDY 
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DEkVAL  TIME  Processes 


if^iHsetow 


The  De  Laval  method  of  treating  Linseed 
Oil  in  order  to  produce  a  non-break 
Alkali  refined  Linseed  Oil  incorporates 
the  following: — 

★  COLD  NEUTRALISATION 

★  CENTRIFUGAL  SEPARATION  OF  SOAP 

★  ELIMINATION  OF  WASHING  PROCESS 

.4  Soap-free  refined  oil  suitable  for  High  Grade  Stand  Oils  is 
produced  with  greatly  reduced  refining  losses  and  processing 
costs. 


Let  us  investigate  your  Processing  Problems. 

ALFA-LAVAL  CO.  LTD.  GT.  WEST  RD.,  BRENTFORD,  MIDDX. 

Phone.:  EAL.  01 16 


Almond  FLUID-FRUIT  EXTRACT 
Madeira  CONCENTRATED  POWDER  FLAVOUR 
Pineapple  FLUID-FRUIT  EXTRACT 


HOLDS  THE  FLAVOUR 

Orange  FLUID-FRUIT  EXTRACT 
Raspberry  CONCENTRATED  POWDER  FLAVOUR 
Apricot  FLUID-FRUIT  EXTRACT 


CONCENTRATED  POWDER  FLAVOUR 


AND  MANY  OTHERS 

ALL  OF  THEM  PURE  MATERIALS— EASY  TO  MIX— INEXPENSIVE  TO  USE 

LAUTIER  FILS  LTD. 


TtUpkoHt  : 

CHlSiPlCK  i6q6  ^3  lints). 


POWER  ROAD.  CHISWICK.  LONDON.  W.4 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  FINE  ESSENCES  AND  FOOD  PRODUCTS. 


Ttltgraws  : 

LAUTIE  RFIS.  LONDOA 
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A*rt.’  •!  SIEMENS  ELECTRIC  LAMPS  AND  SUPPLIES  LIMITED,  30/39  Upper  Thames  Street,  London,  E.C,4 


SOYA  FLOUR 


is  in  free  supply  and  we  recommend 
trials  with 


S  OYOLK 


the  pioneer,  edible  soya  flour  containing 
40'' I ^  Protein.  20"!^  Fat  Lecithin. 


Samples  at  wholesale  rates  and  particulars  from — 

SOYA  FOODS  LIMITED 

Offices:  ELSTREE  'Phone:  2421/2/3  Works:  RICKMANSWORTH 
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Science  outmatches  the 
rats  cunning 


It  is  an  established  fact  that  one  dead  rat  eflectually  warns  the  main  body 
of  a  colony,  and  from  that  time,  with  incredible  cunning,  they  avoid  the 
spot  to  continue  elsewhere  their  destructive  forays:  but  today  science  out¬ 
matches  this  cunning. 

The  successful  methods  of  the  British  Ratin  Ckimpany  brings  science  to  bear  on 
the  problem  of  rat  infestation — lures  rats  to  their  doom  in  such  a  way  that  they 

are  unconscious  of  the  process  of  their 
destruction. 

The  British  Ratin  C!ompany  has  no 
preparation  for  sale  to  the  general 
public:  it  offers  a  service  only — a  ser¬ 
vice  which  is  harmless  to  domestic 
animals  and  birds. 

Fill  in  the  coupon  and  the  Ratin 
Company’s  local  surveyor  will  call  and 
give  you  an  estimate  for  dealing  with 
your  infestation. 

The  Ratin  Service  is  available  any¬ 
where  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

The  Service  also  deals  effectively  with 
mice,  beetles,  cockroaches,  and  other 
insect  pests. 


VACUUM  FILLING 

ALBRO 

Albro  2-head  Semi  -  Automatic 
Vacuum-operated  dustless  powder 
filling  machine  for  Custard 
Powder,  Pepper,  Spices,  Gravy 
Powder.  Health  Salts.  Milk 
Powder,  etc.,  etc.  Output  up  to 
25  gross  per  hour.  There  is  an 
ALBRO  Machine  for  every  filling 
need. 

ALBRO  FILLERS  & 
ENGINEERING  CO.  LTD. 

Northampton  Works,  Watsons  Rd., 
Wood  Green,  London,  N.22 

Talaphon*:  Bowas  Park  UlT-B 
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CANNING  TOWN 
GLASS  WORKS  LTD. 

NEW  BRIDGE  ST.  HOUSE,  30-34  NEW  BRIDGE  ST.,  E.C.4 
Ttitphone :  CENTRAL  S342-S  Telegrami  :  DRYAD.  LUD.  LONDON 

FACTORIES  :  CANNING  TOWN.  E.  16  AND  QUEENBOROUGH,  KENT 


SIGNED  GUARANTEE  OF  PURITY 

“  MV  Guarantff  our  '  LrM.U-PURE-SALT’  to  be  ab¬ 
solutely  Pure  Salt,  containing  99.96%  Sodium  Chloride  on 
dry  sample.  It  contains  no  SULPHATE  OF  UME 
(Plaster  of  Pans),  Sulphate  of  .Magnesia,  Chloride  of 
Magnesia,Chloride  of  Barium,  SULPHATE  OF  SODA 
or  any  adulteration." 

—Charles  Moore  St  Co.  Ltd. 


Charles  Moore  &Co.  Ltd.,  Lymm,  Cheshire.  All  enquiries  to  Sales  Managers 
— Honeywill  &  Stein  Ltd.  Wartime  Address  :  Great  Burgh,  Epsom,  Surrey. 


LYHM  •  PURE  •  SALT 


SNOWDROP  BRAND 


.9(^ ^ Au-Ie/ 


CITRUS  FRUIT  JUICES  CONTROL 

ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  ALLOCATIONS  CONTROL 

The  following  notification  is  issued  by  the  Advisory 

Committee  in  the  hope  that  the  information  may  be  of 

assistance  to  Users,  Importers  and  Merchants: 

(i)  Consignments  of  juice  of  all  varieties  have  been  re¬ 
ceived  and  distributed  since  1st  January,  1942,  in 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  Scheme  under 
the  directions  of  Allocations  Control. 

(ii)  The  Committee  is  satisfied  that  if  the  quantity  of 
juice  which  is  provided  by  the  revised  import  pro¬ 
gramme  for  the  year  1942  is  received  by  31st 
December,  1942,  imports  will  compare  favourably 
with  those  of  the  datum  year — i.e.,  1st  September, 
1938,  to  31st  August,  1939. 

(iii)  The  Committee  appreciate  that  certain  varieties 
of  juice  have  been  in  short  supply,  particularly 
lemon,  but  they  have  reason  to  hope  that  ad¬ 
ditional  supplies  of  this  variety  will  be  forthcom¬ 
ing  in  the  near  future. 

(iv)  The  policy  of  the  Committee  is  to  distribute  con¬ 
signments  of  juice  to  the  trade  as  speedily  and 
equitably  as  possible ;  no  large  stocks  are  at  present 
being  maintained  by  the  Control  for  future  distri¬ 
bution,  but  a  reasonable  buffer  stock  is  being  held 
to  meet  emergencies. 

(v)  Members  of  the  trade  will  appreciate  that  in  giving 
expression  to  the  above  views  with  regard  to  future 
supplies  the  Committee  is  viewing  the  matter 
solely  in  the  light  of  the  information  at  present 
available,  and  that  the  extent  of  future  importations 
of  juice  is  dependent  mainly  upon  the  maintenance 
of  adequate  shipping  facilities. 

4b  Frederick’*  Place,  Old  Jewry, 

London.  E.C.2  May.  1942. 


'  Watford] 


P. 

CREAM  OF  TARTAR 
SUBSTITUTE 

(An  Acid  Phosphate  Double  Salt) 

WATFORD  Solvents  and 
Emulsifying  Agents  for  all 
Types  of  Food  Manufacture 

AMINOACIDS  •  PRESERVATIVES 
DISINFECTANTS  AND  CLEANSING  AGENTS 

We  invite  your  inquiries  for  Chemicals  used 
in  the  Manufacture  of  Foodstuffs 

WATFORD  CHEMICAL 

CO.,  LTD. 

so  SOUTH  AUDLEY  STREET 
GROSVENOR  SQUARE,  LONDON,  W.  I 

Telephone:  Grosvenor  1221/3 
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for  rapid  efficient  mixing  .  .  . 


Similarly  in  their  own  field,  out¬ 
standing  quality  has  given 
supremacy  to  Lambert’s  (Caramel. 
Pioneers  in  Caramel  production, 
Lambert’s  standing  as  leading 
Caramel  specialists  has  been  main¬ 
tained  by  the  unchallengeable  qual¬ 
ity  and  reliability  of  their  product. 


For  60  Years 
Pioneer  Caramel 
Specialists 


L.  LAMBERT  &  CO.  LTD. 

62  HIGH  STREET  -  UXBRIDGE  -  MIDDLESEX 

Factory:  Colna  Works,  High  St.,  Uxbridga.  ’Phono:  Uxbridge  IM4.  ‘Grams :  Carsmol  Phono  Uxbridg  * 


The  Handarm  Kneading  and  Mixing  Machine  here 
illustrated  is  but  one  of  our  large  range  of  many 
different  types  of  Mixers,  delivery  of  which  we  en¬ 
deavour  to  maintain  even  under  present  conditions. 


We  can  offer  the  most  suitable  mixing  or  emulsifying 
plant  for  all  types  of  foodstuffs. 

Write  to-day  for  our 
descriptive  folder. 


At  the  outbreak  of  host:Iit:es  our 
enemies  claimed  mastery  of  the  air. 
Hut  from  the  opening  of  the  Battle 
of  Britain  onwards,  the  K.A  F.  has 
been  steadily  gaining  in  power  and 
strength.  To-day,  the  few  to  whom 
the  many  owe  so  much  are  within 
measurable  distance  of  attaining 
air  supremacy. 


1  Brixton  Road. 

Stockw«ll,S.W.9 


WISHAW,  SCOTLAND. 


LONDON. 

office' 


This  achievement  is  partly  the 
result  of  increasing  numbers  ;  but 
it  is  even  more  surely  due  to  the 
supreme  quality  of  our  men  and 
machines.  The  courage  and  skill 
of  the  former  and  the  design  and 
workmanship  of  the  latter  have 
given  an  ascendancy  not  to  be 
achieved  by  mere  numerical 
increase. 


I 


CONTROL  TEMPERATUBI 

MAGNETlCAUri 


BK  DEMAND  FOR 
“ENVO^APS” 

From  Food  Manufacturers  and 
Food  Industries  Suppliers 

Quick  to  follow  the  lead  of  the  Waste  Paper  Recovery 
Association  many  big  firms,  well-known  food  manu¬ 
facturers  among  them,  are  now  using  Envo-Flaps  and  thus 
saving  tens  of  thousands  of  envelopes — and  tons  of  precious 
paper — normally  used  for  mailing  correspondence,  invoices, 
statements,  etc. 

Batchelor’s  Peas,  Holbrooks,  Crosse  &  Blackwell,  Lincoln, 
shire  Canners,  Ovaltine,  Maconochies,  Joseph  Farrow- 
Ledbury  Preserves,  Genatosan,  Mellor  Bromley,  British 
Arkady  Co.,  J.  Lyons  &  Co.,  Aluminium  Plant  &  Vessel  Co., 
Thames  B<»rd  Mills,  James  Jobling,  Rotherham  Glass 
Works — these,  and  firms  like  Rolls  Royce,  British  Celanese, 
Daily  Mail,  Enfield  Cable  Works,  Elizabeth  Arden,  to  name 
a  typical  few — are  using  these  simple  but  highly-efficient 
Envo-Flaps  instead  of  envelopes. 

Devised  for  use  on  all  standard  sizes  of  stationery,  Envo- 
Flaps  are  G.P.O.  approved.  Every  12,000  save  or  release 
for  salvage  no  less  than  I  cwt  of  paper  for  vital  war  needs. 
This  enormous  economy  is  achieved  without  sacrifice  either 
to  the  security  or  appearance  of  the  user’s  mail. 

Samples  and  price  list  of  Envo-Flaps  (trial  1,000  cost  only 
5$.  9d.  inc.  pur.  tax  and  postage)  are  obtainable  from  the 
patentees,  H.  A.  &  W.  L.  Pitkin,  II,  Peter  Street,  Man¬ 
chester,  2.  Kindly  mention  "Food  Manufacture.” 


Save  valuable  man  and  woman  power  by  installing  the 
Magnetic  Valve  System.  There’s  nothing  to  watch— 
Magnetic  Valves  maintain  temperature  thermostat¬ 
ically  and  reliably.  Simple  to  instal  and  cheap  to  run, 
Magnetic  Valves  are  also  used  for  remote  control, 
isolation  and  jettison  purposes.  Write  to  our  Techni¬ 
cal  Department  for  full  details. 

THE  MAGNETIC  VALVE  CO.  LTD. 

BUSH  HOUSE,  LONDON.  W.C.2  Phon*  :  TampI*  Bv  7777 


FERMOLAC 


The  finest  Yeast  Food  and  Bread  Improver. 
Reduces  Yeast — Malt  and  Fat  Content — Owing 
to  the  demand  orders  executed  In  strict 
rotation.  75 /-per  cwt. 


Suspended  until  after  the  War 
FERMO-MALT 

For  malten  Sultana  Loaves 

FERMOTA 

The  Oat-Flavoured  Flour 

FERMOSAN 

Diabetic  Flour 

FERMOVA 

The  Bakers’  utility  compound 

Bear  all  these  in  mind  for  the  future 

BLACKWELL  HAYES  A  CO.  LTD. 

54/58  MOOR  ST..  BIRMINGHAM  4 
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UNFAILING  ENERGY 
ALWAYS  AVAILABLE 
EVERY  DRIVE 
GUARANTEED 


CROFT’S  **V'*  ROFt  DRIVfS  are  acknowledged  tiM  mote  ^aclicat.  convenienc. 
reliable  and  emclent  meebod  of  driving  all  ciatteB  of  machinorir. 

STOCK  ORIVIS  available  from  fractional  Ker«e  power  ypwardt  in  alt  ratios 
vp  to  S-l. 

A»k  for  copy  of  CROFT’S  STOCK  ••V*  ROFS  DRIVf  catalog«*e  S.G.  IM. 
Flngor  Tip  Soloction  of  corroct  drive  for  any  power. 


CROFTS (  ENGINEERS)  LIMITED 

THOBNBUBY  BRADFORD _ ENGLAND _ 


I 

c 


BREHMER’S 


CONTAINER  WIRE-STITCHER,  No. 

This  machine  serves  for  wire  stitching  the  bottoms  of  single 
piece  corrugated  or  solid  board  containers.  The  pillar  type 
Anvil  has  30dn.  maximum  reach  and  suffices  for  firmly 
fastening  the  bottom  flaps  with  wire  stitches  automatically 
formed,  driven  and  clinched  from  a  reel  of  Ribbon  Stitching 
Wire  12  by  25  or  12  by  26  gauge.  An  interchangeable  top 
stitching  tongue  with  adjustable  work-table  can  also  be 
supplied  for  wire  stitching,  also  the  tops  of  the  filled  con¬ 
tainers  in  place  of  taping.  Supplied  in  three  styles,  viz.: 
For  Treadle  use.  Line-shaft  drive,  or  self-contained  direct 
motor  drive.  Speed  to  150  stitches  per  minute. 

PARTICULARS  OF  THIS  AND  OTHER  BRITISH-MADE  BREHMER 
WIRE-STITCHERS  on  application  to: 


AUG.  BREHMER’S  (BRITISH)  SUCCESSOR  LTD. 


Offices : 

Batchworth  House.  Horeiield  Road.  Rickmansworth.  Herts. 

Telephone  and  Telegrams:  Rickmansworth  3413 


BRITISH 


LECITHIN 

IF  you  are  interested  please 
apply  for  particulars  to: 

Fredk.  BOEHM  Ltd. 

Rowanhurst,  Grove  Road,  BEACONSFIELD 

Bucks.  Telephone  :  B^aconsfiejd  378 
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EXHAUST  HEADS 

MUFFLE  THE  NOISE  OF  ESCAPING  STEAM 

AND 

PREVENT  DISFIGUREMENT  AND  ROTTING 
OF  BUILDINGS  BY  MOISTURE  AND  GREASE 


i  HOLDEN  &  BROOKE  LTD. 

j  SIRIUS  WORKS  .  66  VICTORIA  STREET. 

MANCHESTER  12  *  LONDON,  S.W.  I 


dojy 


IF  the  benefits  to  be  derived  both  by 

employees  and  employers  from  correct  seating  were 
considered  for  only  a  few  minutes,  ail  owners  of  factories 
throughout  .the  country  who  desire  happy  workers  and 
maximum  production,  would  refuse  to  tolerate  any  stool 
or  chair  which  was  not  scientifically  designed. 


eVERTAUt 


ILIUITFDI 


To  enable  you  to  give  con¬ 
sideration  to  the  evidence 
of  an  expert,  we  should 
like  to  send  you  an  illus¬ 
trated  Treatise  on  this 
subject,  entitled  “  SIT  AT 
EASE."  Write  for  your 
copy  to-day. 


STAINLESS  STEEL 

WIRE  GAUZE 


IN  ALL  MESHES 

FOR  ALL  FOOD  PURPOSES 

Government  orders  have  priority,  but  we  are  doing 
our  best  to  supply  customers'  requirements. 

WM.  RIDDELL,  COUSLAND  &  CO.  LTD. 

SPRINGFIELD  WIRE  WORKS 
GLASGOW,  S.E. 


PRESERVATIOI 

AND 

;)  MANUFACTURE 


Gas  Analysis  EquipnMSt 
and  Distanc.  Th.rmo* 
maters  for  cold  stores. 
Tamparaturo  maasurini 
and  ragulating  oquipmoat 
for  process  control  in  food 
manulactura. 


2  ELLIOTT  BROTHERS 

D  (LONDON)  LIMITtO 

^  ,  Century  Worfci 

LEWISHAM.  S.f.  II 


EVERTAUT  LTD. WALSALL  ROAD. PERRY  BARR. BIRMINGHAM  22 


.1' 


^•4  '^' 


IMPERIAL  CHEMICAL 
INDUSTRIES  LIMITED 

SALES  OFFICES  AT: 
BELFAST  BIRMIHGHAM  BRADFORD 
BRISTOL  DUBLIN  GLASGOW 
LEICESTER  LONDON  MANCHESTER 
NEWCASTLE-ON  TYHE  SHREWSBURY 
AND  YORK 


Th^  hold  the  temperature 
steady 


I  canard-  Thermostatic  Hot  and  Cold  Water  Mixing  I'alve 
serving  showers. 


By  means  of  a  quick-acting  thermo- 
stat  the  Leonard -thermostatic  hot 
'  illil//  '  water  Mixing  Valve  delivers 

blended  water  from  hot  and  cold 
water  and  keeps  it  at  a  steady 
temperature,  in  spite  of  variations  in 
the  supply  pressures  or  temperatures. 
If  too  much  cold  comes,  the  thermo- 
|j|  ^  Tj|  stat  cuts  it  down  and  opens  up  the  hot. 
^/^t  (old  If  too  much 

that  down  and  opens  up  the 

deliver  water  at  the  tern- 

mostatic  Valves  save  water.  \ 

save  heat,  save  installation  ^  ** !?' ‘*1?' 


Scad  far  pam¬ 
phlet  from  the 
mckert. 


Specify 


Jecnau^-TSieimfsiUic 

hot  and  cold 

WATER  MIXING  VALVES 


WAl.KiH.CROSWElLER  &€«  ETP 

CHELTENHAM, GIOS. 
diul  t)  Gordon  Sq  London  WC^l 
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Hot  Air 
Dryers  of 
All  Types 


ill 


n 


designed  to  meet  individual  requirements 

Particulars  are  given  in  our  catalogue  WI087 

Sturtbvant  Engineerinc  Co.  Ltd. 
25  Worcester  Rd.,  Sctton,  Surrey 


FOR  ALL  TYPES 
OF  FOOD  PArK.irjG 
BY  HArJD  OP 
MACHINE. 

SAMPLES  OK  advice 
VVILLINGLF  SEN! 

ON  APPLICATION. 

ADHESIVES  FOR 
THE  CANNING 
INDUSTRY  A 
SPECIALITY 


GLOY  &  EMPIRE  ADHESIVES  L  ■ 

ACME  WORKS  *  CLAPTON  •  LONDON,  E.  5 

TELEPHONE:  AMHtrst  4746  (4  lints) 

AUSTRALIA:  J.  DAVIES  &  SONS.  20  SOUTH  AUDLEY  STREET.  ABBOTSFORD.  N.  9.  VICTORIA 
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JACKSON-CROCKATT— Machines 


and  GRANULATORS 


For  FILLING  MEAT  PASTES 


ALL  POWDERf.  MATERIALS 


Hand  and  Conveyor  Fed  Types 


No.  2 

BELT-ORIVEN 

GRANULATOR 


Many  other 
Type*. 


I.  G.  JACKSON  &  CROCKATT  LTD.  darnley  street  GLASGOW,  S.  I 


ftarava 


GUM  TRAGAGANTH 


GUM  BENZOIN 
MANILA  COPAL 


'iFt  ^  I  j  'V  ■■ 

.  •  '' ?*■ 


(POWDERED  AND  WHOLE, 


DIRECT  IMPORTERS: 


M.  HAMBURGER &SONS 

THE  HAWTHORNS 

Bookham  274E-2748  LEATHERHEAD  RD. 

GT.  BOOKHAM 

Homaclon,  Bookham 

SURREY 


but  reme/tjb^^ 

^  ^UTTERFLy  brand 

gummed  AfiO 

^OATED  PAPEV^^ 

after  VictOtV 


SAMUEL  JONES &Co.Lt(l 

16-17  NEW  BRIDGE  STREET, E.C.4. 'Phone:  CENtral  6500 


B.S.S.  GLOBE  AMO  GATE 
—  VALVES 

SUPPLIED  FOR  PRESSURES  UP  TO  250  LBS.  PER.  SQ.  IN. 
Made  in  Iron  or  Steel,  with  Gunmetal  or  Nickel  Alioy  Working 
Parts.  Small  sizes  made  in  Gunmetal.  Screwed  or  Flanged. 


BRITISH  CTCAM 

_CPC<-|AITICC  LTd7> 

Fleet  Street,  LEICESTER 
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The  great  advantage  gained  by  the  use  of  PYREX  Brand  Glass 
Pipe  Lines  is  that  of  transparency,  which  permits  a  visual  check 
on  colour,  clarity,  and  rate  of  flow  of  the  liquids  carried,  while 
any  crystallization,  sediment  or  formation  of  lime  scale  can  be 
immediately  detected. 

Low  thermal  co-efficient  of  expansion  (  0000032)  permits 
flushing  and  sterilizing  with  steam,  hot  water,  and  even  hot- 
acid  solutions.  Ample  mechanical  strength  for  pressures  up  to 
50  lbs.  per  square  inch.  Advice,  layouts,  and  quotations  gladly 
supplied. 

PYREX  P.^E^t.^N^ES 

Regd  Trade  Mark  Brand 


JAMES  A.JOBLINC  Ar  CO.  LTD.,  SUNDERLAND. 


JOHNSON 

VACUUM 

PUMPS 


are  extensively  used 
In  the  Food  Industry 


SLIDE  VALVE  TYPE 
Single  or  Two-stage  giving 
a  high  degree  of  vacuutn 


BELT.  STEAM.  OR  WITH 
SELF-CONTAINED  MOTOR 
AS  ILLUSTRATED 
lED  IN  MANY  SIZES 


Telephone: 
Maryland  1863 


S.  H.  JOHNSON  &  CO.  LTD. 

Dept.  <‘K.”  CARPENTERS  ROAD,  LONDON,  E.I5 


Telegrams: 

■  Filtrum,  Phone, 
London." 


Agents  for  Australasia: 

SwKt  A  Co.  (Pty),  Ltd.,  Gecloni  House,  26-30  Clarence  Street,  SYDNEY 
New  South  Wales 


Agents  for  South  Africa: 

Oryden  Engineering  Co.,  Ltd.,  Preston  House.  Cor.  Simmonds  Street  South 
and  Trump  Street,  SELBY,  Johannesburg 


The  COMPLETE 


MACHINE 

VACUUM 

SEAMERS 

do 

^  The  Whole  Joh 

NO 

Exhausters 

Piercing 

Pre-Heating 

• 

Half- Automatic 
TYPE  ES/4 
closes  20  cans  a 
minute  with  sta- 
tionary  can,  four 
roller,  patent  auto- 
^  matic  seaming 
^ ‘  head. 


The  PREMIER  HLTERPRESS  Co.  Ltd. 

GROSVENOR  CHAMBERS,  WALLING  I  ON,  SURREY 
Telephone:  Wallington  1635 


VEGETABLE  POWDERS 
DRIED  HERBS 

(packets  and  bulk) 

Vermouth  Herbs  (French  &  Italian) 

for  export 


R.  BROOKS  &  CO. 

27  MAIDEN  LANE,  COVENT  GARDEN,  W.C.2 

Telephones:  TEMple  Bar  2891  Si  9464 


Estabusheo  1807 

FULLER,  HORSEY 

SONS  and  CASSELL 
Specialists  in  the 
SALE  AND  VALUATION 

OF 

FOOD  MANUFACTURING  PLANTS 
OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION 
10,  BILLITER  SQUARE,  LONDON,  E.C.  3 

Telephone ;  Royal  4861 

AND  AT 

38,  GEORGE  V  AVENUE,  PINNER,  MIDDX. 

Tdephooe:  Pinner  £960 


e 


Every  wooing  minute  saved 
brings  y^e  day  of  Victory 
neare^  In  the  production 
of  ^sential  supplies 

Gj^DH  ILL -BROOK 

T#M  E  RECORDERS 

am  playing  an  important  part 


EMPIRE  WORKS 


HUDDERSFIELD 


USED 


TEA  CHESTS,  CARTONS 

WOOD  BOXES,  I  2  &  3oz  Bottles 


CAN  BE  SUPPLIED  BY 

The  BUCKINGHAMSHIRE  PAPER  &  BOX  Co.  Ltd. 
DEVONSHIRE  WORKS.  CHISWICK.  LONDON.  W.4 

'Phone  :  Chiswick  2954/^/u 


“SIMPLICITY” 

STEAM  TRAPS 


DESCRIPTIVE 
LEAFLET  STS 


THE 

KEY  ENGINEERING 

CO.  LTD. 

LONDON  •  MANCHESTER 
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To  aid  the  war  effort,  Automatic  Con¬ 
trollers  of  Temperature  and  Pressure  effect 
economies  by  saving  fuel  and  labour  and 
ensuring  uniform  production. 

We  make  controllers  to  suit  your 
,  process  .  .  .  controllers  of  sound  design, 
sensitive  and  precise  in  action,  yet  robust 
in  construction.  Easy  to  instal  and 
guaranteed  for  two  years. 


^lECRETTI 

£rZAMBRA 


122,  Regent  Street,  London,  W.l 


Purity  of  Food  Products  is  always 
a  first  consideration,  and  it  is  obvious  that 
the  Rubber  Ring  used  to  seal  the  Food 
Container  must  not  contaminate  the  product 
in  any  way. 

Every  economy  must  be  effected  in 
the  use  of  raw  rubber,  and  as  usual  our  tech¬ 
nical  staff  are  constantly  checking  and  con¬ 
trolling  the  purity  of  the  ingredients  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  guaranteed  quality  Poppe 
Rubber  Rings. 


THE  POPPE  RUBBER  &  TYRE  COMPANY  LIMITED 

Ml DDLESEX 


TWICKENHAM 

Talaphon*:  POPESGROVE  2271  (2  IIom). 


Talagramai  POPPE,  TWICKENHAM 
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OLD  CU$TOMEt{$ 

■nd  hop#  tho  timo  will  toon  com#  wh«n  wo  con  took  now  onoi 

FRMF  ITR  EXTRACT 

L  U  ItI  L  MANUFACTURERS. 

Market  Square.  FARINGDON,  BERKS.  . 

Phont:  Farlngdon  2187  Cnmt :  Edm*.  Faringdon.  Bwkt.  \  '' 

Works  s  MISTLEY.  ESSEX.  i  .. 


DRY  VACUUM  PUMPS 

FOR  ALL  DUTIES 


Ask  for  a 
copy  of  our 
Descriptive 
Pamphlet 


REAVELL  &  CO.  LTD.,  IPSWICH 


^SRENdERiHOmi) 


PATENT#  WATER-TUBE\VERTI(AL 


BOILERS' 


SPENCER-HOWOOn  LTD. 


PX 


HEAD  OFFICE: 
CLEAVERS 
CHAMBERS 
H IGH  STREET 
RUSHOEN 
Phone  :  661 


LONDON  3-4  '^'NG  ST.,  poplar,  e. 

ltd.  MANCHESTER 
:e:  LEICESTER 


LEICESTER 

N  ORTH  AMPTONhoughton  rd 

R  U  S  H  D  E  N  ^^^HBRooK  rd 


RUSHDEN  R  U  S  H  D  E  N 

Phone:  661  BIRMINGHAM  SHEEPCOTE  STREET 
(CENTRAL  CARRIERS)  Phone:  Central  6767 

THE  CARRIERS  FOR  THE  MIDLANDS 

Speciallsinf  In  the  Bulk  Collection  of  Food  Product#  for  diatribution 
throughout  the  Midlands.  Storage  facilities  provided. 


BliANOOliil. 

THE  COLLOIDAL  STABILISER  IN  A 
CONVENIENT  FLAKE  OR  POWDER  FORM 

COMPLCTELV  SOLUSLC  IN  WATER 

PURE  CONCENTRATED  EXTRACT  OF 

CARRAGEEN  SEA  MOSS 


Bland,  smooth,  but 
not  sticky;  for 
thickening  pastes, 
creams  and  emul* 
'  sions.  Weight  for 
Weight,  Blandola  has 
the  greater  thicken¬ 
ing  power  and  is 


Fthickeninc  1 

[  PASTES -C 
L  ANC 

L^ulsion^ 


Specially  suiuble 
for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  pickles, 
sauces  and  creams, 
and  for  Ice  cream 
and  other  food¬ 
stuffs,  Also  for 


most  economical.  *®"*' P'-«P*'-»tlons 


THE  BLANDOLA  COMPANY  LTD 

Incorporating  British  Algin  Co.  Ltd  •  Makers  of  Pure  Vrgttable  Oehtinn 

RINCSTONE  WORKS  •  WHALEY  KRIDCE  •  NR. STOCKPORT 


1  ■  ^Reld.  Trd^ 

Tfss«;nLATlONS  WD-s 

ELLISON  wrMINGHAMJ* 

perry 
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- OPPORTUNITIES - 

SECOND-HAND  PLANT  •  SITUATIONS  •  AGENCIES  •  WANTS 

Small  advertiiemeoU  in  FOOD  MANUFACTURE  muit  be  PREPAID.  AdvertlMments  cannot  bo  Ineortad  unloaa  this  condition  It  fuMllod. 
jd.  a  word  (Situation!  Wanted,  sd.  a  word),  minimum  41.  Box  numben  la.  extra.  THREE  INSERTIONS  FOR  THE  PRICE  OF  TWO. 


SITUATIONS  VACANT 

CHEMIST  required  by  large  firm  of  food 
manufacturer!;  applicant!  mu!t  have 
oeptional  (qualification!  and  experience  in  dealing 
with  a  wide  range  of  food  prixlucU.  Reply, 
giving  full  detail!  of  previou!  experience,  !alary 
required  and  how  engaged  at  pretent,  to  Box 
Bs93>  Food  Manufacturt,  17,  Stratford  Place, 
L<mdoo,W.i,  ‘ 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

ANAI.YT1C:AL  and  technical  C'.hemist  witli 
wide  indiutrial  experience,  specialist  in 
cereals  and  dairy  prcxluce,  desires  post  with  pro- 
grenive  firm.  Present  appointment  terminates 
owing  to  concentration  of  prcxiuction. — Box  B437, 
Food  Manufacture,  17,  Stratford  Place,  London, 
W.i. 

API*()lNTMEN'r  wanted  with  reputable  firm 
as  Manager;  fully  conversant  with  all  branches 
of  Bacon  Curing,  Pork  BuUdiering,  and  Cooked 
Meats;  used  to  sole  control,  buying,  etc.;  strict 
disciplinarian;  held  similar  positions,  ex-master, 
14  years’  experience;  married,  exempt,  age  g8; 
travel  anywhere.  Offers. — Box  B423,  Food  Manu¬ 
facture,  17.  Stratford  Place,  London,  W.i. 

CHEMIST,  37,  experience  bacteriology,  my¬ 
cology,  industrial  emulsions,  oils,  fats, 
chemical  manufacture;  several  years  as  Works 
Manager,  requires  post  on  laboratory  or  Works 
.Management  staff. — Box  B4a6,  Food  Manufacture, 
17,  Stratford  Place,  London,  W.i. 

Exempt  Military  Service.  Thoroughly. 

practical.  ALL  Bakers’  Sundries.  Free 
toon  after  engagement,  tfffers  invited  from 
manufacturers  contemplating  post-war  develop¬ 
ment. — Box  B43U,  Food  Manufacture,  17,  Stratford 
Place,  London,  W.i. 

\\  FORKING  foreman,  aged  32  (exempt 
\V  military  service),  practical  experience  m 
manufacture  of  custard,  blanc-mange,  baking  and 
egg  substitute  powders,  jelly  crystals,  lemonacle 
powder,  etc.,  desires  situation,  preferably  in 
London  area. — Box  B404,  Food  Manufacture,  17, 
Stratford  Place,  London,  W.i. 

FOR  HIRE 

PRO  FOR.MA  INVOICE.  For  Hire,  Pan¬ 
technicon  (1,000  cubic  feet),  owner  driver. 
Regular  fixxl  contract. — Bain,  320,  Green  Lane, 
Ilford,  Ks.sex. 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

C.ANNING  Factory  for  sale,  equipped  with 
latest  m<xlern  machinery,  obtaining  good 
quota  of  basic  raw  materials. — Replies  to  Box 
8428,  Food  Manufacture,  17,  Stratford  Place, 
Lrodon,  W.I. 

F’IRM  having  two  PILLET  Casein  Driers 
inoperative  due  to  war  conditions  would 
consider  loaning  or  operating  machines  on  behalf 
of  fixxl  manufacturers,  where  such  a  plant  would 
be  serviceable  for  drying  purposes. — Apply  Engi¬ 
neering  Dept.,  I,  Stoke  Road,  GuildfoH. 


MANUFACTURERS  of  pro- 
'  '  cessed  cheese  can  produce  at 
full  pre-war  capacity  adapting  a 
method  which  uses  up  to  80 
accessible  raw  materials. — Box 
A435,  Food  Manufacture,  17,  Strat¬ 
ford  Place,  London,  W.  I. 


Wall-astablishad  Concarn  wish  to 
contact  Food  Manufacturars  In  South 
or  South  Midlands  or  naar  London 
with  a  vlaw  to  arranging  manufac¬ 
turing  facilitios  and  distribution. 
Prosant  activitias:  Canning  fruit  and 
vagotablaa;  Bakars*  Sundrios  and  a 
fair  morchanting  buslnass  in  alliod 
linos.  Efficiont  salas  staff.  Tho  objact 
of  tho  proposad  arrangomont  Is  to 
aconomisa  on  transport  and  shipping 
and  insuro  against  avontualitios.— 
Box  B429,  FoM  Manufacture,  17  Strat¬ 
ford  Plata,  London,  W.I. 


FOR  SALE  EX  DISMANTLING 
OF  OIL  &  CAKE  MILLS  PLANT 

O-CHA.MBER  C.  I.  Filter  Press  by  Donald- 
w  O  son,  with  27  plates,  to  form  cakes  18  ins. 
square,  1 1  ins.  hick. 

24-cliamber  C.  1.  Filter  Press  by  Donaldson,  with 
23  plates,  18  ins.  square. 

Three  26-chamber  C.  1.  Filter  Presses  by  Donald¬ 
son,  with  circular  recessed  plates  for  24  ins.  dia. 
by  I  in.  thick. 

Dehne  Timber  Plate  Filter  Press,  with  22 
chambers,  forming  cakes  24  ins.  siiuare,  i|  ins. 
thick. 

Vertical  Enidosed  Pressure  Autcxdave  or  Mixer, 
3  ft.  dia.  by  2  ft.  deep;  copper  lined. 

Vertical  Enclosed  Cxjpper  Steam  Heated  Still, 
6  ft.  6  ins.  dia.  by  6  ft.  6  ins.  deep,  with  cast-iron 
condenser  4  ft.  dia.  by  4  ft.  8  ins.  high. 

Vertical  Gopper  Still  3  ft.  6  ins.  dia.  by  4  ft.  deep, 
with  4  fi.  high  bolted-on  vapour  cone;  still  heated 
by  steam- coils. 

Open  M.S.  Steam  Jacketed  Pan  6  ft.  6  ins.  dia- 
by  7  ft.  deep;  J  in.  plate. 

One  M.S.  Steam  Jacketed  Pan  6  ft.  dia.  by  2  ft. 
6  ins.  deep;  ft  in.  plate. 

One  M..S.  .Steam  Jacketed  Pan  6  ft.  dia.  by  2  ft. 
deep;  ft  in.  plate. 

One  M.S.  Steam  Jacketed  Pan  3  ft.  3  ins.  dia.  by 
3  ft.  2  ins.  deep;  welded. 

GEORGE  COH  EN 

SONS  A  CO.  LTD. 

STANNINGLEY,  Nr.  LEEDS  and 
WOOD  LANE,  LONDON,  W.  12 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


IMPORTANT! 

JAM  MANUFACTURERS,  Fruit  Pulp 
Pratarvars,  and  Marchanta  who  stora 
Fruit  Pulps  in  tha  opan,  will  ba  intarastad 
to  laarn  of  a  simpla  and  inaxpansiva 
mathod  by  which  tha  tamparatura  of 
casks  can  ba  graatly  raducad  avan  during 
tha  hottast  summar  waathar.—  Box  B409, 
Food  Manufacture,  17  Stratford  Placa, 
London,  W.I. 


E.  A  A.  RESEARCH  CORPORATION 
hava  facllitias  for  conducting  rosaarch 
and  invastigations  on  all  kinds  of 
problams. 

Tha  wall-aquippad  Laboratorias  can 
undartaka  Chamicat  analysas.  Vitamin 
astimations,  problams  in  manufacturing 
procassas,  production  of  substitutas,  ate. 
Whatavar  your  difficulty  writa — 

E.  A  A.  RESEARCH  CORPORATION, 
227/229,  Hammarsmith  Rd.,  London,  W.S 


'T 'ABLET  Manufacturers  are  in  a  position  to 
J  accept  Contracts  or  Sub-contracts  for 
tableting  (including  Saccharin)  in  large  or  small 
quantities;  also  tableting  from  your  own  formulz. 
Packing  facilities  also  available  and  prompt 
delivery  assured. — Enquiries  Box  B411,  Foiod 
Manufacture,  17,  Stratford  Place,  London,  W.i. 

CONSULTANTS 

AXTOULD  you  like  manufacturing  difficulties 
V  V  examined:  manufacturing  economies  initiated: 
new  products  evolved  ?  If  so,  write  to  *'  Special¬ 
ist  ” — petHminary  examinatmi  ftm.  —  Box  Bigq, 
Food  Memufaeture,  17,  Stratford  Place,  London  ,W.|. 


/itnd6  of 

GELATINES 

CAKE  AND  GROUND 


ALMONDS 

BRAZILS 

WALNUTS 

HAZELNUTS 

GINGER 


OES.  COCONUT 
AGAR-AGAR 
CUM  ARABIC 
ALBUMEN 
COCOA  BUTTER 


TARTARIC  ACID  SACO  FLOUR 
FARINA  .  CORNFLOUR 

GLOBE  3a,  the  Health  Glucose 

T.M.  DUCHEftSOKS 

CU.K.)  LTD. 

MANCHESTER  LONDON  GLASGOW 


POSTLIP  PURE 
FILTER  PAPERS 

FOR  FOOD  MANUFACTURERS 


Crinkled  White  and  Grey  in 
large  sizes  for  Filter  Presses, 
White  and  Grey  in  various 
qualities,  in  circles  and 
squares  for  Laboratory 
Work. 


Trial  Sample  on  application  to 
the  AAakers 

EVANS  ADLARD 

St  CO.,  LTD. 

Postlip  Mills,  Winchcombo 
CHELTENHAM,  Eng. 
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FACTORIES  WANTED 


SECOND-HAND  PLANT  FOR 
SALE 


SEALEX 

trade  mark 

Flowed-in 

LINING  &  CAP 
COMPOUNDS 

The  Certificate  of  the 
Royal  Institute  of 
Public  Health  and 
Hygiene  fvas  been 
awarded  in  respect 
of  our  range  of 
SEALEX  Compounds. 

• 

For  samplat  and  quoutlont  apply  to  ; 

RUBBER 
LATEX  I.TD. 

ST.  DUNSTAN’S  HOUSE 

IDOL  LANE  •  LONDON  •  E.C.3 

Talephont :  MANtion  Houta  lOOS 


DRIED 

VEGETABLES 

VEGETABLE 
EXTRACT 
DRIED  HERBS 


Wm.  BRYAN  Ltd. 

35  BUCKLERSBURY 
LONDON,  E.C.4 

TolophoiM:  CITY  dSOS 


The  Stronsest  Vanilla  Flavour 

VANOLEUM  • 

1  oz.(2/6)  makes  a  pint  of  essence 

For  furttmr  dttaih  apply: 

ARTHUR  WHITTAKER 
Newton  Heath,  Manchester,  10 
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Advortiaor  aooka  Factory  Promiaoa 

tapproximataly  10,000  aquara  faat.  mp 
SItuatad  Cantral  or  Woat  London ; 
auitabla  for  Food  Manufactura, 
prafarably  with  atoam  or  facilitioa 
for  aamo.— Phono  :  Chiawick  SMI 


SECOND-HAND  PLANT  FOR  ' 
SALE 

For  Sale,  One  Red  CUbbaqe  Shredding 
Machine  by  Brierley,  Collier  and  Hartley, 
pulley  driven,  in  Mrfect  condition;  alK>,  ten 
jLO-gaillon  casks  of  Green  Tomatoes  in  Brine. — 
Box  B436,  Food  Manufaituft,  17,  Stratford  Place, 
London,  W.i. 

F'OR  Sale,  Two  Butter  Churns,  10  cwt. 

csmacity,  by  Llewellyn.  Size  of  drum, 
5  ft.  6  ins.  by  8  ft.  8  ins.  Fitted  two  doors, 
2  ft.  by  I  ft.  3  ins.  Made  of  teak.  Fitted  two- 
speed  gearbox.  Also  suitable  for  mixing  powders. 
— Apply  Box  B431,  Food  Manufactutt,  ly,  Stratford 
Place,  London,  W.i. 

PEA  Fodder,  fitted  fast  and  loose  pulleys  with 
feed  tray  and  discharge  hopper  for  peas  and 
waste.  Output  lo-ia  40-lb.  bags  per  hour.  By 
Mather  and  Platt,  Manchester.  Hardly  ysed,  in 
new  condition. — Box  B424,  Food  Manufacture, 
17,  Stratford  Place,  London,  W.t. 

SEVERAL  heavy  dough  dividers.  Duck¬ 
worth  fruit-cleaning  machine.  Stotts’  ther¬ 
mostatic  steam-heated  steriliser  or  cooker,  to  ft. 
by  6  ft.  by  3  ft.,  with  three  insulated  doors. 
Loose  racks  and  Selves.  Harrison  Carter  dis- 
intenator.  Small  meat-dicing  machine.  New 
20-lb.  horizontal  fillers.  Rhodes  and  Bliss 
double-seaming  machines.  Foot-operated  bottle¬ 
capping  machine.  Heike  jar-sealing  machine. 
Several  Artofex  Express  6o-<^t.  whisks.  Rose 
bread-wrapping  machine.  Rose  and  Baker 
Perkins  tofiee-tyrapping  machines.  Automatic 
pressure  cooking  and  cooling  plant.  13-ft. 
cylinders  specially  suitable  for  vegetable  canning. 
Baker  Perkins’  30-piece  pedestal  divider.  Scotts’ 
7-ton  extraction  plant.  9  ft.  by  4  ft.  digester, 
to  ins.  and  18  ins.  Nicholson  crushers.  Steam- 
jacketed  pastueriser.  Hand-operated  lard  presses. 
Several  jacketed  pans,  etc.  Cash  buyers  of  all 
Surplus  Plant. — Maiden  (of  Liverpool),  419, 
Lord  Street,  Southport.  Tel.:  2647.  (After 
hours:  2340.) 

Telephone:  g8  Staines. 

CHOCOLATE  Kettle;  4  Pot  Conche;  80 
quart  3-Speed  Mixer;  C.I.  Jacketed  Pan, 
40  gallons;  Small  Twin  Roll  Milk  Drier;  Homo- 
geniser;  Milk  Pump;  i  cwrt.  Fondant  Mixer; 
Small  Filter  Pres. — Harry  H.  Gardam  and  Co., 
Ltd.,  Staines. 

T  AM  Boiler  required,  previous  experience 
J  esential,  for  work  in  iacto^  in  East  London.  — 
Reply  Box  B418,  Food  Manufacture,  17,  Stratford 
Place,  London,  W.i. 

Manufacturers  urgently  require  B«th 

Labelling  Machines  and  automatic  weighing 
and  packing  machines,  second-hand,  for  J  lb. 
and  I  lb.  powdered  mixtures. — Box  &4t7.  Food 
Manafaebrt,  17,  Stratford  Place,  London,  W.i. 

A  \  7ANTED — ^Malt  Roaster  or  large  CofTce 
t  V  Roaster. — ^Write,  giving  full  particulars  with 
price  and  where  seen,  to  B414,  Food  Martu- 
faetan,  17,  Stratford  Place,  Loildon,  W.i. ' 

WANTED — Autoclave,  too  gallon  capacity, 
with  agitating  gear. — Give  fullest  details. 
Box  B410,  Food  Menufacbat,  17,  Stratford  Place, 
London,  W.i. 

PUMPS,  all  types,  both  engine  and  electric¬ 
ally  driven,  i  to  22  ins.  Hand-operated 
from  t  to  4  ins.  Steam  Fire  Pumps,  complete 
with  accessories.  Delivery  ex  stock.  Also  other 
equipment,  including  patent  Tubular  Steel 
Barrows. — Send  for  List  F 198,  Farrow  and  Sons, 
Ltd.,  Spalding. 

F'OR  SALE,  Eight  Welded  Steel  Enclosed 
Glass-Lined  Tanks.  Approx.  123  gallons 
capacity. — Hubert  Jones  Ltd.,  Cobden  Street, 
Pendleton,  Salford,  6.  Telephone:  Pendleton 

1373-4. 

Air  Compressors,  Modem  Machines,  all  sizes. 

Pressures  up  to  too  lb.  Send  your  inquiries 
to  Box  Bs^,  Food  Mamefoctnre,  17,  Stratford 
Place,  London,  W.I. 


MACHINERY  FOR  SALE 

I  Ctqmons  Yogis,  Vacuum,  Half 
Automatic,  Typo  H.A.R.  Double 
Saaming  Machina.  Belt  driven. 
Fast  and  Loose  Pulley  for  saam¬ 
ing  round  cans  up  to  7  ins.  high 
and  4  3/14  ins.  diameter. 

Change  parts  for  3  lb.  Ham  Roll; 
Al;  Ali. 

I  Clemons  Yogis,  Vacuum,  Half 
Automatic,  Typo  H.A.R.  Double 
Seaming  Machina.  Belt  driven. 
Fast  and  Loose  Pulley  for  saam- 
'ing  round  cans  up  to  7  11/14  ins. 
high  by  4  1/14  ins.  diameter. 
Complete  with  Change  parts  for 
Al ;  Ali  sizes. 

I  Premier  Filtorpress,  English 
Type  E.R. 

Semi.Automatic  Vacuum  Seam¬ 
ing  Machina.  Bolt  driven.  Fast 
and  Loose  Pulley  for  saaming 
cans  up  to  7  11/14  ins.  high  by 
4  1/14  Ins.  diameter.  Change 
parts  for  Picnic;  Al ;  Al  Tall  and 
3  lb.  Ham  Roll.  Can  bo  seen  In 
Glasgow.— Reply  by  latter  In  first 
Instance  to  Canners,**  Kamp- 
tall’s  Advertising  Service,  143 
Hope  Street,  Glasgow. 


BELT-DRIVEN:  233  cu.  ft.  IngersoU  Rand, 
horizontal,  too  lb.;  200  cu.  ft.  IngersoU  Rand, 
horizontal,  too  lb.;  130  cu.  ft.  IngenoU  Rand, 
horizontal,  too  lb.;  30  cu.  ft.  Robey  vertical, 
•ingle,  80  lb.  pressure.  Steam-driven:  300  cu.  ft. 
Peter  Brotherhood,  I20  lb.  pressure;  90  cu.  ft. 
Ditto,  80  lb.  pressure,  both  vertical;  all  recon¬ 
ditioned  before  despatch. — Box  B390,  Food 
Manufacture,  17,  Stratford  Place,  London,  W.i. 

Richards  No.  3  .\utomatic  slot  Drilling 
and  Keyway  Milling  Machine,  for  keyways 
up  to  2j  ins.  wide. — Box  B384,  Food  Manufacture, 
17,  Stratford  Place,  London,  W.i. 

Grinding  Machines:  Surface  No.  3  Dia¬ 
mond,  Horizontal  Spindle,  48  ins.  by  16  ini. 
by  8  ins.,  B.D.;  New  Horizontal  Spindle,  hydraulic 
fe<Ml,  motor  driven.  Plain:  Model  B.  ChurchiU, 
to  ins.  by  30  ins.  capaciw*  No.  16  B.  and  S., 
7  ins.  by  72  ins.  capacity.  Internal:  No.  70 
Heald,  clutidi  in  head,  swing  13  ins,  diameter  by 
It  ins.  deep;  No.  2^  Brown  and  Sharpe,  main 
table  78  ins.  by  9  ms. — Box  B383  Food  Manu¬ 
facture,  17,  Stranord  Place,  London,  W.i. 

1ARGE  and  varied  stock,  good  rolled  Steel. 

^  Joists,  Anises,  Channels,  Roof  Principals,  etc., 
lying  in  various  parts  of  the  countiy.  Low 
prices.  Quick  delivery. — Box  B386,  Food  Manu¬ 
facture  17,  Stratford  Place,  London.  W.t. 


SECOND-HAND  PLANT 
WANTED 

WANTED,  small  Fruit  or  Tincture  Press. 

Diameter  of  Cylinder  about  9  ins.,  heiriit 
of  Cylinder  about  8  ins.  Please  state  material  of 
which  constructed.  Also  one  small  Bucket  Centri¬ 
fuge,  diameter  of  bucket  about  8  ins.,  height 
al»ut  6  ins.  Again  please  state  material  of 
which  constructed.— Box  B422,  Food  Manufacture, 
17,  Stratford  Place,  London,  W.  1. 

Advertiser  wishes  to  purchase  Rotary 
Tablet  Compressing  Machines,  in  any  con¬ 
dition. — Send  fullest  details  to  Box  B434,  Food 
Marrufacture,  17,  Stratford  Place,  London,  W.t. 

Black  currant  cleaning  machine;  also 
a  Brierley  peel-cutting  machine,  latest  model, 
in  good  condition. — Box  B432,  Food  .Manufacture, 
17,  Stratford  Place,  London,  W.t, 

BRINE-MIXING  and  storage  tanks,  prefer¬ 
ably  with  coils,  approx.  230  gallons,  of  brine- 
resisting  metal,  or  M.S.  suitable  for  lining. — 
A.  W,  Foster  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  Bardney,  Lincoln. 

H0B.\RT  or  simitar  electric  mixer,  size 
about  to  or  20  quart  in  new-like  condition, 
complete  with  electric  motor  (state  voltage). 
Aim  power  mincer  complete  with  electric  motor 
(direct  drive). — Supreme  Manufacturing  Co., 
Ltd.,  44.  Wcaman  Street,  Birmingham,  2. 
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SECOND-HAND  PLANT  AND 
MACHINERY  REQUIRED 

Generating  Sets,  Boilers  of  all  types, 
Electric  Motors,  Tanks,  Piping,  Steel 
Structures,  Autoclaves.  The  Plant 
is  wanted  in  the  National  interest. 
Please  send  details  of  anything  you 
may  have  redundant  to  your  require¬ 
ments  to  George  Cohen,  Sons  & 
Co.  Lid., Wood  Lane,  London, W.i a, 
and  Stanningley,  Nr.  Leeds. 


-  Ravitad  tacond 

A  aditlon.  Raady 

ncA I . . . 

SAUSAGES  . 


••SAUSAGES  AND  SMALL  GOODS 
PRODUCTION” 

is  a  handy  guide  to  the  preparation 
of  sausages  and  other  products. 
Gives  many  recipes. 

92  pages.  7  6.  Postage  6d. 

I.  Introduction 

II.  Equipmant. 

III.  Coatlnf. 

IV.  Storage  and  Preservation. 

V.  Binders. 

VI.  Saaaoningt. 

VII.  Caaingt. 

VIII.  Curing. 

IX,  Sausage  Recipes. 

XI  Cooked  Sausage. 

XI.  Cooked  Meau. 

XII.  Utlliaing  Wute. 

Obtain  your  copy  from 

FOOD  MANUFACTURE 

17  Stratford  Place,  London,  W.l 


I  Master  of  Your  Trade? 

Complatlon  of  this  form  will  kaap 
you  fully  Informed  In  all  branches 
of  the  manufacture  of 
Chocolate,  Confectionery,  Biscuits,  Broad, 
Cake;  Jam;  Glace,  Candled  and  Preserved 
fruits ;  fruit  Julcis  and  Cordials;  Jalllat, 
Monty  arid  Lemon  Curd;  Cheese  and  Milk 
Products,  Infant,  Breakfast  and  Invalid  foods; 
let  Cream;  Canned  foods;  Meat,  fish  and 
Vegetable  Products;  Soups,  Pickles,  Sauces, 
Pastes  and  Extracts,  and  all  edible  com¬ 
modities  Involving  a  process  of  manufacture. 

I  onclosa  harawith  I  Os. — 

12s.  6d.  overseas,  per  annum. 

Pleue  sand  ••  FOOD  MANUFACTURE  •* 
regularly. 


Return  to  Food  Manufacture.^' 
17  Stratford  Place,  London,  W.l. 


SECDND-HAND  PLANT 
WANTED 

Machine  wanted  for  filling  Picralilli  into 
bottles  8-oz.  to  ao-oz.  capacity.  State  par¬ 
ticulars  and  price. — Box  B4aj,  Food  Manufarturr, 
t7,  Stratford  Place,  London,  W.t. 

Required,  power-driven  biscuit  dough 
roller  and/or  power-driven  biscuit  dough 
cutter.  Full  particulars  and  price  to  Box  B433, 
Food Manufatturt .  t7,  Stratford  Place,  London.  W.i. 
TIT.ANTED,  Three  .Standard  Horizontal  Re- 
V  \  torts.  Size  approximately  3  ft.  by  3  ft.  by 
9  ft.  long. — Box  B364.  Dorlands,  18-ao,  Regent 
Street.  S.W.i. 

TTf ANTED,  Tin  Labelling  Machine,  suitable 
\V  for  lo-oz.,  i-lb.  and  3-lb.  tins. — .Apply  Box 
Bsai,  Food  Manufacture,  17,  Stratford*  Place, 
London,  W.l. 

WANTED,  motorised  automatic  Pie  Machine 
in  good  condition,  Ericson  or  Cam-Wheat. 
— Apply  Wro.  Tattersjill  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  St. 
Peter  Street,  Blackburn. 

ST^ASHING  Plant  (medium  size)  for  jam 
t  V  jars  required  by  Jam  Manuiacturers.  — 
Write  full  particulars  Box  B3g6,  Food  Manufatture, 
17,  Stratford  Place,  London,  W.t. 

WANTED,  Gardner’s  Sifter-Mixer,  300  lb. 

capacity  or  similar. — Box  B3^,  Food 
Manufaclurt,  17,  Stratford  Place,  London,  W.t. 

MISCELLANEDUS  SALES 

Phone  98  Staines. 

A  VERY  Vacuum  Filter,  Homogeniser,  Large 
Horizontal  Vacuum  Pump,  Two  Milk 
Coolers,  30-galloo  Copper  Jacketed  Mixer, 
Chocolate  Kettle,  Milk  fteheater  and  Retarder. 
— Harry  H.  Gardam  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  Staines. 

F'OR  sale.  Small  Paste  Mill,  vertical  model, 
coupled  up  with  motor  by  Premier  Colloid. 
One  vacuum  pan  and  melting  pan;  lou-gallon 
capacity  complete  with  vacuum  pump. — Apply 
Box  B430,  Food  Marmfacturi,  17,  Stratford  Place. 
London,  W.i. 

Air  Compressors,  modern  machines,  all  sizes, 
pressures  up  to  too  lbs. — Send  your  enquiries 
to  Box  B408,  Food  Marmfacturt,  17,  Stratford  Place, 
London,  W.l. 

MISCELLANEDUS  WANTS 

SALAD  Cream  Bottles  (with  ceps)  wanted. 

3  oz.,  7  oz.,  to  oz.,  capacity.  Up  to  1,000 
gross  lots.  Spot  Cash. — Offers  to  Macks  (Walsall) 
Ltd.,  Park  Works,  Walsall. 

■II,’’AN1'ED,  copies  of  FOOD  MANUFAC- 
VV  TL'RE,  dates  January  and  February, 
1941,  in  good  condition. — Please  write,  stating 
prices,  to  Box  331,  Smiths’,  too.  Fleet  Street, 
London,  E.C.  4. 


WANTED— Large  Circular  Stain¬ 
less  Steel  Tank;  open  top; 
maximum  diameter  6  ft.  6  ins; 
700-1,000  galls.  Reply  Newforge 
Limited,  Malone,  Belfast. 


Acotic,  Phosphoric,  Lactic,  Tartaric 
and  Citric  Acids.  Firm  quotation, 
stating  quantitios  availabla  to  Box 
B4lf,  food  Manufacture,  17,  Stratford 
Plata,  London,  W.l. 


MILLER’S  Vertical  Measuring  Table,  34  ins. 

by  8  ins. — State  make,  size  and  price.  Box 
^ojfFoodManufacturo,  i7,Stratf(»d  Place,  London, 

Milling  concern  in  Liverpool  with  surplus 
cereal  grinding  capacity  of  100-130  tons 
weekly  invite  enquiries.  Only  regular  work 
entertained. — Reply  Box  B406,  Food  Marmfottmo, 
17,  Stratford  Pla^,  London,  W.i. 


PATENTS 

Notice  U  hereby  given  that  Victor  Silber- 
stein,  Joseph  C^harles  Kemot  and  Hatim 
Attari  seek  leave  to  amend  the  Specification  of 
the  Application  for  I-ettert  Patent  No.  343.434. 
entitled  “  Improvements  in  and  relating  to  the 
treatment  of  oil  or  fat  containing  ntaterial  for  the 
recovery  of  oil  or  fat  therefrom.”  Particulars  of 
the  proposetl  amendment  were  set  forth  in  the 
Official  Journal  (Patents)  No.  3780,  dated 
May  6,  1943.  Any  person  may  give  Notice  of 
Opposition  to  the  amendment  by  leaving  Patents 
Form  No.  19  at  the  Patent  Office,  33,  Soumampton 
Building,  London,W.C.3,onorhefnreJune6. 1943. 


BCR(AS(PR00F 
CARTON/ 

(Caaiaalaad  Non-Uak) 

■a-infsiaad  Saaa  SMad  ta 
all  oaiSons  sad  iMs  can  b« 
poorsd  in  Mqnld  feirn. 

Vary  suitabla  for  tha 
saivlea  of  EDBLE  FATS. 
ESSENTIAL  rOOPSTUfFS 

■■■  I  — 

BtM 

WAXES,  POUSKES.  Sic. 

(TS*  iBMr  IM 

CHEVERION&IAIDLER 

Matois  of  PapT  Containars, 

CHEVUR  WORKS 

PRINCES  RISBOR0UGH 

fhem  m.  ATUSMIIT.  •asks. 


UP-TO-DATE 

Food  Producors  Use 


YOSA 


THE  SDYA 
FLDUR 


Sole  Manufacturers:  CALLOW  BROS.,  LTD., 
Buta  Straat,  LIvarpool  S 


CITRIC  ACID 

A  Biological  Product 

Absolutcl]f  pur*.  Guiranteed 
uniforin  tnd  up  to  the  highest 
food  and  drink  standards. 

JOHN  A  E.  STURCE  LTD.. 
I  WHseuTS  Boao,  aiassiNaiiAM  13 


l»t  5^  ♦  ^  ^  ♦ 


DRIED  VEGETABLES  AND 
DRIED  HERBS 


AGRICULTURAL  A  CHEMICAL 
PRODUCTS  LTD. 

32  BIshopsgate,  London,  E.C3 

Talaphona  :  London  Wall  2S34 


rhepepFecT 

air-tighr  dosurt 
for  aHcontainm 


'TRAMSOTAPE' 

CELLULOSE  SELF-ADHESIVE  TAPE 

Samples  fr  Prices  from 

JOHN  GOSHERON  &  CO.  LTD.  Gayford  Rd.lONDONWi; 


IFs  AffiPPOOF 
WATFPPROOF 
omf  GFRMPROOF 
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READING,  ENGLAND  Estabd.  1875 


PACKAGING 

PROBLEMS 

If  cartons  and  outers~or 
ingenious  adaptations  of 
them— might  solve 
yours,  perhaps  we 
can  help  you 

WILLIAM  W  . 

CLELAND 

LIMITED 

Chansitor  House,  Chancery  Lane, 
LONDON,  W.C.  2 


iutti  eeonomiett  .  .  . 

"FUEL  TESTING” 

Lahoraturv  Methods  in.  Fuel  Technology 

CONTENTS  :  Sampling  Coal  for  Analysis. 
Proximate  Analysis  of  Coal.  Ultimate  Analysis 
of  Coal.  Classification  of  Coal.  Determination 
of  Calorific  Value.  Assay  of  Coal  for  Carboni¬ 
sation  Purposes.  Mineral  Matter  in  Coal.  Analysis 
and,  Fusion  Point  of  Coal  Ash.  Gas  Analysis. 
Calorific  Value  of  Cases.  Oil  Fuel  Testing. 
Technical  Pyrometry.  SELECTION  OF  COAL 
FOR  IJiJDUSTRIAL  PURPOSES. 

Dr,  G.  IF.  Himu»  dexcribe*  the  ttamlard  methods 
of  analysis  of  various  classes  of  fuels,  and  what  is 
perhaps  more  imoortant  the  interpretation  of 
results  ttbtained. 

Reserve  your  copy  now— ready  Auo.  1 

288  pp.  approx.  21/- 

Industrial  Book  Department 

"FOOD  MANUFACTURE” 

17  Stratford  Place,  London,  W,1 
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The  soiuXum  to  your 
MIXING  proCieml 

ELIMINATE  HAND 


STIRRING 


L  •  A  •  MITCHELL  LIMITED 
37  PETER  STREET  •  MANCHESTER 


b)r  in$tillin,  ou>  liract 
clcctrkally.drivtn  Pert- 
ibl'  A(iiator«.  Euily 
claniped  to  aide  of  vtml 


High  and  low  ipccd 
models  in  sixes  from 
10  gallons  upwards  to 
suit  'iie<  of  vessels. 


Complete  Mixing  Vessels 
supplied.  Fitted  with 
Portable  Agitators. 


FOR  FOOD  INDUSTRIES 


OTHER  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS—for  milk,  wine,  etc. 
ROTARY  PUMPS—for  oil,  molasses,  chocolate,  syrups, 
(lucose,  margarine,  glycerine  and  viscous  liquids. 

VACUUM  PUMPS — for  Factory  and  Laboratory  Purposes. 
All  types — producing  vacua  up  to  -ObOOl  m/m.  off  perfect. 
REFRIGERATING  PLANT  — Methyl  Chloride  and  Am¬ 
monia  Systems  for  Milk  Cooling  and  Storage  duties — Direct 
Expansion  or  Brine  Circulation. 


List 

No. 

2743 


Standard  sizes  cover  a  large  range  of  patterns. 


STONEWARE  PUMPS  in  which 
interior  parts  are  made  of  acid-proof 
stoneware,  which  is  unaffected  by 
temperature  changes  and  does  not 
contaminate  or  discolour  liquids. 
PUMPS  OF  AUSTENITIC 
STEEL  or  other  corrosion-resisting 
metal  adapted  to  the  liquid  to  be 
pumped.  The  weight  of  the  metal  is 
reduced  to  a  minimum  and  the  shaft 
is  entirely  supported  outside  the 
casing. 


•'  Po/someter-Ooo/ton  ”. 
Stoneware  Pump 
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CardiMr’s  Patent  *'  Rapid  **  Siftar  and  Mixer 
with  Sprayer 


GARDNER’S  Machinery  for  the  reducing,  sifting, 
mixing  and  drying  of  powders  for  use  in  the  food 
industry  have  been  carefully  designed  to  maintain 
a  high  standard  of  product  at  the  lowest  possible 
operating  cost.  They  have  proved  their  out¬ 
standing  superiority  over  a  period  of  nearly  a 
century  and  are  the  first  choice  of  discriminating 
manufacturers  in  all  parts  of  the  globe.  Many 
machines  have  been  running  continuously  for  as 
long  as  40  years  without  breakdown  or  repair,  and 
they  will  stand  up  to  any  and  every  sort  of  climatic 
conditions.  Our  service  department  will  be  glad 
to  advise  on  your  own  reducing  process  problems 
without  obligation  ;  just  send  a  sample  of  your 
product  and  we  will  test  it  out  in  cur  works  and 
let  you  have  our  report  on  the  most  suitable 
method  of  reduction.  In  our  range  of  models 
there  is  one  to  solve  your  problem  .  .  .  why 
not  get  In  touch  with  us  NOW  ? 

GiMtDNER'S 

FOOD  INDUSTRY 

Write  for  Complete  Catalogue : 

Wm.  GARDNER  &  SONS  (GLOUCESTER)  LTD. 

BRISTOL  ROAD.  GLOUCESTER 

Tetephone :  2288  1 3  linn).  Te/efromt  :  "  Gardner,  Cloucttttr.” 

LONDON: 

19  GRAY’S  INN  CHAMBERS.  20  HIGH  HOLBORN,  W.C.  I 
Telephont :  Chancerf  7347 


Gardii«r*f  Patant  '*  Rapid  ’V.Staam  Jackatad 
Dryar  and  Mixar 


DRAYTON 

Temperature  &  Pressure 

Recorders 


for  all  industrial  heat  processes 
up  to  1,000°F.  or  600°C. 

In  addition  to  facilitating  works 
control  and  supervision,  re¬ 
corder  charts  show  idle  time, 
maximum  and  minimum 
temperature,  length  of  run, 
deviation  from  formulae,  and 
actual  times  of  stopping  and 
starting.  They  provide  a  picture 
of  processing  which  may  be 
studied  at  leisure  and  co-related 
to  batch  quantity,  quality  and 
wastages.  Full  particulars  of 
Drayton  Recorders  on 
application. 
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